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The Republican Platform and Candidates 
=" the rank and file of the Republican Party the ticket nomi- 
n 


ated at Chicago was a surprise, but inner circles representing 

what is known as the “old guard” were not particularly 

shocked by what the convention did. Over a year ago a Senator in 

the confidence of Senator Penrose predicted the nomination of Mr. 

Harding. The Pennsylvania Senator has expressed complete sat- 
isfaction with the candidate. 

The partisans of Senator Johnson, of Governor Lowden and of 
General Wood are no doubt disappointed and sore at the result, 
and many are disposed to consider the convention as without power 
really to represent the convictions of the Republican masses. The 
elaborate and costly campaigns of some of the candidates seem to 
have been all in vain, the real decision having been made, possibly 
in advance, by astute political leaders. 

It would be easy enough to regard the matter in this light and 
to predicate upon this conception a gloomy view of the state of 
political affairs in this country, and to conclude that the people had 
lost their right of selecting the man to be voted for as President of 
the United States. But there is some ground for believing that 
such a conclusion would be a mistaken one. Probably the profes- 
sional politicians have been wiser than the enthusiasts for Wood, 
Lowden and Johnson. The considerations which led to the nomi- 
nation of Senator Harding are perhaps nowhere more clearly and 
fairly set forth than in the following article from the Galveston 
(Texas) “Daily News,” a Democratic newspaper: 


“The response which the Republican masses have made to the 
nomination of Senator Harding could hardly be called a hallelujah. 
Nowhere does it seem to have excited enthusiasm, while everywhere 
one will note evidences of misgiving. The preponderant judgment of 
Mr. Harding seems to be that he is an eminently respectable gentle- 
man of considerably less than presidential stature. 

“Such a judgment as seems to be implied by the popular recep- 
tion of Mr. Harding’s nomination is not flattering to the gentlemen 
who brought it about. And yet the likelihood is they are not disap- , 
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pointed, nor convinced that they used their power unwisely. Their 
wisdom is to be tested by their opportunity, and their opportunity 
did not make a much better nomination possible. They would not 
have done better to name Senator Johnson. His nomination would 
have excited more enthusiasm, to be sure. But also it would have 
excited even more resentment. The nomination of either General 
Wood or Governor Lowden had been made imprudent by the dis- 
closures respecting their campaign expenditures, and dangerous by 
the threat of Senator Borah. They could have drafted Judge 
Hughes, but they would have had no assurance, had they done so, 
that he would not be deserted in California as he was four years ago. 
There was Mr. Hoover in the background. The nomination of Mr. 
Hoover would have excited enthusiasm, and even more than would 
have followed the nomination of Senator Johnson. But a large part 
of it, most of it perhaps, would have been.an ebullition outside the 
party. Inside, it would have provoked resentment, and not less 
possibly than would the nomination either of General Wood or of 
Governor Lowden. Besides, the nomination of Mr. Hoover would 
have nullified the pledge which the platform gave as a peace offering 
to Senator Johnson and those thirteen other irreconcilable Repub- 
lican Senators, with their very considerable followings, for the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hoover would have by implication committed the 
party to the ratification of the peace treaty. The Republican Party 
did not want to make that committal, both because of fear of the 
consequences on the morale of the party, and because a majority 
of the party’s leaders are probably opposed to the ratification of 
the treaty, even with the Lodge reservations. 

“Canvassing the matter in this way, one can find reason for 
thinking that, whatever the defects of Mr. Harding as a nominee, 
he suited the exigencies that had to be satisfied better than anyone 
else who was available for the use of the Republican Party. In that 
sense it may be said that the Republicans made the best nomination 
that was possible. They could have made one which would have 
been more appellant to independent voters, but what would have 
made it so would have made it more repellant to Republican voters. 

“That Mr. Harding is not an original and forceful character 
does not argue conclusively that he will; not be a strong candidate. 
His tractability, not to say his supposed docility, are qualities which 
will recommend him to a not inconsiderable number of people. The 
country has had two masterful men in the White House during the 
last eighteen or twenty years, and the experience has convinced 
many that the country is more safe and fares better under the presi- 
dency of a man who is amenable to the inspiration and suggestion 
of his party’s s leaders in Congress, and particularly those in the 
Senate. It is beside the question to challenge the validity of that 
feeling. The fact for practical consideration is that it exists, and 
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in a volume which makes it prudent to take it into the accounting 
of men whose chief concern is to get a majority of the votes. The 
men who brought about the nomination of Mr. Harding did take it 
into account. If Mr. Harding’s mind is so neutral, so sensitive to 
suggestion from party leaders as it is supposed to be, that fact makes 
the character and traditions of the Republican Party a guaranty 
| that his administration will be an eminently conservative one. A 
nomination which gives that assurance at a moment when the coun- 
( try is made apprehensive by the challenge which the war has brought 
upon the principles and ideas that have governed it from the begin- 
ning will not be regarded as an ill-advised one, except by those who, 
out of an excessive desire to seem loyal to the Democratic Party, 
blind themselves to all disagreeable realities.” 


| Of course, it might be contended that the obvious unpopularity 
of the present Democratic Administration had served to make the 
q reactionary element in the Republican Party recklessly disregardful 
| of its more progressive adherents. 

Whichever of these views one may accept will depend upon the 
predilection of the individual. 
| Fortunately, the integrity and patriotism of the candidates are 
| not in question. Very likely, as the convention recedes into history, 
its methods will be forgotten and its verdict generally accepted by 
those who hold the Republican faith. 

The Republican platform quite naturally ascribes most of our 
economic ills to the shortcomings of its opponents. The plank deal- 
ing with the League of Nations covenant is of importance, because 
around that question the battle of the campaign will undoubtedly 
rage. Here are the main declarations on this subject: 
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“The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world. We believe that such an inter- 
national association must be based upon international justice, and 
must provide methods which shall maintain the rule of public right 
by development of law and the decision of impartial courts, and 
which shall secure instant and general international conference 
whenever peace shall be threatened by political action, so that the 
nations pledged to do and insist upon what is just and fair may 
exercise their influence and power for the prevention of war. We 
believe that all this can be done without the compromise of national 
independence, without depriving the people of the United States in 
advance of the right to determine for themselves what is just and 
fair, when the occasion arises, and without involving them as par- 
ticipants and not as peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels, the 
merits of which they are unable to judge. 

“The covenant, signed by the President at Paris, failed signally 
to accomplish this purpose, and contained stipulations not only intol- 
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erable for an independent people, but certain to produce the injus- 
tice, hostility and controversy among nations which it proposed to 
prevent. 

“That covenant repudiated, to a degree wholly unnecessary and 
unjustifiable, the time-honored policy in favor of peace, declared by 
Washington and Jefferson and Monroe and pursued by all Ameri- 
can administrators for more than a century, and it ignored the uni- 
versal sentiments of America for generations past in favor of inter- 
national law and arbitration and it rested the hope of the future 
upon mere expediency and negotiation. 

“The unfortunate insistence of the President upon having his 
own way without any change, and without any regard to the opinion 
of a majority of the Senate, which shares with him in the treaty-mak- 
ing power, and the President’s demand that the treaty should be rati- 
fied without any modification, creates a situation in which Senators 
were required to vote upon their consciences and their oaths accord- 
ing to their judgment upon the treaty as it was presented, or submit 
to the commands of a dictator in a matter where the authority under 
the Constitution was theirs and not his. 

“The Senators performed their duty faithfully. We approve 
their conduct and honor their courage and fidelity and we pledge 
the coming Republican administration to such agreement with the 
other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of America to 
civilization and humanity in accordance with American ideals, and 
without surrender the right of the American people to exercise its 
judgment and its power in favor of justice and peace.” 


Dealing with matters of banking, currency and taxation, the 
platform says: 


“The fact is that the war, to a great extent, was financed by a 
policy of inflation through certificate borrowing from the banks, and 
bonds issued at artificial rates, sustained by the low discount rates 
established by the Federal Reserve Board. The continuance of this 
policy since the armistice lays the administration open to severe 
criticism. Almost up to the present time the practices of the Federal 
Reserve Board as to credit control have been frankly dominated by 
the convenience of the Treasury. 

“The results have been a greatly increased war cost, a serious 
loss to the millions of people who in good faith bought Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes at par, and extensive post-war speculation, 
followed today by a restricted credit for legitimate industrial expan- 
sion. As a matter of public policy, we urge all banks to give credit 
preference to essential industries. 

“The Federal Reserve system should be free from political influ- 
ence, which is quite as important as its independence of domination 
by financial combinations. 
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“The prime cause of the high cost of living has been, first and 
foremost, a 50 per cent. depreciation in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, due to a gross expansion of our currency and credit. Re- 
duced production, burdensome taxation, swollen profits and the 
increased demand for goods arising from a fictitious but enlarged 
buying power have been contributing causes in a greater or less 
degree. 

‘“‘We condemn the unsound fiscal policies of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration which has brought these things to pass, and its attempts 
to impute the consequences to minor and secondary causes. Much 
of the injury wrought is irreparable. There is no short way out, 
and we decline to deceive the people with vain promises or quack 
remedies. But as the political party that throughout its history has 
stood for honest money and sound finance, we pledge ourselves to 
earnest and consistent attack upon the high cost of living by rigor- 
ous avoidance of further inflation in our Government borrowing, by 
courageous and intelligent deflation of over-expanded credit and 
currency, by encouragement of heightened production of goods and 
services, by prevention of unreasonable profits, by exercise of public 
economy and stimulation of private thrift and by revision of war- 
imposed taxes, unsuited to peace-time economy. 

“The burden of taxation imposed upon the American people is 
staggering, but in presenting a true statement of the situation we 
must face the fact that, while the character of the taxes can and 
should be changed an early reduction of the amount of revenue 
to be raised is not to be expected. The next Republican Administra- 
tion will inherit from its Democratic predecessor a floating indebted- 
ness of over $3,000,000,000, the prompt liquidation of which is de- 
manded by sound financial considerations. Moreover, the whole 
fiscal policy of the Government must be deeply influenced by the 
necessity of meeting obligations in excess of $5,000,000,000 which 
mature in 1923. But sound policy equally demands the early accom- 
plishment of that real reduction of the tax burden which may be 
achieved by substituting simple for complex tax laws and procedure, 
prompt and certain determination of the tax liability for delay and 
uncertainty, tax laws which do not for tax laws which do excessively 
mulct the consumer or needlessly repress enterprise and thrift.” 


Here is an outline of what our foreign policy should be: 


“The foreign policy of the Administration has been founded 
upon no principle and directed by no definite conception of our 
nation’s rights and obligations. It has been humiliating to Amer- 
ica and irritating to other nations with the result that after a period 
of unexampled sacrifice our motives are suspected, our moral influ- 
ence impaired, and our Government stands discredited and friend- 
less among the nations of the world. 
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“We favor a liberal and generous foreign policy founded upon 
definite moral and political principles, characterized by a clear 
understanding of, and firm adherence upon our own rights and un- 
failing respect for the rights of others. We should afford full and 
adequate protection to the life, liberty and property and all interna- 
tional rights of every American citizen and should require a proper 
respect for the American flag; but we should be equally careful to 
manifesta just regard for the rights of other nations. A scrupulous 
observance of our international engagements when lawfully assumed 
is essential for our own honor and self-respect and the respect of 
other nations. 

“Subject to a due regard for our international obligations, we 
should leave our country free to develop its civilization along the 
line most conductive to the happiness and welfare of the people, and 
to cast its influence on the side of justice and right should occasion 
require.” 


The voters will have the opportunity of comparing the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms, the letters of acceptance of the 
candidates and the records of the candidates themselves, and then 
making up their minds as to which man and which policy may be 
considered most favorable to the welfare of the country. 

In the heat of the campaign many strong and harsh expressions 
may be looked for, and we may even witness a contest of unequalled 
bitterness. When it is all over the people will accept the result 
philosophically and all will unite in making this glorious country of 
ours a better, happier and more prosperous place to live in than it 
ever has been before. 


& 


The New Turn of Affairs in Mexico 


—. recent weeks events have moved rapidly in Mexico. 
General Carranza has not only lost his office but his life as 

well. The new leader who aspires to the rulership of the 
country is General Obregon, who was formerly one of Carranza’s 
principal supporters. General Obregon announces that it will be 
his policy to protect foreign life and capital in Mexico, and that he 
is desirous of establishing and maintaining friendly relations with 
this country. 

Our dealings with Mexico in recent years have been puzzling in 
the extreme. What we have been aiming at is certainly past finding 
out. The chief characteristic of our Mexican policy—if it can be 
truly said that we have had any real policy in our relations with 
that country—has seemed to be an utter disregard for the welfare 
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of Americans in Mexico. We do not seem to have cared how many 
Americans were killed or how much of their property was destroyed. 
In consequence the Mexicans have not illogically concluded that 
they could commit any offense against our nationals which they 
chose, without fear of punishment. 

Declaring, as President Wilson did in one of his speeches, that 
we meant to allow Mexico all the time needed to settle her own 
affairs in her own way, we twice intervened virtually in Carranza’s 
behalf—once at Vera Cruz and again on the northern border. The 
results of both these military expeditions were favorable to Car- 
ranza, and he reciprocated our favor by becoming and remaining a 
persistent enemy of the United States. 

The mystery of Mexican politics is Villa. Those who have had 
business relations with him declare that he is the one real patriot in 
Mexico, and that he is a man who invariably keeps his word. It 
would seem that he has not had a good press agent in the United 
States, for his reputation here could be much improved. 

Apparent efforts have been made several times to capture Villa, 
but he still remains at large. The knowing ones tell you that 
neither Mexico nor this country has made any sincere attempt to 
capture him, and predictions are heard that none will be made. 

The friends of Mexico may well wish that General Obregon’s 
aim to pacify the country and to restore prosperity to the people 
will be fully realized. Every sincere step which he takes to promote 
just and friendly relations between Mexico and the United States 
should be met half way on our part. And in this connection, while 
not condoning any of the offenses enumerated in the report of the 
Fall sub-committee of the Senate nor waiving our rights to demand 
reparation for the loss of American life and property in Mexico, we 
should remember that the offenses complained of were committed 
under a regime now ended and not be too exacting with the new 
ruler provided he manifests by his acts that he is in earnest when 
he says that he means to protect American lives and property in 
Mexico. 

As foreshadowing a possible change in our policy toward Mexico, 
the following declarations on the subject from the Republican na- 
tional platform are of interest: 


“The ineffective policy of the present administration in Mexican 
matters has been largely responsible for the continued loss of Ameri- 
can lives in that country and upon the border; for the enormous 
loss of American and foreign property; for the lowering of Ameri- 
can standards of morality and social relations with Mexicans; and 
for the bringing of American ideals of justice and national honor 
and political integrity into contempt and ridicule in Mexico and 
throughout the world. 

“The policy of wordy, futile, written protests against the acts 
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of Mexican officials, explained the following day by the President 
himself as being meaningless and not intended to be considered 
seriously or enforced, has but added in degree to that contempt 
and has earned for us the sneers and jeers of Mexican bandits and 
added insult upon insult against our national honor and dignity. 

“We should not recognize any Mexican government unless it 
be a responsible government, willing and able to give sufficient 
guarantees that the lives and property of American citizens are 
respected and protected; that wrongs will be promptly corrected 
and just compensation will be made for injury sustained. The Re- 
publican party pledges itself to a consistent, firm and effectual 
policy toward Mexico that shall enforce respect for the American 
flag and that shall protect the rights of American citizens lawfully 
in Mexico to security of life and enjoyment of property in connec- 
tion with established international law and our treaty rights. 

“The Republican party is a sincere friend of the Mexican people. 
In its insistence upon maintaining of order for the protection of 
American citizens within its borders, a great service will be rendered 
the Mexican people themselves, for a continuance of present condi- 
tions means disaster to their interest and patriotic purpose.” 


Should the Republicans come into power after the fourth of next 
March, and if this declaration means what it says, a most important 
change in our relations with Mexico is foreshadowed. 

Mexico is a great and potentially rich and prosperous country. 
Its people have many admirable traits. Our codperation could be 
made immensely helpful to them. It would also be profitable to this 
country. 

Our Mexican relations need overhauling. They can not remain 
as they have been. It is wholly inconceivable that American public 
opinion will longer tolerate the continuance of the state of affairs 
that has prevailed in the last few years. 


& 


Anglo-American Relations 


i” some of the announcements of plans for capturing the world’s 
trade are carried out, one may soon see an embroilment of two 
nations of the world not greatly dissimilar to that which so 
recently culminated in the Great War. Here is a sample of one of 
these plans, as announced in a London dispatch of June 16: 
“British big business is rapidly mobilizing for the war-after-the- 
war battle for the world’s trade. Britain’s logical enemy is the 
United States and British business men are preparing to fight with 
America’s own weapon, the trust.” 
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A good deal of this sort of stuff is being published on both sides 
the Atlantic, and it would be interesting to know the purpose behind 
it. If this really represents the aims of British statesmen and 
traders—as it most likely does not—nothing could be more dis- 
couraging or unfortunate. Indeed, that any person of intelligence 
should now seriously propose to conduct the operations of interna- 
tional trade on any such basis, in view of what has so recently 
happened to the world as a result of following this blindly mistaken 
policy, it would be positively sickening. That way lies the darkness 
of chaos, and from such hideous conceptions of international trade 
must the world emerge unless civilization itself is to be destroyed in 
the mad scramble for world trade. 

This magazine believes most thoroughly in the beneficent in- 
fluences of foreign trade when fairly conducted, but protests most 
vigorously against regarding it as a war between peoples and na- 
tions. If the view which this London dispatch embodies is to pre- 
vail, we would better at once sink every merchant ship now sailing 
overseas, cut our cables, shut up every one of our banks doing a 
foreign business and put an absolute embargo upon foreign trade 
and communication of every sort. 

Because, if foreign trade is nothing more than an economic war, 
it will surely lead to a world-wide military conflict. The price to 
be paid is too great, the game is not worth the candle. 

It is hoped and believed, however, that the dispatch referred to 
does not represent the aims either of British statesmen or of British 
traders. Intelligent opinion in Great Britain and her enlightened 
colonies must recognize the futility of trade and economic wars and 
the necessity for codperation. Indeed, evidences are not lacking of 
earnest bids for that coéperation, and probably nothing would please 
the people of the British Empire more than to know that hence- 
forth the codperation of the United States is assured in working 
for the peaceful development of the world. 

What are the real or imaginary obstacles to such codperation? 
Undoubtedly the Irish question is one of them. Many Americans of 
Irish birth feel a constant sense of irritation toward England for 
what they consider her unjust treatment of Ireland. On the other 
hand, the people of Great Britain resent what they regard as the 
intermeddling of Americans with a purely British domestic ques- 
tion. But there the matter rests. Without venturing any opinions 
on the pure merits of this old controversy, it may be said that if 
the Irish question were out of the way it would immensely improve 
the relations between Great Britain and the United States. 

Then there is our growing naval power, which is already receiv- 
ing the official notice of the British Government. Do we mean to 
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challenge the naval superiority of Great Britain; and if so, will that 
challenge be met by an expanded British naval program with 
which we must continually strive to keep pace? 

Again, there is our enlarged merchant marine which some regard 
as a menace to the supremacy which Great Britain has long main- 
tained in this respect. This menace is probably more imaginary 
than real, for while we have built a good many ships it remains 
to be seen whether or not we are really in earnest about merchant 
shipping. There is a good deal of expert opinion to the contrary. 
At any rate, with the present shortage in the marine tonnage of the 
world, it would seem that there should be plenty of work for both 
British and American ships. 

There is another matter which at this time militates against a 
thoroughly good understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain. This is our tendency to withdraw from the large 
share of participation in European political and financial affairs 
which President Wilson’s declarations had led many across the 
Atlantic to expect. They do not seem to blame us particularly for 
rejecting the League of Nations scheme, but think that having 
rejected that we should have been ready with an alternative plan. 

On our side, too, there has been irritation because of the very 
large gains in territory, population and indemnity flowing to the 
British Empire as a result of the war. It jars rather rudely upon 
certain lofty idealistic utterances upon the part of a number of lead- 
ing British statesmen, whose rhetoric was hardly less unctuous than 
that of President Wilson himself. 

Now, without having extenuated anything or set down aught in 
malice, these are some of the actual or fancied hindrances to a good 
understanding and thorough codperation between the British Em- 
pire and the United States. But are not the reasons for such good 
understanding and codperation more numerous and far weightier? 
First, the fabric of modern civilization, built to no small extent upon 
Anglo-Saxon principles, is threatened with destruction and needs 
this codperation, not merely for the preservation of modern civiliza- 
tion, but for its enlightened adaptation to the changed and ever- 
changing needs of society itself. 

What vast enterprises all over the world to-day need this co- 
dperation in the building of ships, in the making of roads, in pro- 
ducing lumber, coal, steel, oil, clothing and food. To these enter- 
prises the United States can give the cheerful helpfulness which 
belongs to youth, and Great Britain can bring the valued wisdom 
which experience alone can teach. Singly each country may do 
much; united they can do more. 

For their mutual self-interests and for the welfare of the world 
Great Britain and the United States should pull together. 
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Water Power Developments 


N industrial development measure containing great possibili- 
ties has become a law through President Wilson’s signature 
of the bill, passed recently by Congress, providing for the 

utilization of water power on lands under Government control. 

It is said that the potential horse-power available on the sites 
under Government control is 54,000,000, which exceeds the 42,000,- 
000 horse-power now in operation in water, steam and gas-operated 
plants. The new sources of power are largely in the great North- 
west. In travelling over that section of our country—a region of 
very great natural resources—one is struck by the number of cata- 
racts of large volume and velocity of which no apparent use is 
being made. As the supply of coal and oil becomes less and less 
adequate, the need of redressing this comparative shortage by the 
utilization of “white coal” will grow more urgent. 

The Pacific States have a wealth of raw materials needed in 
manufacturing of various kinds, and with the employment of the 
vast water power, resources of that section should make. notable 
advances in industrial power and importance, although at present 
the absence of a sufficient labor supply will render this development 
somewhat difficult. 

It is the commonly accepted belief that the development of man- 
ufacturing takes place at the expense of agricultural development. 
While there is some truth in this view, there are compensating fac- 
tors. For example, the growth of manufacturing creates wider 
markets and better prices for farm products than would be the case 
were the country purely agricultural. Doubtless a proper balancing 
of farm and manufacturing activities constitutes the true policy. 

Steam and electrical energy have contributed to an immense 
extent in promoting individual and national prosperity. Now we 
are just beginning to employ the country’s immense water power 
resources, and the results are likely to be of vast importance. 


The Halt in Enterprise 


EEN interest exists among bankers and in industrial and 
financial circles generally as to the outcome of the policy of 
credit restriction recently imposed by the Federal Reserve 

Board. Some complaints are heard naturally from merchants and 
manufacturers on account of being shortened in their accustomed 
lines of credit, but generally no distress seems to have been occa- 
sioned as yet. So long as goods can be moved and disposed of at a 
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profit the danger of a crisis would not seem imminent. ‘There is, 
in fact, rather more apprehension to be felt on account of the tying 
up of transportation facilities than because of credit restrictions. 
Credit to produce goods which can not be delivered to customers 
is not of much use. 

In conversations with bankers some curious facts are brought 
out in regard to their efforts to conserve credit. A good many of 
these stories revolve about the automobile industry. One lady who 
wanted to buy a more fashionable type of car could not understand 
why her bank refused a loan for that purpose, even though United 
States bonds were offered as collateral. A contractor who had made 
a good profit in building a railroad, and had received help from his 
bank in carrying on the work, was hard to convince that the bank 
should not at this time make a loan for the purpose of opening an 
agency for the sale of high-priced cars. 

One banker frankly admits the reason why automobile paper is 
popular. “We make the most profit on it,” he says. “On commer- 
cial paper we get six or seven per cent., while on automobile paper 
we get ten and twelve.” 

At first sight it may seem that the higher rate on car paper would 
tend to hamper the automobile industry, but not so any one can 
notice it. In fact, so great is the demand for cars that the rate of 
interest on deferred payments does not seem to cut much figure in 
the transaction. 

As to the general credit situation, a test will come with the great 
crop movement, which has already begun. 
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Bank Wages and Factors Determining 
Them 


[This information was compiled by the 
Statistical and Research Department of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, under the 
management of W. F. Gephart, vice-presi- 
dent.—Editor.] 


\ , 7 AGES AND THE cost of liv- 
ing have been playing “battle- 
dore and shuttlecock” with 
each other for the past several years. 
Each is at the same time, cause and 
effect on the other, notwithstanding the 
superficial reasons frequently advanced 
either to justify wage increase or to ex- 
plain the increased cost of living. There 
is much loose talk about the increased 
cost of living and increased wages. 
Comparison can only be made of related 
quantities, and in order to determine 
any real significance between living costs 
and wages, an analysis must be made 
of the wages of particular groups and 
the prices of the commodities which 
they consume. The wages of some 
classes of workers have undoubtedly 
advanced more rapidly than the cost of 
living; others have doubtless kept pace 
with it; and still others have lagged 
behind. Evidence seems to show that, 
in most cases, bank employees are in 
this last named class. 

A ready explanation for the price of 
any commodity or service, is that the 
price is determined by the question of 
supply and demand. The real explana- 
tion must be found, however, in an an- 
alysis of the factors and forces which 
determine this demand and supply. The 
following table shows the wages of dif- 
ferent grades of bank employees in 
representative banks in the various sec- 
tions of the United States. Preliminary 
to a discussion of the facts in this table, 
let us briefly outline some of the more 
important factors both on the side of 
demand and supply which determine 
these wages. 

The war, as in every other case, had 
its effect upon the supply of bank em- 
ployees. Many young men either were 
drafted or voluntarily enrolled for serv- 


ice. While banks in general followed 
the policy of re-employing those who 
had been in the service when they re- 
turned, yet many of these former em- 
ployees went into other lines of business 
—especially into those industrial fields 
where the remuneration was much high- 
er. Doubtless other factors are respon- 
sible for some of these old employees 
not seeking their former positions. The 
experiences of the war, for example, 
roused them in many ways, and made 
many quite unwilling to go back into 
the hum-drum and routine of bank 
service. Their places were taken in 
many cases by women who often did 
the work quite as well and, in many 
cases, even better than the male em- 
ployees, for in many cases a first rate 
woman did much better work than a 
second or third rate man who was for- 
merly doing the task. Then, too, it has 
doubtless been a gain all around for 
many of these vigorous young men to 
take up a line of work where their 
physical and other masculine qualities 
were in greater need and could be bet- 
ter rewarded than in the clerical posi- 
tion of a bank. The percentage of 
female employees in bank work is yet 
relatively small and doubtless does not 
exceed 20 per cent., but it has been 
enormously increased during the war 
period. 

There are yet many lines of work 
in a bank which might well be done by 
women, and which will doubtless in 
time, be done by them as gradually the 
prejudice against women employees in 
banks is removed. It is difficult to as- 
sign labor characteristics to men as 
distinguished from women, but in a 
general way, it may be said that the 
rank and file of women employees have 
a greater disposition to be neat and 
careful and systematic—two character- 
istics which have an important place in 
the operation of a bank. As will be 
shown later, there is a very large 
amount of the work of a bank which 
is of a routine, clerical character, 
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especially in the larger banks where the 
employee has little or no occasion or op- 
portunity to use originality, but has a 
relatively simple task to perform in a 
specified manner. Most of these tasks 
do not require any large amount of 
physical strength or endurance and for 
this and other reasons, women ought to 
find an increasingly large place in the 
service of banks, thus setting free an 
increasing number of male bank em- 
ployees for factory and other business 
positions demanding qualities of physi- 
cal strength and others which are asso- 
ciated with the male worker. 

It will doubtless be some time before 
bank officials will be willing to place 
women in the windows as tellers and 
in other positions where they come 
more directly in contact with the public. 
The patron of a bank will continue to 
associate the banking business with such 
peculiar physical and business qualities 
as are supposed to be associated with 
men, but there is often little to justify 
even these patrons, except popular prej- 
udice. 

There are certain characteristics 
about the work of a bank, other than 
the wages, which very greatly affect 
the supply of employees and tend to 
secure for banks that number and grade 
of employees which they demand. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
following: 

(a) The social status which bank 
work gives to employees, both men and 
women. Banking has long been asso- 
ciated in the minds of the populace, 
with wealth and therefore the employees 
are in general, greatly respected by 
their fellow workers in other lines. A 
young woman, for example, will accept 
a clerical position in a bank at a much 
less wage than she could receive as a 
domestic or department store worker, 
because she is not willing to be known 
among her associates as a wage earner 
of this tvpe. In other words, a part of 
her income is a psychic income. Like- 


wise young men will enter a bank at 
very small wages rather than a factory, 
both because of the dignity of the posi- 
tion and because of the lure of the big 
prize in the form of an officer's position. 
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(b) This may well be considered as 
a second factor determining the supply 
of bank employees—namely, the theoret- 
ical opportunity that an employee has 
of becoming an officer. The mathemati- 
cal chance is a very small one but just 
as a young man is lured into medicine 
by learning of the enormous fee a 
famous surgeon secures, or into the legal 
profession by the knowledge of the 
large retainer fee, so many young men 
go into the banking business and are 
content to spend many years at very 
moderate salaries partly because they 
hope that they may be made an officer 
sometime in the future. 

(c) In the third place the agreeable- 
ness of the work attracts employees. 
This expresses itself not only in good 
working conditions but also in the 
cleanliness of the work and the rela- 
tively agreeable character of their asso- 
ciates. 

(d) Another factor is the shortness 
of the hours and the vacations which 
are usually a part of a bank’s policy. 
There is also usually a very liberal 
policy with respect to payment of 
wages during absence, either of a 
temporary nature or of those extending 
over a period of several months. All 
this consciously or unconsciously enters 
into the calculations of bank employees 
and considerably affects the supply of 
labor flowing into the banks. 

(e) Another factor affecting the sup- 
ply is the ease of learning the work. 
That is to say, a new employee can be 
taken into a bank and assigned to some 
phase of the work which can be readily 
learned and as he continues in the serv- 
ice of the bank he gradually learns the 
work of other departments. He is being 
paid, in other words, for his apprentice- 
ship work. In the larger banks this is 
especially true, where division of labor 
has proceeded to such an extent that 
large numbers of employees may come 
and go without seriously impairing the 
efficiency of the organization. 

In this connection the labor turnover 
may be discussed. For reasons in part 
stated above, and in other particulars 
well recognized, the labor turnover in 
the larger banks during the past several 

















vears, has been very high. From a 
limited investigation of selected banks, 
it is found that not infrequently 50 per 
cent. of the present employees in a bank 
were not in any bank’s employ three 
vears ago. Labor turnover in an in- 
dustrial plant always means a consid- 
erable degree of inefficiency. That is 
to say, the coming and going of workers 
is very expensive. To a certain extent 
this is true even in the case of a bank, 
but not to the extent that might be 
imagined, assuming that the bank is 
well organized in its departments. If 
the various departments have at their 
head a competent man and an assistant 
to take his place when he is transferred 
or resigns, and such additional em- 
plovees depending upon the importance 
and size of the department, the resign- 
ing or transferring of a considerable 
part of the force does not lead to any 
decrease in the efficiency of the depart- 
ment. In other words, if the skeleton 
of the department is maintained at all 
times, consisting of the department 
head. his assistant, and a certain addi- 
tional number, there can be a high turn- 
over in the department without impair- 
ing its efficiency to any large degree. 
This is true because much of the work 
is of a routine, clerical character and 
under proper supervision can soon be 
learned. 

There are other factors which affect 
the supply of bank employees, such as 
the practice of many banks of insuring 
their employees, the payment of a bonus, 
or profit sharing. The bonus and profit 
sharing have been adopted by many 
banks during the past several years be- 
cause thev believed—and rightly so in 
many cases—that the wage of bank em- 
plovees had not kept apace with the 
increased cost of living. * This has been 
an expediency to meet the situation 
when it took the form of a bonus, al- 
though it may be questioned whether, 
after a bonus has been paid a number 
of times, it does not lose most of its 
psychological, as well as its practical, 
force. True profit sharing can have 
only a limited scope in the banking 
business, but to this subject considerable 
discussion needs to be given. 
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On the demand side of the equation, 
it is found that the growth of the bank- 
ing business has been such as to require 


a marked increase in the number of 
employees; notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery of 
many kinds in the banking business, 
yet much of the work is of a character 
which requires direct human labor. The 
human factor will always be an impor- 
tant one in transacting the work of a 
bank. Mechanical devices may be used 
even to a larger extent than at present, 
but so much of the work of a bank is 
of a personal character, that it must 
be transacted by men and women. Be- 
cause of the character of bank work, 
certain qualities such as honesty, fidelity, 
and trustworthiness, occupy or should 
occupy, a high place and should be a 
factor in deciding compensation. It is 
doubtless true that most of the work 
in a modern bank is of a routine, cleri- 
cal character, and therefore does not 
require ability of a high order, but, 
because of its personal and fiduciary 
character, such qualities as honesty and 
fidelity are very important and should 
be rewarded in much the same manner 
that original ability in other positions is 
rewarded. 

There is, however, in many respects, 
a tendency. to over-emphasize mere 
length of service as a factor in de- 
termining wages and salaries in bank 
work. It has been stated that much 
of the work of a bank can be done as 
well after six months of service as after 
six years, and therefore it is not so 
much length of service in a particular 
position that should be rewarded, but 
rather such qualities as trustworthiness,. 
honesty, and a proof of ability to be 
transferred from a lower to a higher, 
and still higher, position. That is to say, 
more careful analysis of what the 
particular work is worth, regardless of 
who does it, should be made in determin- 
ing wages in banks. The analysis should’ 
begin with position and not with person.. 
The personal factor is important in de- 
termining the transfer from position to- 
position and automatically the salary 
will be increased, because the higher 
wage is attached to the more important 
position. It is remarkable the extent 
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to which length of service in merely 
routine work has been rewarded in the 
banking employment. 

This policy is certain, as the bank- 
ing business becomes more highly com- 
petitive and commercial in its character, 
to affect the general character of the 
bank employee. Banks frequently com- 
plain that they cannot get young men 
of ability to fill the more responsible 
positions. This is undoubtedly the 
case, and not the least explanation of it 
is that the bank officials have not taken 
the trouble to train promising young 
men who had growth in them, and 
promote them on the basis of proven 
ability, rather than giving precedence 
to some one who has been in the service 
longer. There is great danger that even 
a promising young man may become a 
mediocre if he is permitted to remain 
too long on unimportant work. It is 
not to be expected that the rank and 
file of men and women who remain in 
the banking business will be of first-rate 
character, because many positions in 
the bank require only second and third 
rate ability and the very force of com- 
petition will bring the character of em- 
ployees down to the level of the charac- 
ter of the work. One of the most discour- 
aging places a young man can enter for 
his business career has been in the 
large commercial bank in the metropoli- 
tan districts, because too many such 
banks do not have the organization 
which finds men of first rate ability and 
sees to it that they are given a chance 
to display it in positions of increased 
responsibility. 

What the banking business needs 
most is better internal organization and 
analysis of the job and of the man. 
There are too many square men in 
round holes, in the banking business. 
There is too little opportunity for the 
promising young man and woman to 
secure advancement in the banking busi- 
ness. There has been too much nepo- 
tism in it to attract young men without 
influence and friends. It has been a 


brave teacher who would advise his most 
promising graduate to enter the banking 
business unless he has some assurance 
that a particular bank, or someone in it, 
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would keep an eye on him to see that 
he really had a chance to learn the busi- 


ness. Especially is this true of the 
larger banks. The shortest road to the 
better position has often been by way 
of the smaller bank where the young 
man had an opportunity to see and take 
part in the workings of all departments 
of the business. 

Attention may now be directed to the 
table which is in itself largely explana- 
tory. In calculating the weighted average 
in connection with the table, certain 
unusual salaries which were paid only 
to one man for a particular kind of 
work were disregarded. A study of this 
table shows many interesting aspects of 
bank salaries. There is, for example, 
great variation in the wages for par- 
ticular groups of employees. This is due 
to a number of factors, among which 
may be mentioned the absence of a 
standardization of bank work. The 
banking business is proverbially con- 
servative, and very properly so. There 
is, however, some reason to believe that 
this conservatism has expressed itself 
in some undesirable respects. There is 
a tendency, for example, to neglect the 
purely organization side of the bank 
and a disposition to follow practices of 
the past which have little to commend 
them except their age. In other words, 
the banking business as a business is 
not as well organized as some other 
lines of business from the standpoint 
of internal efficiency. It is not urged 
that it is capable of such standardiza- 
tion and organization as certain other 
tvpes of business, for the particular type 
of bank organization is largely a result 
of the volume and character of business 
which the particular bank has to trans- 
act. Nevertheless, comparatively little 
attention has been given to the internal 
efficiency and organization of bank em- 
ployees’ work. 

Another factor contributing to the 
great variation in salaries for the same 
class of work is to the practice of deter- 
mining the wage to a considerable degree 
on the basis of the personal qualities 
of the employees to the exclusion of 
the job itself. A particular employee 
may be an unusually good man for a 
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particular grade of work and yet not 
qualified for a higher position in some 
other department wiich normally 
carries a larger salary. The result 
frequently is that his salary in the 
particular position is increased on the 
grounds that he is a very good man in 
that job and has had years of service. 
The result often is that one or more 
men, as, for example, a teller, may be 
obtaining a salary out of all proportion 
to the average salary paid for tellers, 
although the actual work which he does 
in comparison with other tellers does 
not justify such a difference. As a re- 
sult, the opportunity for invidious com- 
parisons are frequent, and are produc- 
tive of much dissatisfaction among bank 
employees. Individual comparisons are 
all the time being made among employees 
in a bank, and the employer frequently 
is not able to justify the discrepancies. 
This and similar difficulties arise from 
a failure to analyze the job itself and 
determine within certain ranges what 
the work by its very character is worth. 
Then, again, there is the disposition to 
emphasize length of service in itself as 
a basis for increased salary. To the 
extent that length of service means in- 
creased efficiency, proven honesty, and 
trustworthiness, there is some justifica- 
tion for such a policy, but many posi- 
tions in a modern bank can be filled as 
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well after a short period of service as 
after a long one. In any event there is 
no direct relation between increase in 
efficiency and increase in length of serv- 
ice. 

The banking business is peculiarly an 
easy one in which to establish promo- 
tions on the basis of proven worth. 
Not only are there many classes of 
work to be done requiring different 
grades of ability and efficiency, but also 
within many of these groups there are 
gradations in the character of the work. 
For example, different grades of book- 
keepers are needed. Then, too, another 
peculiarity of the banking business is 
that young men and women may be 
taken into it and gradually and progres- 
sively promoted to more responsible 
positions. There is an unusual oppor- 
tunity in the process of training young 
men and women to select the most de- 
serving and to promote them to the 
more responsible work. In other words, 
the banking business has less excuse 
than almost any other type of business 
for not having an efficient organization. 
If the merit system is really established, 
and analysis made of the character of 
the work to be done and the particular 
qualities of respective employees to do 
it, every bank ought to have an efficient 
organization. 
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Over the Manager’s Desk 


A Story of Foreign Trade Banking 





By Nathan G. Chatterton 


Manager Foreign Department, Great Lakes Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


NE day some time ago, a young 
lady came to my desk, evidently 
in a hurry, and asked if I could 

send some money quickly to Paris. A 
friend there was in urgent need, she 
said. I took her order for a cable trans- 
fer, she paid me the money, and took a 
receipt. 

“Oh, is that all there is to it?’ she 
asked, opening her eyes in some aston- 
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C. 1920, Moffett, Chicago 
NATHAN G. CHATTERTON 


Manager Foreign Department, Great Lakes 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ishment. “You know,” she went on, 
“this is all Greek to me; why doesn’t 
someone write an article on the sub- 
ject?” 

I regarded her in amazement. 
“Why,” I said, “there are more articles 
written today on the subject of foreign 
trade and foreign exchange than ever 
before. You can’t pick up a magazine, 


business or general, that does not con- 
tain some kind of an article on the sub- 
ject.” 

“I know,” she said impatiently ;““but 





they’re written by professors, and are 
too—too theoretical and too—too tech- 
nical for the ordinary reader to under- 
stand; so they are not read. Now, 
tell me, if you have time, just how you 
are going to send my money to Paris.” 

“It’s a very simple operation,” I 
replied. “We cable one of our Paris 
correspondents to charge our account 
and pay the amount to your friend 
against receipt. The cable is sent in 
code in order to minimize the expense, 
and a test word or number is added in 
order to assure our correspondents that 
the message was sent by us.” 

“What is a test word?” 

“We have a private cipher list which 
we send to each of our correspondents, 
each list different from all the others. 
Of course, we have a duplicate of each 
list in our private cipher folder. The 
amounts from one up are each repre- 
sented by a number; then there are 
special numbers representing months of 
the year, days of the week, etc. Thus, 
when we cable our Paris correspondents 
to pay 10,252 frances to your friend we 
make up our test as follows: 


BG icictctiseccies 62 
| rere rer erie 43 
IN eek at se 92 
REE eee 6 
—__ or re a ae 9 

a ise be om eee gle 9 

221 


to which we add an arbitrary 
number standing for our corre- 
spondents, for instance...... 72 


Test number 


This usually follows the message, 
and may be given in figures only, or 
a corresponding word from one of the 
standard codes may be used. The lat- 
ter is preferable, as numerals are very 
often mutilated in transit. 

“When a message is received, our 
correspondents make up the test num- 
19 
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ber from our cipher sheet, and if they 
agree they pay without hesitation the 
amount ordered. But if, as sometimes 
happen, they do not agree they cable 
us to that effect. One of two things 
has happened; our test was incorrectly 
made up originally or the test word was 
mutilated in transit. The latter is usu- 
ally the case, as all cables are care- 
fully checked before they are sent off.” 

Just at this time a clerk presented a 
check for signature. The young lady 
watched me sign the check. “Why do 
you have two checks? Are they original 
and duplicate. ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Please explain. I should think it a 
great waste of time and paper.” 

“The original,” I said, “is mailed di- 
rect to the. payee by first steamer, and 
the duplicate by the next steamer. If 
one is lost, the other will be paid. This 
method of remitting is followed usually 
when the amount is large and the sav- 
ing of interest is important; but in case 
of small amounts, we advise our cus- 
tomers to keep the duplicate until they 
hear that the original has not been re- 
ceived; then forward the duplicate. If 
a single check were issued and should 
be reported lost a duplicate could not 
be issued without a bond of indemnity 
or a proper guaranty, for the simple 
reason that the single check might not 
actually be lost but be in the hands of 
an innocent third party: so that “9 

“T guess so,” she said rather vaguely. 
“Well, it’s rather too deep for me. 
Only don’t forget to send this money 
to my friend in Paris. She’s the dearest 
girl! And don’t forget to write that 
article. Good-bye.” 

That was sometime ago, and I hadn’t 
made up my mind to write that article 
until a few days ago. 

I have been wondering how many 
people really are interested in the de- 
tails of Foreign Trade Banking. I got 
an answer about three weeks ago, when 
I was asked to give a little informal talk 
before the Citizenship class of the Wo- 
men’s Civic Club of Chicago. I found 





a gathering of very earnest women, in- 
telligent, and anxious to learn every- 
thing possible about the doings in the 
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business world. One of them was the 
wife of a political economist. Many of 
them were home-makers without expe- 
rience in business. I spent a most en- 
joyable hour and a half with them, 
first giving a little talk on Foreign 
Trade, including foreign exchange and 
foreign loans, and then answering, or 
trying to answer, all sorts of questions 
of a general economic nature. If those 
women were interested in the dry de- 
tails of foreign business, then, it seemed 
to me, there must be thousands of others, 
men and women, all over the country 
who would like to read how modern 
banks conduct their foreign depart- 
ments, with their various divisions. 
Hence this article. 

Many a book and many an article 
have been written about foreign trade 
and foreign exchange. This is to be 
only a brief article, in which I shall try 
to make plain some of the so-called in- 
tricacies of foreign trade banking. 

Let us assume, just for a beginning, 
that a man, noting the high price of 
hair-nets, decides that it would be prof- 
itable for him to import the nets direct 
from the manufacturers abroad. He 
knows that they are made in Shantung, 
in France, and in Czecho-Slovakia, but 
he does not know the names of any ex- 
porters. He has seen some advertise 
ment or has heard of some foreign trade 
bank, goes to the bank, and tells his 
needs. 

The Foreign Department manager 
looks interested. “Keep an account 
here?” 

“No, sir; but—” 


“Oh, that’s all right. Glad to be of 


service if possible anyhow. Come in 
and sit down.” He beams on the cus- 
tomer and presses a button. B-Z-Z-Z. 


“John, hair-nets.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Soon a file is brought to the man- 
ager’s desk. 

“Um—let me see. Chefoo. Here’s a 
firm in Chefoo who offers five thousand 
gross of human hair-nets at $3.50 per 
gross C. I. F. San Francisco. Inter- 
ested?” 

This may or may not result in busi- 
ness. Very often it does. The bank 




















has given valuable service, and has 
probably secured a good customer. For, 
it is obvious that if the customer has 
much foreign business, he will take his 
account to the bank that gives him the 
best service. 

Another illustration. A manufactur- 
er in this country desiring to export 
will call upon his bank for advice. Now, 
an up-to-date Foreign Department re- 
ceived daily all kinds of reports as to 
business conditions abroad, also names 
of husiness houses who are in the mar- 
ket for all kinds of manufactured prod- 
ucts. All this information is at the dis- 
posal of the exporters in this country. 
A bank should also be able to give in- 
formation as to trade routes, steamship 
service, the correct way in which ship- 
ping documents should be made out, 
etc., etc. In view of the fact, however, 
that a great deal of this information is 
given by first-class forwarders, the bank 
undoubtedly will put his customer in 
touch with a reputable forwarder. 

As a result of the information ob- 
tained from the bank and the efforts 
that the bank has made, the manufac- 
turer is very often immediately put in 
touch with some importer abroad who 
needs just the article which the manu- 
facturer turns out, and good business 
results. If the banker has nothing on 
file, he will get busy by mail or cable 
and bring two good business men to- 
gether. You see, the foreign trade 
banker is a kind of a matrimonial agent, 
if you know what I mean. 

Another illustration. A merchant has 
bought, let us say, some Denmark but 
ter, to be shipped two months ahead, the 
consignor to draw on the merchant at 
sight in Danish kronor. This means 
that the merchant has to furnish in, say 
three months a certain amount of Dan- 
ish kronor. At the present rate of ex- 
change, he has a profit; but if the mar- 
ket should go up very far, he might 
have a heavy loss. He goes to his 
banker, and tells him his troubles. 

“That’s easy,” says the Foreign De- 
partment manager; “I will buy the nec- 
essary kronor now for delivery three 
months ahead at your option.” Thus 
the deal is closed. The merchant gives 
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the bank a contract to take so many 
kronor at his option any time during 
the month of August at the rate of 
17.50. The merchant, taking no risk 
on the exchange, is sure of his profit. 
Of course if he had let the matter stand 
and the exchange on Denmark should 
go down he would make more money, 
but he would be speculating in exchange, 
which a conservative business man 
ought not to do. 

Still another similar illustration. A 
man has sold a certain amount of lum- 
ber to a Liverpool merchant at a price 
in pounds sterling. He is to ship in 
August, at which time he will draw his 
bills of exchange. He does not know 
what his exchange will be worth to him, 
and so goes to his bank, who will readi- 
ly agree to buy the exchange at a cer- 
tain rate, deliverable at the seller's 
option in August. In this instance the 
seller might have speculated on the 
price of exchange; but in securing his 
rate immediately, he is sure of his profit. 

Naturally in both these instances, 
both customers are responsible business 
men whose contract is considered per- 
fectly good by the bank. 

But some one wants to know how a 
foreign department functions. What is 
the machinery? Now, one of the things 
that a foreign department manager dis- 
likes to talk about is the routine of his 
department. He will talk about rates 
of exchange, the poor cable service, the 
great amount of speculation in German 
marks, and almost everything else under 
the sun but routine— 

Well, here goes for just a glimpse 
of the machine. Visualize, if you will, 
a space, divided rate sections filled with 
desks, high and low; books, typewriters 
(machines I mean), adding machines, 
filing cases, papers and last, the human 
element, men and women. 

They seem to be working hard, some 
at the machines, some at books, others 
dictating letters. It looks rather 
chaotic to an outsider; but every 
well regulated department has sev- 
eral divisions, each in charge of an 
expert. There may be a Foreign Trade 
Division, an Exchange Bought Divi- 
sion, an Exchange Sold Division, and a 
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Cable Division, a Commercial Credit 
Division, a Bookkeeping Division, and 
so on ad libitum. 

And there are also divisions by na- 
tionalities: Greek, Chinese, Italian, 
Scandinavian, Polish, and so on, each 
in charge of a native manager. 

And over all there is the general man- 
ager, usually known by the simple title, 
Manager Foreign Department. Does a 
wise manager bother with routine? He 
does not. He leaves all that to the divi- 
sion head, who is responsible to the 
manager for the proper working of his 
division. 

But some one says, “Yes, I see all 
that; but what do they have to do?” 
Patience, and I will tell you a little, 
just a little. I have explained some- 
thing of the function of the Foreign 
Trade Division, which is a service bu- 
reau, pure and simple, designed to sup- 
ply real business to the rest of the de- 
partment. Service makes customers; 
customers sell their exchange and buy 
their exchange from the bank. Just here 
is where the Exchange Bought and the 
Exchange Sold divisions come in. 

It would take too long to explain all 
the functions of the Exchange Bought 
and the Exchange Sold divisions. Each 
has its own set of books and forms. All 
exchange bought is entered in proper 
registers, given a number, and is re- 
mitted for collection to the bank’s corre- 
spondents in London, Paris, Shanghai, 
etc. All exchange sold is entered in a 
proper register, and the drafts are ad- 
vised to the banks abroad on which they 
are drawn. 

Naturally when a bill of exchange is 
bought and remitted, it is charged in 
the department’s ledger to the bank’s 
correspondent; likewise all exchange 
drawn is credited in the department’s 
ledger to the account of the bank’s 
correspondent. It is the function of the 
bookkeeping division to take care of the 
department’s ledgers. 

The ledgers are usually divided in 
two parts, one for Sterling and the other 
for Continental exchange, or exchange 
which may be expressed decimally. The 
dollar equivalent of each item, whether 
bought or sold, is always expressed in 


the Bought and Sold registers and like- 
wise in the ledgers, so that the cost of 
exchange can always be easily ascer 
tained. Indeed, it is the duty of the 
bookkeeping division to make out «a 
balance sheet daily, showing exactl, 
how much exchange the bank has with 
each of its correspondents, with the dol- 
lar equivalent in each case. 

The Cable division decodes all mes- 
sages received, and distributes them to 
the proper department of the bank. It 
also codes and dispatches all cables 
sent out by the bank. This division 
has seven or eight standard codes, 
and also private codes of the bank 
and of its correspondents. The work 
is very exacting, because a mistake 
in a cable, either received or sent, 
might be costly. So that the work 
of one member of the division is always 
carefully checked by another member, 
and the initials of the two appear as a 
record in order to place responsibility. 

I remember an interesting incident 
which happened during the war in con- 
nection with a cablegram received from 
Paris. This cable gave instructions to 
open a commercial credit for 190,000 
francs to cover the shipment of some 
foodstuff. The test word was checked, 
and seemed to agree if a date six days 
before was used. In view of the very 
poor cable service which we had dur- 
ing the war, and which has not im- 
proved very much since, it seemed rea- 
sonable to believe that the cable had 
been dispatched six days before. And 
so the credit was opened. 

When the confirmation of the cable 
was received by mail, it was instantly 
discovered that the credit should have 
been for 62,000 frances only, and the 
cable was sent two days only before it 
was received in New York. In check- 
ing the message with the proper date 
and 62,000 francs instead of 190,000 
francs, the test word was found to be 
correct. Fortunately there was time 
enough to correct the letter of credit 
before it could be used. How there 
could have been a mutilation of 62,000 
francs so that the message when re- 
ceived read 190,000 francs remains a 
mystery to me. 




















This instance is given to show that 
too much care cannot be taken in hand- 
ling a cable division. 


The Commercial Credit division 
speaks for itself. It is not my inten- 
tion to go into the details of Commercial 
Credits in this brief article. That shall 
serve as a subject of a later article. 

The divisions of Nationalities are 
formed to develop business with the re- 
spective nationalities. If a Chinese en- 
ters a bank, he would much rather speak 
his own language; this is also true of a 
Greek or a Pole. 

But how does a bank know what 
charge to make for a draft or a cable 
transfer? Foreign exchange is subject 
to the law of supply and demand the 
same as any other commodity. When 
there is an abundance of bills in the 
market, the price paid is lower; and, 
conversely, when there is a great de- 
mand for exchange the price is higher. 
That’s the simplest way of putting it. 

But a bank has many markets where 
he can go and buy and sell exchange. 
For instance, here in Chicago, if the 
local bid and asked prices are not satis- 
factory, we can go into the New York 
market and buy and sell. Every modern 
bank receives from his London and 
Paris correspondents a daily cable with 
information as to the rates of exchange 
in the London and Paris market. 

It sometimes is more profitable to 
buy, let us say, Stockholm kronor in 
London than in Chicago or New York. 
Or one can buy sterling in Paris, or 
German marks in Stockholm, or Belgian 
francs in Germany, and so on. This 
is called arbitrage, and is too intricate 
a subject to be treated of in this paper. 
The poor cable service makes it very 
difficult to arbitrage successfully. 

Foreign currency bills form the basis 
of a foreign department’s stock in trade. 
With them he builds up his balances 
abroad. These foreign currency bills 
are drawn at sight and on time, that is, 
at ten, thirty, sixty and ninety days’ 
sight, and cover commodities shipped 


abroad—cotton, wheat, flour, meat, 
steel, machinery, hosiery, etc., ete. 
Documents may be attached to the 


drafts or may be sent directly to the 
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purchaser abroad, dependent on the lat- 
ter’s credit standing and arrangement 
with the seller. But most bills have 
documents attached, as they are more 
easily negotiated with a bank by reasom 
of their greater security. 

A bank will buy a sight bill, let us 
say, on London, for £1276-9-8; that is, 
twelve hundred and seventy-six pounds 
sterling, nine shillings and eight pence, 
paying for it the market rate, which, 
let us say, is $3.80 per pound. This 
bill is remitted to the dank’s London 
correspondent, which collects the bill, 
crediting the proceeds to the bank’s 
account. 

On the same day the bill is bought, 
a man owing money i. London for goods 
bought there, will come into the bank 
and buy a draft for £1250. The bank 
will draw its draft on its London corre- 
spondent and charges the customer 
$3.8014 per pound, thus making a profit 
of one-quarter of a cent a pound, or 
$3.13. The draft for £1250 is duly 
presented in London and is charged 
against the Chicago bank’s account. 

Now, it is obvious that single opera- 
tions such as described above do not as 
a rule offset themselves, but the illustra- 
tion will serve. An active bank is buy- 
ing and selling drafts of various 
amounts all day long, and the difference 
between its buying rate and its selling 
rate represents its profit. Sometimes a 
bank’s sales are larger than its pur- 
chases, and then it has to go into the 
open market and buy exchange from 
some bank which has it to sell. And, 
on the other hand, its purchases may 
be greater than its sales, and then it 
goes into the open market as a seller. 

I can remember fifteen or sixteen 
years ago when banks opened foreign 
departments under protest as a neces- 
sary evil simply to take care of their 
customers’ requirements. To-day the 
functions of foreign trade banking are 
ever on the increase, keeping pace with 
the needs of American foreign traders 
and performing services which the old- 
time banker never dreamed of. 

Doesn't this speak well for the fu- 
ture of American foreign trade? 





Keeping Out of Court 
By John Edson Brady 


A BORROWER presented his note 


to a bank for discount. The 

note had already been signed by 
a surety and it carried “interest from 
date.” The cashier of the bank, merely 
for the purpose of putting the note in 
proper form, changed it to read “‘in- 
terest from maturity.” He did not in- 
form the surety about the change, but 
naturally assumed that the surety 
would not object to having his liability 
reduced. The maker defaulted and the 
bank sought to hold the surety. And 
then the bank found out that the change 
made in the note by the cashier, al- 
though it operated to reduce the amount 
for which the surety was responsible, 
released him from all liability. It 
would have been well worth that cash- 
ier’s time to have known that much of 
the law before, rather than after, he 
discounted the note. 

Not long ago the executor of an es- 
tate had an individual account in a New 
York bank. He deposited checks pay- 
able to himself as executor in his in- 
dividual account. The executor owed 
the bank money on a note and he paid 
it with a check against his account. 
The bank believed the executor to be 
honest and assumed that he was pay- 
ing the note with his own money. As 
a matter of fact the money belonged to 
the estate. The executor afterwards 
withdrew various sums belonging to the 
estate and used the money for himself. 
Although the bank had no actual knowl- 
edge that the executor was wrongfully 
using the money of the estate, it was 
held that the bank was liable. The 
amount of the judgment against the 
bank was more than $15,000. This li- 
ability could have been avoided by re- 
quiring the executor to deposit estate 
funds in a separate account, and if the 
bank had understood the risk it was run- 
ning it surely would have taken this 
step. 

Most bankers know that a bank is 
liable to its depositor where it pays 
a check drawn by him which bears a 
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forged indorsement. Recently a bank, 
having knowledge of this rule of liabil- 
ity, adopted a rule to the effect that it 
would not be liable in such a case .un- 
less the depositor notified the bank 
within ten days after the cancelled 
voucher, bearing the forged indorsement, 
was returned to him. This rule was 
printed in the front part of the pass- 
books issued by the bank. A clerk in 
the employ of one of the depositors of 
that bank fraudulently obtained a num- 
ber of checks signed by the depositor, 
aggregating more than sixteen thousand 
dollars. He forged the indorsements 
of the payees on the checks and collected 
them. The fraud was not discovered for 
more than ten days after the cancelled 
checks had been returned by the bank. 
The bank then claimed that, under the 
rule which it had adopted, the loss 
should fall upon the depositor. But, 
in attempting to protect itself, the bank 
had overlooked the most important 
thing. It had not called the rule to the 
depositor’s attention. At least, when 
the case came to trial it was unable to 
prove affirmatively that the depositor 
had knowledge of the rule. And the 
court held that this was necessary in 
order to make the rule effective. The 
rule, which was lengthy and expressed 
in technical, cumbersome language, 
was what the court called a “trap for 
the unwary,” which the average person 
would not take the bother to read. 
Printing it in the pass book was not 
enough. What the bank should have 
done was to have the depositor sign a 
card with the rule printed on it or adopt 
some other system which would enable 
it to show, if necessary, that the de- 
positor actually knew of the existence 
of the rule. Having failed to do this 
the loss was on the bank and not on 
the depositor. 

Each of these cases is an instance 
of liability that might have been avoid- 
ed. Each shows a bank in difficulty, 
involving financial loss, which might 
have been forestalled, had not the 
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banker acted without a knowledge of 
elemental banking law. 

A banker’s time is limited. He can- 
not, as a rule, take up a systematic 
study of the law. But he can give 
a little attention to the current bank- 
ing decisions. The practice won't take 
much of his time and it may enable him 
to avoid the costly errors that other 
banks fall into. Surely it is worth any 
banker’s time to keep out of court 
whenever he can. 

The cases referred to above do not 
stand alone. Similar cases are con- 
stantly being brought before the courts. 
A few of them are taken up in the 
balance of the space at my disposal. 


A GUARANTY OF BONDS THAT DID NOT 
HOLD 


A partnership, through its salesman, 
offered five $1,000 bonds to a bank. 
The bank would not take the bonds 
without a guaranty that they would 
be paid. So the cashier of the firm 
wrote out a guaranty and delivered it 
to the bank. He did this on the au- 
thority of one of the two partners. 
The other partner, however, was the 
responsible member of the firm. The 
bonds proved to be worthless, and the 
bank sought to hold the responsible 
partner liable. It was held that it 
could not do so, as he knew noth- 
ing about the guaranty and the rule 
is that one member of a commercial 
partnership cannot bind the other mem- 
bers upon contracts of guaranty. First 
National Bank v. Parson, New York 
Court of Appeals. 


BANK LIABLE FOR PAYING DEPOSIT TO 
SHERIFF UNDER EXECUTION 


A customer of a bank, who was in- 
debted to it, assigned to the bank an 
endowment policy as security. When 
the policy fell due, the bank collected 
the preceeds, paid itself and credited the 
balance to the customer. The next 
day the sheriff appeared with a writ of 
2xecution in an action against the cus- 
tomer. The president and cashier of 
che bank, believing that they were act- 
ing properly, paid the balance on de- 
posit, $458.49, to the sheriff. But there 
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was a statutory provision, with which 
they were not familiar, and which de- 
clared that the proceeds of a policy, the 
annual premium on which is less than 
$500, shall be exempt from execution. 
The court held that it was the bank’s 
duty to Lave notified the customer, be- 
fore paying the money to the sheriff. 
Having failed to do so it was liable to 
the customer. Hing v. Lee, California 
District Court of Appeal. 


CASHIER’S FIDELITY BOND 


Careless statements in applying for 
a fidelity bond, or for a renewal, may 
deprive the bank of all rights under 
the bond. This happened in a decision 
recently handed down. In applying for 
a $5000 bond, to indemnify a bank 
against losses through the dishonesty of 
its cashier, the president signed a state- 
ment to the effect that the cash and se- 
curities would be examined weekly and 
compared with the books by the direc- 
tors. These examinations were not 
made. And in applying for renewals 
the bank represented that the cashier 
had always faithfully and honestly ac- 
counted for all property in his control. 
As a matter of fact the directors and 
officers knew that the cashier had re- 
peatedly permitted overdrafts con- 
trary to their instructions. These cir- 
cumstances, it was decided, relieved the 
surety company from all liability on 
the bond. Fidelity & Deposit Co. v. 
Kane, Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 


HOLDING BACK PART OF LOAN IS USURY 


A national bank loaned money on 
notes payable in Virginia at six per 
cent., the highest rate allowed by law 
in that state. The bank required the 
borrower to leave twenty per cent. of 
the amount of the loan on deposit, not 
subject to the borrower’s check. It was 
held that this constituted usury. And 
under the Federal statute, which applies 
to national banks, the bank waived all 
right to interest on the loan and made 
itself liable to the borrower for twice 
the amount of the interest actually paid 


by him. Planters’ National Bank v. 
Wysong, Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. 
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DANGER OF LIABILITY IN GUARDIANSHIP 
ACCOUNTS 


The courts require extreme care on 
the part of banks in paying out trust 
funds. A general guardian opened a 
savings account in her name as guar- 
dian. She was an illiterate person and 
made her signature by mark. The pass 
book was in the possession of the surety 
company which signed the guardian's 
bond as surety. One of the company’s 
rules required that all drafts be coun- 
tersigned by the company. An un- 
known person obtained the book fraud- 
ulently and withdrew $511.35 on two 
forged drafts. The drafts were not 
countersigned by the surety company, 
but they were paid by a teller who was 
unfamiilar with accounts of this char- 
acter. The signatures on the drafts had 
been acknowldeged before a notary and 
the person withdrawing the money had 
the pass book in his possession. Never- 
theless the bank was held liable to the 
guardian for the amount withdrawn. 
The court pointed out that the bank 
should have made a notation on the 
signature card, showing that withdraw- 
als required the approval of the surety 
company and further observed that a 
mere inquiry of the surety company by 
telephone would have uncovered the 
fraud. Myerowich v. Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, New York Supreme 
Court. 


CASHING CHECKS FOR AGENTS 


A bank may make itself liable where 
it cashes a check for an agent, if it turns 
out that the agent does not account to 
his principal for the proceeds. In one 
case the plaintiff was a wholesale drug- 
gist. His agent collected a large num- 
ber of his accounts in the form of 
checks. He indorsed the plaintiff's 
name on a number of these checks, ag- 
gregating $3000, and then indorsed his 
own name as agent. Some of them he 
cashed at the defendant bank. Others 
he cashed at other banks, which sent 
them to the defendant for collection. 
The agent had authority to receive the 
checks, but he had no authority to in- 
dorse or cash them. He absconded with 
the proceeds. It was held that the de- 
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fendant bank was liable for the full 
amount to the druggist. Schaap v. State 
National Bank, Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas. 


PAYING OUT BANKRUPTCY FUNDS ON 
UNCOUNTERSIGNED CHECKS 


When a trustee in bankruptcy de- 
posits funds in a bank the law provides 
for the method in which they are to be 
paid. General Order 29 declares that 
no funds so deposited shall be with- 
drawn except on a check signed by the 
trustee and countersigned by the referee 
or some other designated official. A 
New York bank paid out funds of a 
bankrupt estate on trustee’s checks 
which had not been countersigned. The 
trustee wrongfully retained the money 
for his own use. It was held that the 
bank was liable to the surety on the 
trustee’s bond for the amount of the 
misappropriation. The amount claimed 
was $6600. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland v. Queens County Trust Co., 
New York Court of Appeals. 


CHECK PAYABLE TO CORPORATION DE- 
POSITED IN SECRETARY’S PERSONAL 
ACCOUNT 


A check, payable to a corporation, 
was sent to the office of the company 
by mail. The check was for $5000. 
The secretary of the corporation, with- 
out authority, indorsed the name of the 
corporation on the check by means of a 
rubber stamp. Under this he placed 
his own signature followed by the word 
“secretary.” He deposited the check in 
his individual account. Before the 
fraud was discovered the secretary had 
withdrawn and appropriated $2100. It 
was held that the bank was liable to 
the corporation for the entire amount 
of the check. The bank contended that 
its patronage would suffer if it were 
obliged to challenge the honesty of 
every person making a deposit of this 
kind. But the court observed that “‘de- 
sire for patronage, while commendable, 
should not be encouraged by the practice 
of unbusinesslike and irregular transac- 
tions.” Buena Vista Oil Co. v. Park 
Bank of Los Angeles, California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal. 
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DISMISSAL OF NATIONAL BANK CASHIER 


The board of directors of a national 
bank may dismiss the cashier of the 
bank at any time, with or without rea- 
son. The fact that the cashier may have 
a contract for a definite period of em- 
ployment is immaterial; nor does the 
fact that there is a by-law providing for 
the annual appointment of the cashier 
make any difference. The reason is 
that the National Bank Act expressly 
provides that the board of directors 
may dismiss the cashier at pleasure. 
And the same rule applies to the presi- 
dent and all the other officers of the 
bank. It was so held in the case of 
First National Bank v. Miller, Court 
of Appeals of Georgia. 


OSTENSIBLE LOAN FOR PURPOSE OF 
FOOLING BANK EXAMINER 


There is always a possibility of get- 
ting into trouble through trying to de- 
ceive the bank examiner. A bank in 
failing circumstances was told by the 
bank examiner that it would have to re- 
habilitate its reserve. It borrowed 
$25,000 from the defendant bank on a 
demand note. The money was placed 
to the credit of the failing bank, and 
it was not to be drawn against; the 
note provided that the defendant might 
at its option charge the note off against 
the deposit. Later the borrowing bank 
failed and it was held that the liquida- 
tor was entitled to recover the $25,000 
from the defendant. It was contrary 
to public policy for the failing bank 
to authorize one of its creditors to pay 
himself out of its reserve fund, to the 
prejudice of the other creditors. Fe- 
liciana Bank & Trust Co. v. City Bank 
& Trust Co., Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR MUST BE 
GIVEN PROMPTLY 


The law requires promptness in the 
giving of notice of dishonor, or notice 
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of protest, as it is frequently called. 
In this regard a poor excuse is the 
same as none. A bank was the holder 
of a note which was protested for non- 
payment. A line had been drawn 
through the signature of one of the in- 
dorsers. The bank did not understand 
what the line signified and it delayed 
sending notice to this indorser for six 
or seven days. The ccurt remarked that 
“there is no apparent reason why. .the 
notice could not have been given while 
the inquiry was goirg on,” and held that 
the indorser had been discharged from 
liability. Emerson & Buckingham Bank 
& Trust Co. v. German American Trust 
Co., Supreme Court cf Colorado. 


BANK PROTECTED FROM LIABILITY FOR 
LOST CHECK 


In many states, including New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio and Texas, 
a bank which forwards a check for col- 
lection is liable to the owner if the col- 
lection is lost through the negligence of 
a correspondent bank. In a North Da- 
kota case a bank received a check for 
collection and forwarded it to a cor- 
respondent. It was lost and before pre- 
sentment could be made the drawer 
withdrew his deposit from the drawee 
bank. It was held that the bank which 
forwarded the check was protected from 
liability by the blank form which it 
used in acknowledging checks received 
for collection. The blank form contained 
the following stipulation: ‘All items 
(except checks on us) are credited sub- 
ject to payment. For the collection of 
all items outside of the city we will ob- 
serve due diligence in endeavoring to 
select responsible agents, but will not 
be liable in case of their failure or negli- 
gence, nor for the loss of !tems in the 
mail, nor for employing a circuitous 
route of collection, nor for sending di- 
rect to bank on which item is drawn.” 
Farmers’ State Bank of Des Lacs v. 
Union National Bank of Minot, Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


HAVE been getting a new angle 

on this business of banking. You 

know that advertising has now be- 
come pretty general among the banks. 
Most of this advertising is good—some 
of it not quite so good. However, I 
have been doing a little “gum shoe” 
work to see whether the new converts 
to the science of good advertising had 
really grasped the great cardinal prin- 
ciple of advertising—that the advertiser 
must at all times “deliver the goods.” 
Advertising that is not followed up by 
this “delivery,” is worse than no ad- 
vertising at all. For the most part I 
have found that the advertising banks 
were really and enthusiastically “deliv- 
ering the advertised goods,” but a few 
of them were not, and I believe that I 
have stumbled on the reason for the 
failure of these few. 

In one case the bank bought its 
advertising copy “by the ream” from 
some “copy factory.” It was good stuff 
but it fitted anv bank. It was good 
advertising for banks in general but it 
lacked the individual touch that would 
pin attention to that one particular bank. 
Perhaps this may seem hypercritical, 
but I believe that every bank has an 
individuality that can be expressed in 
its advertising and which makes it just 
a little bit different from every other 
bank. 

In another case a bank ran some 
mighty good, snappy copy, telling of 
the service the bank offered. The copy 
was written by one of the officers of the 
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bank and was designed to bring people 
into the bank “‘to ask questions on their 
own personal financial matters.” The 
copy had the ring of sincerity about 
it. It brought a lot of people’ in—I 
was among them—with all sorts of 
questions. I asked a very simple, even 
elementary, question of one of the minor 
clerks. I was awarded with a pitying 
look for my simple-mindedness and a 
curt answer. That clerk had not been 
“sold” on the advertising of his own 
bank. I think the fault lay primarily 
with the officer who had charge of the 
advertising. He didn’t “follow through” 
to make sure that he could “deliver the 
goods.” 

On the other hand I found a bank 
in a smaller manufacturing city tl.at 
advertised that it would be open Satur- 
day evenings and would “be glad to 
have you drop in when you came down 
town to do your Saturday night shop- 
ping.” The real essence of that adver- 
tisement was in tha. little word “glad.” 
Saturday was a hard day in that bank. 
During the day the big depositors and 
customers were in and business was 
humming. By night everyone was tired, 
but every man and woman, from the 
highest officer to the lowest clerk, was 
thoroughly “sold” on that word “glad.” 
They welcomed the small depositors of 
the “pay night” class with a good word 
and a glad smile—and they did a 
whopping big business. This bank de- 
livered the goods it advertised. 

A big bank in a big city published a 
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booklet on an important business sub- 
ject of great interest. It advertised the 
booklet for free distribution. There 
were thousands of calls for the booklet. 
In the course of a few days after the 
advertisement appeared I called at the 
bank and asked for a copy. The clerk 
told me politely but with a rather bored 
air that he was sorry but they were all 
gone. That’s all he said. I went away, 
but went back later and found a dif- 
ferent clerk on duty. I made my re- 
quest. He too told me that they were 
all gone, but he added: “Do you know, 
sir, the demand for that booklet exceed- 
ed our (get that ‘our’) expectations. 
If you will let me have your name and 
address I will see that you get one, as 
‘we’ are rushing out another edition.” 

That’s what I call “delivering the 
goods.” Small, piffling matters? Well, 
don’t be too sure of that. Remember 
I am an “outsider,” and get the out- 
sider’s point of view. 
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The Liberty Bond campaigns brought 
a lot of people into the banks who had 
never been there before. Many of them 
were curious and wanted to ask ques- 
tions. Many of the questions were al- 
most foolish they were so simple, and 
vet they were important, not only to 
the questioner, but to the bank, for they 
meant the opening up of new channels 
of acquaintance that, by the great law 
of average, must develop at least a few 
deep channels if properly and carefully 
followed. I found that most of the 
banks with which I came in contact, 
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realized the possibilities and took full 
advantage of them. One bank found 
that among these timid questioners was 
a highly intelligent woman who had long 
wanted a checking account, but was 
afraid to acknowledge that she did not 
know how to make out a check. A 
business man had never been able to 
“dope out”—as he put it—how savings 
account interest was figured. Several 
people asked how to make out deposit 
slips. Another asked how much money 
he had to have before he could ask for 
a loan. Another woman asked whether 
a check made out on Sunday was legal. 
One woman had taken a long, hard trip 
each week to make a deposit, not know- 
ing that she could “deposit by mail” 
and save her time and carfare. 
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I heard a woman ask a bank treas- 
urer to explain to her the “Statement 
of Condition” which the bank had just 
published in accordance with the law 
and the call of the Comptroller. I stood 
up close and “listened in,” because I 
have always had a hankering to ask that 
question myself, and I always wondered 
whether anyone really understood ’em, 
or read ’em, for that matter. That 
treasurer had a big job on his hand. He 
did his best. The woman left looking 
mystified, the treasurer looked relieved, 
and I left, wondering whether anyone 
read these “condensed statements” be- 
yond the fellow that got ’em up, the 
compositor and the proofreader. May- 
be this is sacrilege, but then, I am only 
an Outsider! 


ay 








American Institute of Banking Convention 
at Boston 


, I \HE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, held this year in Bos- 

ton, June 15, 16, 17 and 18, brought 

out an unexpectedly heavy attendance. 

Very close to 1,000, delegates and their 

wives, were registered the first night 

and more arrived on the next two days. 

Succeeding Gardner B. Perry, vice- 
president, National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company, Albany, N. Y., as 
president of the institute, Stewart D. 
Beckley of the City National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., will head the organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year. Mr. Beckley 
was vice-president last year. The new 
vice-president elected to succeed him 
was Robert B. Locke, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Detroit, Mich. The 
delegates chose Minneapolis, Minn., as 
their meeting place in 1921. 

When it is considered that seventy- 
eight chapters are now listed in the 
institute, in cities all over the United 
States, the growth and usefulness of 
this organization among the younger 
bank officials and bank employees may 
be realized. 

Except for interference by the 
weather the last two days of the con- 
vention, the delegates were all en- 
thusiastic about the Boston meeting. 

Following the get-together reception 
and dance at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
the night of June 14, which opened the 
convention, the daily programs were 
equally divided between convention ses- 
sions and relaxation in the form of 
excursions, dinners and other enter- 
tainment. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the annual debate on the 
subject: “Resolved: That the adoption 
of a scheme of industrial democracy, in 
which the worker has a voice and vote 
in the management of industry, is the 
best solution of the problem of indus- 
trial unrest.” The Philadelphia chap- 
ter, taking the negative, gained the 
unanimous decision of the judges over 
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the affirmative team from the Los 


Angeles chapter. The teams: 


Philadelphia—Paul B. Detwiler, Philadel- 
phia National Bank; Howard E. Deily, 
Tradesmen’s National Bank; William W. 
Allen, Jr., Philadelphia National Bank, with 
William F. Ritter, Central Trust and Sav- 
ings Company, as alternate. 

Los Angeles—George R. Klingdon, First 
National Bank; Miss Josephine M. Parker, 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank; J. E. 
Woolwine, United States National Bank, 
with Miss Eva M. Swalley, Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, as alternate. 


Papers were read or addresses made 
on these subjects: 


“Savings Department,” George F. Kane, 
assistant treasurer, Security Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

“Trust Department,” William H. Stackel, 
trust officer, Security Trust Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

“Advertising Department,” Fred W. 
Gehle, advertising manager, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, New York. 

“New Business Department,” James B. 
Birmingham, assistant cashier, National City 
Bank of New York. 

“Foreign Exchange Department,” James 
P. Warburg, foreign department, First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston. 

“How the Forum Should Be Conducted,” 
J. H. Brennan, Atlantic National Bank, 
New York. 

“Successful Publicity,” A. C. Burchett, 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“To What Extent Should the Institute 
Participate in Public Affairs?” E. V. Krick, 
Savings Union Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco. 

“Suggestions from Educational Commit- 
tee, American Bankers Association,” George 
E. Allen, educational director, New York. 

“Making Chapter Meetings a Success,” 
Allyn R. Munger, Hartford; Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

“Post Graduate Work,” Carl Fenninger, 
Provident Life and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Greater Recognition by Banks of Insti- 


tute Graduates,” W. H. Wilkes, National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
“Chapter Finance,” Percival Sayward, 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Boston. 
“Co-operation of Bank Officials,” D. Miles 
Williams, First National Bank, Utica, N. Y. 
“The Importance of Public Speaking and 
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Debate,” William R. Ward, Oakland Bank 
of Savings, Oakland, Cal. 

Under the head “Symposium on Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” with Joseph A. 
Broderick, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, directing 
it, the following addresses were made: 

“Discounts and Advances,” Frank J. Zur- 
linden, assistant to the Governor, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Open Market Purchases,” E. R. Kenzel, 
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Deputy Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York. 

“Deposit and Transit System,” O. M. 
Attebery, Deputy Governor, Federal Reserve 
Bank, St. Louis. 

“Note Issues,” Ray M. Gidney, manager, 
Buffalo Branch, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York. 

“Fiscal Operations,” L. F. Sailer, Deputy 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 

“Operating Functions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board,” R. G. Emerson, Assistant 
Secretary, Federal Reserve Board. 
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News of the A. B. A. 


VERYBODY SPEAKS well of the 
banker, but does the banker speak 
well—that’s the question. 

The American Bankers Association 
program committee for the Washington 
convention in October, has sent out the 
“S. O. S.” (send orators suddenly) for 
bank-orators to put on the program of 
what is being termed the “Bankers 
Commonsense Conference,” to be held 
October 18-24. 

Thomas B. McAdams, Richmond, Va., 
member of the program committee, sent 
out a request last week to all members 
of the executive committee, representing 
every state in the Union, asking that 
all bankers with reputations for express- 
ing themselves well from the platform, 
be reported to the program committee. 

“We want to make this a real bankers 
meeting. We want to hear from all 
the representative bankers of the coun- 
try,” said Mr. McAdams. “Our na- 
tional meeting this year is going to lose 
all hurrah features. Conditions of the 
country require the attention of the 
bankers and we want to assemble a 
truly representative attendance at the 
American Financial Congress.” 

Chairmen of a dozen sub-committees, 
who will have charge of various phases 
of the work of arranging for the annual 
convention are: Joshua Evans, Jr., ho- 
tels; Harry V. Haynes, entertainment 
and George O. Vass, vice-chairman; 


Maurice D. Rosenberg, souvenir book- 
let; W. T. Galliher, badges; W. W. 
Spaid, music; John Riordan, automo- 
biles; George O. Walson, convention 
meetings; Frank G. Addison, Jr., com- 
mittee on savings bank section; E. P. 
Wilson, trust company section; W. J. 
Waller, national bank section; G. W. 
White, clearing house section; Maurice 
Otterback, state bank section. Robert 
N. Harper is chairman of the executive 
committee. 

That the peak of the business crisis 
has been passed was the view of Guy 
E. Bowerman, who addressed the 
Washington State Bankers Association, 
recently held in Seattle, Wash. “Just 
before leaving New York, I interviewed 
some of the New York bankers, telling 
them that I was going to the coast and 
asking them how I should present the 
s‘tuation.” said Mr. Bowerman. 

“My conclusions are that a much 
more cheerful view is now being taken 
and the general impression prevails that 
we have reached the peak, that the real 
crisis of the situation has been safely 
passed and that business, both large 
and small, will have a little better go- 
ing from now on. If, however, we are 
to get the full benefit of this reaction, 
deflation must be rigidly continued. 

“Under any analysis deflation proves 
to be an individual matter, or a matter 
for each individual bank, as no general 
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rule may be applied in a country whose 
interests are as diversified as ours. Suc- 
cessful deflation resolves itself into a 
matter of every bank’s scrutinizing with 
utmost. care every loan applied for and 
fearlessly refusing all non-essential 
loans, or those not to be used for the 
purpose of production. 

“The country is gradually but surely 
getting back on an even keel, and is ap- 
proaching what may be termed, I think, 
semi-normal conditions. If we all keep 
our heads and continue to exercise ex- 
treme business caution, we may, I am 
sure, look hopefully and with confidence 
to the very near future.” 

Mr. Bowerman also spoke before the 
Oregon Bankers’ Association on June 
15, at Eugene, Oregon. 

The executive committee of the sav- 
ing bank section of the American 
Bankers Association has received a de- 
tailed report, showing the marked 
growth in deposits of school savings, 
that increase appearing to have occurred 
at a time when sales of the Govern- 
ment’s thrift stamps are greatly re- 
duced. Thus, the New York city school 
board reports that the number of de- 
positors was about 76,000 during the 
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last three school years (even during the 
war) and over 92,000 this year, the 
deposits being $120,000 as against 
$112,000 last year, with total transfer- 
red to individual pass books this year 
$45,000 against $33,000 last year. The 
school sales of government stamps this 
year (to February) were $460,000 as 
against $1,777,000 last year and $4,- 
000,000 in 1918. 

Minneapolis shows the number of de- 
positors for this and two previous years 
to have increased from 25,000 to 
30,000 and now to 48,000 and the 
amount on deposit from $27,000 to 
$28,000 and now $53,000. The sales of 
government stamps during the same 
years were respectively $85,000, 
$51,000, and this year to April 1 
$13,000.' Duluth shows a similar situa- 
tion. 

The California system on April 1 last 
had 21,573 child depositors with $564,- 
337.37 to their credit, in sums from $1 
upward, with a record of $5,400 net 
gain per month since the system was 
established. The proportion of with- 
drawals to deposits is about 40 per 
cent. 
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New Acceptance Literature 


"THE American Acceptance Council, 

111 Broadway, New York, which, 
in connection with its nation-wide cam- 
paign of education, has issued an ex- 
tensive list of booklets on bankers and 
trade acceptances, announces as_ its 
latest publication a pamphlet entitled 
“Some Principles of Bankers Accept- 
ance Credits.” This is the first of a 


series of studies of the whole subject 
of bankers acceptances, as permitted 
under the Federal Reserve Act and the 
Federal Reserve Board regulations. 
Copies of the present publication may 
be obtained on request by those who 
have special interest in the subject. In 


announcing the booklet, the Council 
says: 

“At present there exists a serious 
lack of unanimity among both bankers 
and users of bankers acceptance credits 
with regard to the sound and proper 
use of the acceptance facilities. As a 
result of its experience, deliberations 
and inquiries, the Council is convinced 
that practices have in some cases de- 
veloped partly through lack of expe- 
rience and understanding, and partly 
from the exigencies of the war period— 
which, if uncorrected, might ultimately 
lead to a disastrous consequence and 
restrictive legislation. 
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“The Council believes that it is pref- 
erable that restraints on banking and 
business be self-imposed in conformity 
with sound and tested practices and 
principles, rather than by legislative 
enactment, when to be effective they 
generally must be arbitrary and rigid. 

“The Federal Reserve Act is provided 
with a flexibility to accommodate the 
needs of business in the wide discretion- 
ary regulatory powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board. These powers the 
Board so far has used very moderately. 
It has consistently given in its regula- 
tion a liberal interpretation of the Act, 
emphasizing its desire not to impose on 
the exercise of sound banking judgment, 
limitations hindering initiative and 
practice. 

“The American Acceptance Council 
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feels that it would be most unfortunate 
if, through either ignorance or abuse 
of privilege, banks and business men 
should compel a change of attitude in 
the exercise of the regulatory functions 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“It seems appropriate, therefore, that 
the Council should prepare this study of 
the whole subject of American bankers 
acceptances. In placing it before its 
readers, the Council recommends the 
work to the careful attention of its 
members and invites their hearty sup- 
port in putting sound principles into 
actual practice. The ultimate fate of 
the American bankers acceptance— 
whether it will be directed by self- 
imposed rules or by law and govern- 
mental regulations—lies in the banking 
community’s own hands.” 
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Financial Advertisers Association Exhibit at Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. 


"THE EXTENSION of educational 

work along lines of bank advertis- 
ing and publicity, and the raising of 
standards of efficiency in this depart- 
ment of bank work, has been made a 
special feature of the work of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the American 
Bankers Association. The results of 
this work will be shown in exhibit form 
at the forthcoming A. B. A. convention 
in Washington in October. This com- 
mittee is an innovation introduced by 
President R. S. Hawes at the beginning 
of his term. 

The public relations committee has 
been in close touch with the work of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, 
as well as reviewing carefully the gen- 
eral character of advertising done by 
members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Upon an invitation extended by 
President Hawes, the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at its convention held 
in Indianapolis June 6 to 10, instructed 


that its exhibit then on display there 
should be displayed at the American 
Bankers Association convention at 
Washington October 18 to 22. This 
exhibit of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation which is now the largest de- 
partment of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World is pronounced the 
most wonderful collection of bank ad- 
vertising campaigns, specials, booklets, 
brochures, pamphlets ever assembled. 
Any member of the American Bankers 
Association who is interested in adver- 
tising and business-building could well 
afford to spend the better part of a week 
studying this exhibit. The exhibit is 
composed of fifty-four individual pan- 
els 26 inches x 72 inches in size and 
built in units of three. There are thirty- 
eight individual exhibitors and ten 
prizes awarded. The prize winners will 
be appropriately marked for the conven- 
ience of the delegates to the Washington 
convention. There will be a member of 
the F. A. A. in charge of the exhibit at 
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all times, who will conduct visitors 
through the exhibit, giving them such 
information as they may wish regarding 
any part of the advertising shown. 

In addition to this exhibit, which will 
be the center of activities of the public 
relations committee, there will be a 
special afternoon program, authorized 
by President Hawes and arranged for 
by him, this program to consist entirely 
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of discussions of bank advertising sub- 
jects. This feature of bank work is to 
be given special attention through an 
address to be delivered before the gen- 
eral session by Fred W. Ellsworth, the 
retiring president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, and also a mem- 
ber of the public relations committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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When Will America Go to Work? 


66 E read that France has gone to 
work, that England has gone to 
work, that Germany is working on a 
ten-hour basis, and finally that Soviet 
Russia is enforcing a conscription of 
labor for a longer working day than 
American industrialism would favor. 
When will America go to work?” 

This is what W. A. Sadd, president 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank, and 
vice-president of the savings bank sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, said before the Georgia Bankers 
Association. Continuing, he said: 

“The tax situation seems to me to 
have received a lot of unfortunate dis- 
cussion. Economists can demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of any open-minded in- 
dividual that staggering as is our na- 
tional budget the cost thereof to the ul- 
timate consumer is several times the 
amount actually received by the Govern- 
ment. While not seeking in the least to 


minimize the relation of currency and 
credit inflation to the high cost of living, 
I would express the firm conviction that 
the absolute unnecessary waste and ex- 
travagance which make our national 
budget unnecessarily high, combined 
with the demonstrated faults in the na- 


tional system of taxation, methods of 
financing which savor too strongly of 
political camouflage, have a_ bearing 
upon the high cost of living which the 
average man is too apt to overlook, that 
also, as labor represents between eighty 
and ninety per cent. in the cost of pro- 
duction, we have only to look about us 
to discover the great possibility for in- 
creased production per man and per 
hour of effort. 

“Another important matter on which 
economists and financiers seem to agree 
as to the need for a revision of public 
policy is that of tax exemption of se- 
curities. Even our politicians have dis- 
covered that tax exemptions are reduc- 
ing the sources of public revenue, that 
taxes upon corporations and all produc- 
ing agencies are as a rule passed on to 
the consumer—and that the more a per- 
son is penalized in proportion to the 
size of his tax bill the more will he be 
encouraged to avail himself of newly 
discovered but legitimate ways for less- 
ening his burden. Some one must pay 
the taxes. Therefore, every dollar 
which is exempted from that burden 
merely adds to the cost of the dollars 
which are taxed.” 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1920 
$25,000,000 $237,000,000 


E complete the facilities of 

our correspondent banks by 
placing at their disposal the services 
of a Bond Department especially 
equipped to give responsible market 
executions and assistance in invest- 
ment selections. 
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To Bankers 


E assume that the first thing a 
banker wishes to know when he 
begins to consider changes in quarters is: 


How should a certain space be arranged 
to best meet present and probable future 
requirements / 


To meet this need we offer a service 
which includes the planning of your 
quarters and an estimate of the cost of 
the entire operation, still leaving you in 
no way obligated to us for either the 
architectural or construction work. 


Our charge is a very small one and the 
data prepared will be your property. 


FRED T. LEY & Co., INC. 


Bank Burtpinc DepartMENT 
19 West 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Check Payable to Corporation 
Not to be Deposited in 
Officer’s Account 


Wagner Trading Co. v. Battery Park Na- 
tional Bank, New York Court of 
Appeals, 126 N. E. Rep. 347. 


check, payable to the order of a 

corporation, should be deposited 

in the corporation’s bank ac- 
count. It should never be deposited in 
the individual account of an officer of 
the corporation. A bank which allows 
a check of this kind to be so deposited, 
assumes a serious risk. It assumes the 
risk that the officer may wrongfully use 
the money and neglect to account to the 
corporation for it. 

The fact that the officer has authority 
to indorse the check in blank does not 
affect the situation. If the officer is not 
actually authorized to deposit the check 
in his own account the risk of his turn- 
ing the proceeds over to the corporation 
is on the bank. 

The reason is that the transaction is 
on its face irregular. It is a case of a 
principal’s funds being deposited by an 
agent in the latter’s own bank account. 
And the bank has notice from the form 
of the check that that is what the agent 
is doing. 

In the opinion which follows it ap- 
peared that the president of a corpora- 
tion indorsed in blank a number of 
checks payable to the order of the cor- 
poration. He had authority to indorse 
the checks in this manner, so his in- 
dorsements did not amount to forgeries. 
But, after indorsing the checks, he had 
no authority to do anything with them 
except deposit them to the credit of the 
corporation. In this instance the presi- 
dent withdrew the proceeds of the 
checks and appropriated the entire 
amount to his own use. It was held 
that the bank was liable to the corpora- 
tion for the amount of the loss sustained 
by it. 


OPINION 


Action by the Wagner Trading Com- 
pany against the Battery Park National 
Bank. From a judgment of the Appel- 
late Division, First Department, 184 
App. Div. 885, 170 N. Y. Supp. 1117, 
unanimously affirming a judgment of the 
Trial Term upon a verdict directed by 
court in favor of plaintiff, defendant 
appeals by permission. Affirmed. 

ELKUS, J. The plaintiff is a New 
York corporation. It was incorporated 
in April, 1910, at which time it ac- 
quired all the assets and business for- 
merly conducted by one Christopher J. 
Wagner, who became its president, 
which office he held during the time of 
all the transactions here in question. 
Wagner also acquired 180 shares of the 
total 400 shares of the capital stock of 
the Wagner Trading Company at the 
time of its incorporation. 

Section 4 of article 3 of plaintiff's 
by-laws provides: 

“The treasurer shall have the care 
and custody of all the funds and secu- 
rities of the corporation and shall de- 
posit the same in the name of the cor- 
poration in such bank, banks, or trust 
companies as the directors may elect. 
He may sign checks, drafts or orders 
for the payment of money, but all 
checks and notes of the corporation 
signed by him shall be countersigned by 
such persons as may be designated for 
that purpose by the board of directors.” 

By article 3, section 2, of the by- 
laws the president was authorized to 
sign and execute contracts in the name 
of the company when authorized to do 
so by the board of directors, and also 
to sign checks, drafts and orders for 
the payment of money, but all checks 
and notes of the corporation, signed by 
him, shall also be countersigned by per- 
sons designated for that purpose by the 
board of directors. 

In pursuance of this by-law, on April 
7, 1910, the board of directors adopted 
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a resolution, providing that checks 
might be signed by the president, vice- 
president, secretary, or treasurer, but 
that such checks shall be countersigned 
bv one Leggett or one Sloane, or by any 
officer of the corporation. 

The plaintiff had its bank account 
with the Chatham & Phoenix Bank. but 
had no account with the defendant or 
anv other bank. 

A portion of the plaintiff’s business 
was exporting merchandise to Sonth 
America. Drafts were drawn bv the 
plaintiff on the South American custom- 
er, and sent to the Bank of New York 
for collection, and in some cases ad- 
vances were made by the Bank of New 
York upon these drafts while in process 
of collection. The proceeds of these 
drafts were paid and some advances 
thereon were made bv cashier’s checks 
of the Bank of New York to the order 
of Wagner Trading Comvany. These 
checks, to the number of 15, were in- 
dorsed, “Waener Trading Company, C. 
J. Wagner, Pres.,” the signature of “C. 
J. Wagner” being in the handwriting 
of C. J. Wagner, the president of the 
plaintiff corporation, the remainder of 
the indorsement being a rubber stamp 
impression. The first of these checks 
was dated May 17. 1915, and indorsed 
May 25, 1915. The last check was 
dated October 30, 1916, and indorsed 
October 31, 1916. 

It is stipulated that no part of the 
“proceeds of said checks. to-wit, 
$14,117.29, has been received bv the 
plaintiff except the sum of $85.37.” 

C. J. Wagner had a personal account 
with the defendant. In this account he 
deposited, among others, 36 checks, rep- 
resenting salary paid to him by the 
plaintiff between February 2, 1914, and 
April 8, 1916. These checks were 
drawn on the Chatham & Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank to the order of “C. J. Wag- 
ner,” signed “Wagner Trading Com- 
pany, C. J. Wagner, Pres.” On the 
left margin of the check appears in 
print “Wagner Trading Company 
Countersigned,” with 


the signature in ink of W. H. Leggett, 
Jr., above the word ‘‘Countersigned.” 
These checks were indorsed by C. J. 


Wagner, and collected through the New 
York Clearing House in the usual 
course of banking business. This state- 
ment shows the relation of the parties. 

Wagner, having indorsed the 15 
checks made payable by the Bank of 
New York to the Wagner Trading Com- 
panv. in the manner described, de- 
posited them to the credit of his per- 
sonal aceount with the defendant, which 
collected the wroceeds in the usual 
course of banking, and held same for 
Waoner, and as his agent “paid out the 
proceeds thereof on the personal checks 
of Christopher J. Wagner,” to use the 
exact words of the stipulation of the 
parties. The action is for conversion. 

The facts showing the conversion are 
complete. Wagner had authority to in- 
dorse the checks. althouch no by-law or 
resolution is in evidence to that effect, 
but onlv for the vurposes of the cor- 
poration’s business, and not to transfer 
the checks to himself personally or for 
his personal use. The defendant en- 
deavored to prove estonnel and negli- 
gence of the plaintiff. The trial court 
rightlv excluded all such evidence. The 
plaintiff had no relations with and 
owed no special dutv to the defendant. 
It was not a depositor of the defend- 
ant. When the defendant accented the 
deposit of Wagner and became his bank- 
ing agent. the defendant was in com- 
plete control of its relations with Wag- 
ner. It could. to safelv vrotect itself 
in its dealing with Wagner, inquire as 
to his relations with the plaintiff, the 
authoritv he possessed, and could insist 
upon an examination of the plaintiff's 
by-laws and minutes if it thoucht that 
necessary to protect itself. When it 
accepted the checks pavable to the 
plaintiff and indorsed by Wagner as 
president of the plaintiff for denosit to 
the account of Wagner himself. it did 
so at its peril to ascertain whether Wag- 
ner had authority to indorse them and 
by his indorsement transfer the money 
to be paid thereon to his personal ac- 
count. Cheever v. Pittsburgh, S. & L. 
E. R. R. Co., 150 N. Y. 59, 44 N. E. 
701, 34 L. R. A. 69, 55 Am. St. Rep. 
646; Ward v. City Trust Co. of N. Y., 
192 N. Y., 61, 71, 84 N. E. 585. If 
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Wagner had no such authority, title to 
the money in question never passed to 
the defendant, and, if it received it, it 
did so without authority, and must ac- 
count and make payment to the owner. 
Schmidt v. Garfield National Bank, 64 
Hun, 298, 19 N. Y. Supp. 252 affirmed 
138 N. Y. 631, 33 N. E. 1084; Sims v. 
U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y., 103 N Y. 
172, 9 N. E. 605; Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland v. Queens County 
Trust Co., 226 N. Y. 225, 233, 123 
N. E. 370. 

The transaction and decision are not 
affected by the fact that, relying upon 
the funds it supposed were deposited 
bv Wagner, the defendant paid out 
funds upon Wagner’s personal check 
drawn upon it. To do so would be to 
charge the plaintiff because of transac- 
tions with which it had no connection. 

The rule governing this case is well 
stated in Standard S. S. Co. v. Corn 
Exchange Bank, 220 N. Y. 478, 481, 
116 N. E. 386, 387 (L. R. A. 1918B, 
575), where Pound, J., says: 


“Any person taking checks made pay- 
able to a corporation which can act only 
by agents does so at his peril, and must 
abide bv the consequences if the agent 
who indorses the same is without au- 
thority, unless the corporation is neg- 
ligent * * * or is otherwise pre- 
cluded bv its conduct from setting up 
such lack of authority in the agent. 
* * 

“Tf the original indorsement was au- 
thorized, the diversion of the funds 
after indorsement would not make it a 
forgery; but, if the original indorse- 
ment was unauthorized, parties dealing 
with the wrongdoer and innocent par- 
ties alike were bound to know the lack 
of the agent’s authority to convey title 
away from the true owner to any one.” 


Assuming as we do, that Wagner had 
general authority to indorse checks for 
the plaintiff's corporate purposes, this 
clearly does not authorize him to in- 
dorse checks to his own order and ap- 
propriate the money to his own personal 
use, and the nature of this transaction 
was such as to warn defendant that the 
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checks were being diverted from usual 
business channels. 

A case in point, and far stronger for 
the defendant than the case at bar, is 
that of Claflin v. Farmers’ & Citizens’ 
Bank of L. I., 25 N. Y. 293. There 
checks were drawn by the president of 
the defendant bank personally, to the 
order of third persons, and such checks 
were certified by the said president as 
good. The payees parted with full 
value. There, this court held, although 
the purchaser of the checks paid their 
full face for them and acted in good 
faith, that the plaintiffs could not re- 
cover and the president had no power 
to accept his own drafts or checks in 
behalf of the bank. It was a palpable 
excess of authority, and any person tak- 
ing the paper was bound to inquire 
as to the power of the agent so to con- 
tract. The court said: 


“No business man of common intelli- 
gence could take these checks in good 
faith, and without suspicion or notice 
of this fraud.” 25 N. Y. 299. 

The defendant also claims error be- 
cause the court excluded evidence tend- 
ing to show that the plaintiff's officers 
by an examination or audit of its books 
and records could have discovered Wag- 
ner’s defaleations, and that the failure 
so to do was gross negligence; also that 
an inspection of the stubs and draft 
books of the plaintiff would have re- 
vealed to the plaintiff's officers that the 
drafts, the proceeds of which were rep- 
resented by the checks in suit, were long 
overdue, and that statements of account, 
sent by the Bank of New York to the 
plaintiff, showed that the drafts had 
been paid. The defendant also sought 
to show that the books of the plaintiff 
had not been balanced during all the 
time within which Wagner had deposit- 
ed the checks in suit to his individual 
account, and asked questions tending to 
show that the directors of the plaintiff 
never held a meeting. The defendant 
relies upon Martin v. Niagara Falls 
Paper Manufacturing Co., 122 N. Y. 
165, 25 N. E. 303, as authority for this 
claim. 

In that case it appeared that the 
Niagara Falls Paper Manufacturing 
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Company, a New York corporation, ex- 
ecuted a mortgage, which was given as 
a collateral and continuing security for 
the payment of all promissory notes 
made by it to the Manufacturers’ & 
Traders’ Bank. The plaintiff produced 
six promissory notes, aggregating $60,- 
000, all payable to the order of L. C. 
Woodruff and purporting to be made by 
the Niagara Falls Paper Manufacturing 
Company, by Lauren C. Woodruff, 
president, and indorsed by the payee, 
and all of the signatures and indorse- 
ments were in the handwriting of Wood- 
ruff. The notes in question were dis- 
counted by the bank pursuant to a writ- 
ten agreement between the company and 
the bank, by which Woodruff’s author- 
ity, as president, to bind the company 
was expressly stated, and it was also 
provided that the notes and drafts were 
conclusively deemed for the benefit of 
the company, and it was liable for all 
such paper held by the bank. The 
agreement was executed by Woodruff, as 
president, on behalf of the company, 
pursuant to a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the trustees voted for by 
Woodruff and his daughter. who were 
the only trustees, and held all the stock 
of the corporation. 

It was upon such evidence that this 
court held in that case that the com- 
pany made itself liable for the debt 
to the bank, and that it was entirely 
competent for the stockholders of the 
corporation, no rights of creditors in- 
tervening and no fraud being claimed, 
to ratify Woodruff’s acts and bind the 
corporation for the payment of the debt. 

It was further shown in that case that 
there was no knowledge of the proceeds 
being used for Woodruff’s benefit, and 
as Judge Brown said in that opinion 
(122 N. Y. 173, 25 N. E. 305): 

“The facts of the case do not bring 
it within the rule which puts upon a 
holder of a promissory note or other 
corporate obligation the burden of prov- 
ing by direct evidence that it was issued 
pursuant to a vote of the trustees, or 
for a corporate debt, or that the cor- 
poration received the consideration, in 
order to establish a corporate liability.” 

It appeared in that case that the com- 
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pany kept no bank account of its own; 
its banking business was done through 
the account of Woodruff, and in that 
account was deposited indiscriminately 
the money received by the company and 
by Woodruff, and from it were paid on 
Woodruff’s individual checks substan- 
tially all the debts and liabilities of the 
corporation. It will thus be seen that 
the facts there were entirely different. 
The nature of the business carried on by 
the plaintiff herein did not raise the pre- 
sumption that it was part of the presi- 
dent’s duty to indorse checks and de- 
posit them to his own personal account. 

The trial court excluded the testi- 
mony offered upon the theory that the 
action was for money belonging to the 
plaintiff, and that it had been traced 
into the possession of the defendant. 
The defendant’s counsel acquiesced in 
this theory of the case, and admitted 
upon the trial that he knew of no case 
where the claim of negligence could be 
maintained where there was no con- 
tractual relation such as a depositor has 
with a bank. 

The courts are careful to guard the 
interests of commerce and to protect 
and strengthen its great medium, com- 
mercial paper, but they are also care- 
ful to defeat titles taken in bad faith 
or with knowledge, actual or imputed, 
which amounts to bad faith. Claflin v. 
Farmers’ & C. Bank of L. I., 25 N. Y. 
293; Rochester & Charlotte Turnpike 
Road Co. v. Paviour, 164 N. Y. 281, 58 
N. E. 114, 52 L. R. A. 790; Moch Co. 
v. Security Bank of N. Y., 225 N. Y. 
723, 122 N. E. 879; Robinson v. Chem- 
ical National Bank, 86 N. Y. 404; 
Spraights v. Hawley, 39 N. Y. 441, 100 
Am. Dec. 452. 

The evidence offered was immaterial 
as to this tort-feasor and his agent, and 
would not have influenced the verdict. 
Wagner, having no authority to indorse 
in behalf of the corporation for the pur- 
pose of applying the proceeds of these 
checks to his own account, could not 
transfer any greater right than he pos- 
sessed to his agent for collection, the 
bank. Porges v. U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Co., 203 N. Y. 181, 96 N. E. 424. 
There was no offer of proof of express 

















ratification by the plaintiff, with full 
knowledge of the facts. 

I am therefore in favor of affirmance 
of the judgment, with costs. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Bank’s Telegram That Money 
Has Been Remitted 


Carpenter v. Sparta Savings Bank, New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 
182 N. Y. Supp. 172. 


A customer of the defendant bank in- 
structed the bank to remit three thou- 
sand dollars to the plaintiffs. The bank 
wired the plaintiffs as follows: “Am re- 
mitting three thousand dollars for credit 
E. B. Culver.” Before the money was 
actually sent the customer counter- 
manded the order. In an action by the 
plaintiffs against the bank it was held 
that the sending of the telegram did 
not constitute a contract or render the 
bank in any way liable. 


OPINION 


Appeal from City Court of New 
York, Special Term. 

Action by Joseph N. Carpenter and 
others, partners as N. L. Carpenter & 
Co., against the Sparta Savings Bank, 
impleaded with another. From an order 
denving the motion of the named de- 
fendant to vacate an attachment, on the 
ground that no cause of action was al- 
leged against it, said defendant appeals. 
Reversed, and motion granted. 

Argued May term, 1920. 

PER CURIAM. The only question 
involved is whether defendant appel- 
lant, having been directed by one Cul- 
ver, a customer of plaintiffs, to remit 
money for him to the plaintiffs, and 
having thereupon telegraphed to plain- 
tiffs, “Am remitting three thousand dol- 
lars for credit E. B. Culver,” is liable 
for breach of contract when, the order 
having been countermanded by Culver, 
the money was actually not sent by ap- 
pellant. We are unable to see how any 
contract can be spelled out of the inci- 
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dents just related, nor does respondent 
explain what the contract was, or how 
any contractual relations arose. 

Order reversed, with $10 costs and 
disbursements, and motion granted, with 
$10 costs. 

& 


Check Paid on Forged Payee’s 
Indorsement 


Prudential Life Insurance Co. of America 
v. National Bank of Commerce in New 
York Court of Appeals, 125 N. E. 
Rep. 824. 


When a bank pays a check drawn on 
it, upon a forgery of the payee’s in- 
dorsement, it is generally held liable to 
the drawer of the check, that is the 
bank is not allowed to charge the check 
against the drawer’s account. 

But, where the drawer has been neg- 
ligent and his negligence is responsible 
for the payment of the check, the bank 
is not liable. 

In this case the drawer of the checks 
involved was an insurance company and 
the checks were drawn on the defend- 
ant bank. The checks had been sent 
by the company to its agent in Maine, 
for the purpose of delivering them to 
policy holders in payment of their 
claims against the company. The agent 
forged the pavees’ indorsements and 
cashed the checks. It appeared that the 
same agent had previously treated other 
checks sent to him by the company in 
the same manner and that the company 
had in its possession correspondence and 
other sources of information, from 
which it should have known what its 
agent was doing. It also appeared that, 
if the company had used proper dili- 
gence, it would have discovered the 
fraudulent practices of its agent in time 
to have prevented the payment of the 
checks involved in this action. It was 
held that a judgment in favor of the 
company against the bank should be re- 
versed and a new trial granted. 


OPINION 


Action by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America against the Na- 
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tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 
From a judgment of the Appellate Di- 
vision (184 App. Div. 891, 170 N. Y. 
Supp. 1107), affirming a judgment en- 
tered upon a directed verdict, the de- 
fendant by permission appeals. Judg- 
ments reversed, and new trial granted. 

CHASE, J. The plaintiff is an in- 
surance corporation having its principal 
place of business in Newark, N. J. In 
1912 and prior to that time one Eaton 
was its manager and agent for the states 
of Maine and New Hampshire, and had 
his office at Portland, Me. In the course 
of the plaintiff’s business, and on March 
18, 1912, it sent to Eaton at Portland 
a check drawn on the defendant bank 
to the order of Rena C. Phipps for 
$1,983.26, dated on that day, which 
stated on the face of the check that it 
was “in full for all claims under policy 
No. 164,163” (being a policy in which 
said Phipps was the beneficiary), and 
on the 24th day of March, 1912, another 
check on said bank to the order of Ella 
M. Wade for $1,633.70, on the face of 
which was a similar statement to the 
effect that it was in full of a specified 
policy. Said checks were sent to Eaton 
to be delivered by him to the payees 
thereof, but, instead of delivering the 
checks in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, he in each case forged the name 
of the payee to the check, and deposited 
the same to his personal account with 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Port- 
land, Me., and converted the proceeds 
thereof to his own use. The Phipps 
check was paid by the defendant on 
March 20, 1912, and the Wade check 
on March 28, 1912. The plaintiff de- 
manded of the defendant that it return 
the amount so paid on said checks to it, 
but the defendant has neglected and 
refused to do so. This action is brought 
to recover the amount of said checks 
with interest. The trial court directed 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, and 
the judgment entered thereon has been 
unanimously affirmed by the Appellate 
Division. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
(chapter 38 of the Consolidated Laws) 
provides: 

“Where a signature is forged or made 
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without authority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be, it is wholly 
inoperative, and no right to retain the 
instrument, or to give a discharge there- 
for, or to enforce payment thereof 
against any party thereto, can be ac- 
quired through or under such signa- 
ture, unless the party, against whom 
it is sought to enforce such right, is 
precluded from setting up the forgery 
or want of authority.” Section 42. 

It is conceded that the name of the 
payee in each of said checks was forged 
thereon by Eaton, and that he also per- 
sonally indorsed said checks, and that 
they were paid by the defendant as 
stated. 

The defendant claims that the plain- 
tiff is precluded from asserting in this 
action the forgery of the payee’s name 
on said checks, respectively, because 
Eaton, the manager and agent of the 
plaintiff, as stated, by his indorsement 
of the checks guaranteed the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement of the payees, 
and that the plaintiff is bound thereby. 

The defendant’s claim, in substance, 
is that Eaton by personally indorsing 
the checks in legal effect said to the 
trust company and all subsequent hold- 
ers of the checks and to the defendant 
that the signatures of the payees on the 
checks and each of them was the gen- 
uine signature of such payee, and that 
he guaranteed the same, and also, that, 
as Eaton was the representative of the 
plaintiff at Portland, his representation 
and guaranty was the representation 
and guaranty of the plaintiff company. 

The defendant bases its claim in large 
part upon the reasoning and conclusion 
stated in London Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Molsons Bank (5 Ont. L. Rep. 
407), which is a report of a case at a 
trial of the issues therein before a judge 
without a jury. The decision in that 
case, so far as it supports the conten- 
tion of the defendant, is not in accord 
with the decisions of this court. 

This court in Welsh v. German-Amer- 
ican Bank, 73 N. Y. 424, 29 Am. Rep. 
175, says: 

“The fact that the plaintiff intrusted 
checks to his clerk, * * * who 
forged the indorsement, made him no 
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more responsible than if he had intrust- 
ed them to an expressman * * * 
and the expressman had forged the 
name of the payee.” 


And in Henry v. Allen, 151 N. Y. 1, 
45 N. E. 355, 36 L. R. A. 658, this 
court says: 


“When an agent abandons the object 
of his agency and acts for himself by 
committing a fraud for his own ex- 
clusive benefit, he ceases to act within 
the scope of his employment, and to 
that extent ceases to act as agent.” 


See Shipman v. Bank of the State of 
N. Y., 126 N. Y. 318, 27 N. E. 371, 12 
L. R. A. 791, 22 Am. St. Rep. 821; 
Frank v. Chemical National Bank of 
N. Y., 84 N. Y. 209, 38 Am. Rep. 501. 
Eaton had no apparent authority as an 
agent of the plaintiff to acquire the 
checks for deposit in his personal ac- 
count. 

We are of the opinion that Eaton, in 
forging the names of the payees of the 
checks and his indorsement of the 
checks following such forged indorse- 
ments, was acting independently of his 
agency, and wholly in violation of the 
same, and that the plaintiff is not re- 
sponsible therefor. The guaranty of 
the genuineness of the indorsement of 
the payees by reason of Eaton’s subse- 
quent indorsement of such checks was 
the personal guaranty of Eaton, and not 
that of the plaintiff. 

It is also claimed by the defendant 
that the plaintiff is precluded in this ac- 
tion from setting up the forgeries by 
Eaton of the checks under consideration 
because of its negligence in sending such 
checks to Eaton after knowledge of his 
previous forgeries and misapplication of 
its money or of facts which required 
the plaintiff to have made further in- 
quiry and investigation into his acts be- 
fore sending him such further checks. 

It is also claimed by ‘the defendant 
that the record discloses such conduct 
on the part of Eaton of which the plain- 
tiff had knowledge, or ought to have 
had knowledge, before the checks under 
consideration were paid, as required it 
in good faith and fair dealing to have 
informed the defendant not to pay such 
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checks or at least which required the 
plaintiff to disclose to the defendant the 
possibility of irregularities or forgeries 
by Eaton in connection with checks sent 
by it to its Portland office that the de- 
fendant might have had an opportunity 
for special investigation of the indorse- 
ment of such checks before paying them. 
Eaton had held his position with the 
plaintiff at the time of the forgeries of 
the two checks under consideration for 
about four years. Such forgeries were 
among the last of a long series of fraud- 
ulent and criminal acts in connection 
with his position as a district manager 
and agent of the plaintiff. As long prior 
to 1912 as the early part of 1910 one 
of the plaintiff's policy holders made 
application to Eaton for a joan by the 
plaintiff. An application therefor was 
forwarded to the plaintiff and passed 
upon favorably, which resulted in a 
check for the amount of the loan pay- 
able to the policy holder being sent to 
Eaton. He forged the name of the 
payee on that check, and deposited it in 
his personal account in the Fidelity 
Trust Company. Some time thereafter 
the policy holder who had not received 
the amount of the loan wrote to the 
plaintiff, making complaint because of 
the delay. The plaintiff wrote to Eaton, 
sending him a copy of the letter of the 
policy holder. Eaton forwarded his 
personal check to the policy holder, and 
wrote the plaintiff that payment had 
been made. The check of the plaintiff 
bearing the forged indorsement of the 
payee’s name must have been in its 
possession when the letter of complaint 
was received, and the plaintiff, with the 
genuine signature of the policy holder 
on the application for the loan in its 
possession, could have known of the 
forgery by Eaton, if it had made ar 
reasonable investigation of the check 
and documents in its possession. Simi- 
lar forgeries by Eaton continued there- 
after from time to time, and became 
more and more frequent until during 
the six months prior to March, 1912, 
Eaton forged the payee’s indorsement 
on substantially every check that was 
forwarded to him for delivery to policy 
holders. It appears that Eaton forged 
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the signature of the payee on 100 or 
more of such checks. 

Eaton collected the premiums on the 
plaintiff's policies in the states men- 
tioned. A 30-day period of grace was 
allowed the policy holders after the pre- 
miums were due. Eaton took advantage 
of this fact to use the premiums prompt- 
ly paid for himself. He not only per- 
sistently used such premiums during 
such period of grace, but frequently 
upon excuses to the plaintiff continued 
to use such money even after the 30- 
day period had expired. His use of 
such premiums was in effect called to 
the plaintiff's attention at different 
times by letters from policy holders, 
saying, in substance, that they had not 
received a receipt for the premiums 
paid by them. When Eaton’s attention 
was called by the plaintiff to such com- 
plaints, he would reply with some 
feigned excuse for his failure to deliver 
such receipts. 

The plaintiff inspected Eaton’s office 
every six months, and the defendant 
claims that it knew, or should have 
known, at each of such times that Eaton 
had misappropriated some of the pre- 
miums collected by him. In November, 
1911, an examiner for the plaintiff was 
at Eaton’s office. At that time he had 
misappropriated premiums collected to 
the extent of about $4,000. After the 
inspector arrived, and while he remained 
at the office, Eaton from day to day de- 
posited in an account kept by the plain- 
tiff in its name in said trust company 
of Portland exceptionally large amounts 
to make good the premiums that had 
been collected by him and not reported 
as paid. By such deposits he reduced 
the amount of his misappropriations 
about one-half. When the inspector left 
the office the misappropriations by 
Eaton of premiums collected by him and 
not settled and adjusted amounted to 
about $2,000, knowledge of which the 
defendant claims that the plaintiff had, 
or should have had, at that time. 

On February 27, 1912, the plaintiff 
sent to Eaton its check for $425 to the 
order of John H. Cuzner and Eva May 
Cuzner in payment of the cash surren- 
der value of a policy on Cuzner’s life, 


in which Eva May Cuzner was named 
as beneficiary. It was sent to Eaton for 
delivery to the Cuzners, who resided 
at Belfast, Me., about 125 miles distant 
from Portland. Eaton forged the in- 
dorsement of the Cuzners thereon, and 
deposited it to his personal account and 
the same was without delay collected 
from the Union National Bank of New- 
ark on which it was drawn. It was 
paid by the Union National Bank on 
March 1. That bank returned plain- 
tiff’s checks, paid by it daily. This par- 
ticular check was returned to the plain- 
tiff on March 2, but the receipt by the 
Cuzners for the payment was not re- 
turned until many days thereafter. 

On March 19, the day after the 
Phipps’ check was drawn, but before it 
was paid, the plaintiff received a letter 
from Mr. Cuzner dated March 18, in 
which he called the plaintiff’s attention 
to the surrender of his policy early in 
February for the purpose of obtaining 
the cash value thereof, and said: 


“T have heard nothing from you since 
then. * * * Please let me _ hear 
from you at earliest convenience.” 


The jury could have found that a 
casual comparison of the indorsements 
on the Cuzner check in its possession 
with the genuine signature of the Cuz- 
ners, also in_ plaintiff's possession, 
would have shown that the indorsements 
were not the genuine signatures of the 
Cuzners. 

Nothing was done by plaintiff relat- 
ing thereto so far as appears until 
March 21, when the plaintiff wrote to 
Eaton, saying that it had received a let- 
ter from Cuzner. In the letter it says 
that it forwarded a check to him, Eaton, 
on February 27 for the amount of the 
surrender value of the Cuzner policy, 
and further says: 


“On referring to the check which 
has been paid and returned to us by 
the Union National Bank, Newark, N. 
J., we find that it bears the indorse- 
ment of the payees and also your in- 
dorsement. Kindly inform us if you 
cashed this check for Mr. Cuzner.” 

The plaintiff was by the letter of Mr. 
Cuzner received by it March 19, in- 
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formed that he was at Belfast, and 
had not received its check, although 
plaintiff knew that the check had in 
fact been promptly returned from Port- 
land and paid upon the apparent in- 
dorsement of the payees, followed by 
Faton’s personal indorsement. No 
notice was given to the defendant of the 
facts about the Cuzner check, although 
the Phipps check was then outstand- 
ing and unpaid. Eaton replied that the 
check had been delivered to Spencer. a 
special agent, and returned bv him be- 
cause the insured wished two checks for 
different amounts. He then savs: 

“TI therefore deposited the check and 
forwarded my checks in place and it 
seems the delay was occasioned by Mr. 
Spencer being out of town.” 


He adds that the matter is now satis- 
factorily adjusted. This was received 
by the plaintiff March 24. The check 
was then in the possession of the plain- 
tiff. and it had been considered by it, 
as appears by plaintiff's letter to 
Eaton, and it necessarily knew that the 
statements in the letter of Eaton were 
false. On March 24 Cuzner wrote the 
plaintiff, acknowledging the receipt of 
a check from Eaton on March 23, 
nearly a month after plaintiff’s check 
had been sent to Eaton for the Cuzners 
and it had been returned to the plaintiff 
apparentlv indorsed bv the Cuzners. In 
such letter Cuzner said: 


“TInclosed find letter I received with 
check from Mr. Eaton. I received no 
check from vou. so could not have pos- 
siblv indorsed it.” 


The letter of Eaton to Cuzner in- 
closed stated that the check of $425 was 
handed to him therewith, and adds: 


“Will arrange for Mr. Spencer to 
return the check which is in his posses- 
sion.” 


This statement in the letter by Eaton 
to Cuzner was not true, and the plain- 
tiff then had in its possession indisput- 
able evidence of its being untrue be- 
cause as stated the check with the 
forged indorsement was in its possession 
and had been for days. Notwithstand- 


ing this evidence in the possession of the 
plaintiff it, on March 25, sent to Eaton 
the check pavable to Ella M. Wade. 
He immediately forged the name of the 
payee thereto, and placed it in his 
customary way to his personal account, 
and it came back to the defendant bank 
for payment on March 28. The cor- 
respondence relating to the Cuzner 
check was called to the attention of 
the plaintiff's superintendent of east- 
ern agencies on March 27, and he 
stated that Eaton would be at the office 
the next day. On the morning of the 
28th, Eaton arrived at the plaintiff's 
office and confessed to said superintend- 
ent of agencies that he had forged the 
indorsements on the Cuzner check. He 
was referred to the president of the 
plaintiff, where he made a similar con- 
fession, but so far as appears he was 
not questioned in anv way whatever in 
reference to other forgeries. So far as 
appears all other transactions were 
ignored. The conversation with said 
superintendent of avencies and with the 
president of the plaintiff occurred in 
the morning of March 28. The payment 
of the Wade check ‘could have been 
stopped at the defendant bank at any 
time before 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
of that day. Nothing was done by the 
plaintiff. It does not appear that any 
examination whatever was made prior 
to March 28, 1912, with reference to 
the genuineness of the indorsement of 
the 100 or more checks that had been 
forged by Eaton. Unless special re- 
quest was made by the plaintiff to the 
defendant bank, the checks paid by it 
were not returned to the plaintiff by 
that bank until the first of the follow- 
ing month. The checks paid by it in 
February were returned to the plaintiff 
March 1, and those paid in March were 
returned April 1. So far as appears 
no special requisition for the return 
of the checks that had been sent to the 
Portland office was asked by the plain- 
tiff. On April 9, Eaton wrote the plain- 
tiff, confessing that he had forged the 
indorsements on the Phipps and on the 
Wade checks. In the meantime the 
plaintiff had its examiners at the office 
of Eaton in Portland, and reports were 
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made from time to time by them to it. 
Eaton had also been attempting to bor- 
row of the plaintiff on the value of the 
anticipated renewal premiums on poli- 
cies written pursuant to the contract 
between Eaton and the plaintiff to pay 
his indebtedness. The plaintiff paid 
the claims of Phipps and of Wade by 
giving each of them a new check 
for the amount due them_ respec- 
tively. It is conceded that the plaintiff 
received some amount from Eaton to 
make good its losses by reason of his 
forgeries and misappropriations of its 
money, but the court refused to allow 
evidence of the amount of such receipts. 
On April 22, on the plaintiff's com- 
plaint or by its procurement, Eaton was 
arrested. After such arrest the plaintiff 
for the first time notified the defendant 
bank that the indorsements on _ the 
checks now in suit had been forged, and 
demanded the return of the money to it. 

A depositor of a bank who receives 
from it a statement of his account with 
its paid checks as vouchers is bound to 
examine the account and vouchers end 
to report to the bank without unrea- 
sonable delay any errors which may 
be discovered. Morgan v. U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Co., 208 N. Y. 218, 
101 N. E. 871, L. R. A. 1915D, 741, 
Ann. Cas. 1914D, 462; Leather Mfrs. 
Bank v. Morgan, 117 U. S. 96, 6 Sup. 
Ct. 657, 29 L. Ed. 811; Dana v. Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, 132 Mass. 
156. 

The general rule stated in the Mor- 
gan Case in this court has been general- 
ly held not to extend to an examination 
of the indorsements of the payee of 
checks to ascertain the genuineness of 
such indorsements. 

In Crotten v. Chemical National 
Bank, 171 N. Y. 219, 227, 63 N. E. 
969, 972 (57 L. R. A. 529) this court 
Says: 


“When a depositor has in his posses- 
sion a record of the checks he has given, 
with dates, payees and amounts, a 
comparison of the returned checks with 
that record will necessarily expose 
forgeries or alterations. It is true that 


it will give no information as to the 
genuine character of the indorsements, 
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and, because the depositor has no 
greater knowledge on that subject than 
the bank, it owes the bank no duty in 
regard thereto. Welsh v. German- 
American Bank, 73 N. Y. 424 [29 Am. 
Rep. 175]; Shipman v. Bank of the 
State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318 [27 
N. E. 371, 12 L. R. A. 791, 22 Am. 
St. Rep. 821]. It is also true that 
verification of the returned checks 
would not prevent a loss by the bank 
in the case of the payment of a single 
forged check and probably not in many 
cases enable the bank to obtain a resti- 
tution of its lost money. It would, 
however, prevent the successful commis- 
sion of continuous frauds by exposing 
the first forgeries. * * * Consid- 
ering that the only certain test of the 
genuineness of the paid check be the 
record made by the depositor of the 
checks he has issued, it is not too much, 
in justice and fairness to the bank, 
to require of him, when he has such a 
record, to exercise reasonable care to 
verify the vouchers by that record. 
* * * If the depositor has by his 
negligence in failing to detect forger- 
ies in his checks and give notice thereof 
caused loss to his bank, either by en- 
abling the forger to repeat his fraud or 
by depriving the bank of an opportunity 
to obtain restitution, he should be re- 
sponsible for the damage caused by his 
default, but beyond this his liability 
should not extend.” 


The reason given for not extending 
the rule to include an examination of 
indorsements for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether they are genuine, is that 
the depositor has no greater knowledge 
on the subject of the genuineness of the 
signature of the payee than the bank. 
In the case now before us the plaintiff 
had in its possession the genuine signa- 
tures of each of the payees in the sev- 
eral checks whose names were forged 
by Eaton. Whether the plaintiff exer- 
cised reasonable care in examining the 
checks retained as vouchers by the de- 


fendant is a question of fact. Critten 
v. Chemical National Bank, supra; 
Leather Manufrs. Bank v. Morgan, 


supra; Shipman v. Bank of the State 
of New York, supra. 
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We think in this case that it was at 
least a question of fact upon the evi- 
dence before the Court, a brief state- 
ment of which we have given, whether 
the plaintiff was negligent in failing 
to examine the indorsements on the 
checks which had been returned to it by 
the defendant and other banks with the 
genuine signatures of the payees in its 
possession prior to the payment of the 
Phipps and Wade checks, and whether 
such negligence and the consequent 
failure of the plaintiff to notify the 
defendant of the information that it 
would have obtained by such examina- 
tion contributed to the payment of said 
checks by the defendant bank. 

It is permitted to a bank to escape 
liability for repayment of amount paid 
out on forged checks by establishing 
that the depositor has been guilty of 
negligence which contributed to such 
payment and that it has been free from 
any negligence. Morgan v. U. S. Mtge. 
& Trust Co., supra. 

We think it was also a question of 
fact whether the plaintiff, after it knew, 
or should have known that Eaton had 
forged the indorsement on the Cuzner 
check, was negligent in failing to notify 


the defendant of such facts and the con- 
sequent danger of paying other checks 
sent by the plaintiff to its Portland 
office without special information and 
knowledge in regard to the genuineness 
of the payee’s indorsements thereon. 

We are also of the opinion that evi- 
dence to a reasonable extent should 
have been permitted to show that the 
amount recovered by the plaintiff from 
Eaton after the defendant bank had 
paid the Phipps and Wade checks in- 
cluded a repayment to it of the amounts 
in whole or in part charged to the 
plaintiff by reason of its payment of 
said checks, and also whether the de- 
fendant bank was prejudiced by the 
plaintiff withholding its knowledge of 
Eaton’s crimes until after his arrest on 
April 22. 

Because of the failure of the court 
to submit the questions of fact arising 
upon the trial to the jury for its deter- 
mination thereof, and because of errors 
in the rulings of the court in excluding 
material evidence, the judgments should 
be reversed, and a new trial granted, 
with costs to abide the event. 

Judgments reversed, etc. 


UN 


PRS 


Deferred Credit of Checks by Federal Reserve Banks 


UPon the above subject the accom- 

panying letter from J. K. Beretta, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, San Antonio, Tex., addressed to 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, will be found of inter- 


est: 


San Antonio, Tex., April 22, 1920. 
Mr. R. L. VanZandt, Governor 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Mr. VanZandt: 

Yours of the 20th inst., referring to my 
letter of the 19th inst., in regard to “par- 
ring” checks, received. 

To my mind, deferred credit of checks 


is equivalent to discounting same. There- 
fore, the practice of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, of deferring credit, has changed the 
entire nature and working of the checking 
system of the country, and under the present 
system checks on other cities should not be 
taken on deposit at par by any bank. How- 
ever, unfortunately, on account of the com- 
petition between banks, all of them do it, 
as far as I know, except where there is a 
doubt as to ultimate payment. Thus the 
“float” is carried by your member banks 
entirely. By refusing to carry the so-called 
“float,” the Federal Reserve system has 
practically taken away from bank checks 
availability as an addition to the currency 
of the country. Therefore, it is my con- 
clusion that the wide publicity of the 
“parring” of checks by the Federal Reserve 
system, is not in accordance with the real 
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facts of the case, and is misleading to the 
general public, to the great injury and in- 
convenience of the member banks, which are 
practically forced by this “par publicity” to 
accept at par for immediate credit checks 
which are not available at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and which by the deferred 
credit plan are practically discounted. In 
other words, a check is worth its face less 
the interest for the time you take by your 
system of deferred credits. 

The system of deferred credit of checks, 
naturally by reducing the available funds 
of a bank, is the cause of an additional de- 
mand on you for rediscounts. If checks 
were credited at par on receipt of same, 
borrowing on notes from you to that extent 
would be unnecessary. It requires now a 
great deal more of “cash and exchange” to 
handle our business than used to be the case. 

As to the wisdom of the plan of the 
Federal Reserve Bank—that is a question 
for expert financiers to work out, and this 
letter merely states the facts as I see them, 
without intending to criticise—a plan for 
which you are, of course, not responsible. 


Yours very truly, 


J. K. Beretta, 


President. 


Aims of ‘‘Thrift”’ 


66 E must change the terms by 

which we talk thrift,” said Mr. 
George E. Brock, president of the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston, when address- 
ing the Vermont State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

“We have overworked that ‘rainy 
day’ argument,” he continued. ‘‘For in- 
stance, talk to a husky young man about 
a rainy day. He is young and vigorous, 
and always expects to be; he is not look- 
ing for a rainy day. We will not get 
far with him with that argument, but 
connect his savings with his pay en- 
velope, teach him that his savings will 
create a job, and the more he saves the 
more steady will be his job, and we may 
cause him to think. Let our slogan 
therefore be ‘Save Your Money to Cre- 
ate Your Job: and Save More Money 
to Perpetuate Your Job.” 

“A home budget system which starts 
with the question ‘how much of my earn- 








ings ought I to save?’ and from thi: 
point distributes the remainder over t! 
necessities of life, has in it much of th 
science of wise spending. We bankers 
who have been brought up to keep other 
people’s cash right to a penny are apt to 
get careless with our own, but I believe 
the time will come, in these days when 
we are expected to give to the Govern- 
ment the most intimate details of our 
personal resources and liabilities, when 
a systematic budget will be of great 
assistance to us in making up our re- 
turns. It will add to our thrift and will 
assist us in being conservative in the 
use of our income.” 


aa) 


Bank Deposits Increase 165 Per 
Cent. in Ten Years 


RETURNS following the last bank 
call show that there are 20,380,000 
deposit accounts in the national banks 
in the United States, an increase of 165 
per cent. in ten years. Pennsylvania 
led with 2,589,697 accounts; New York 
is next with 1,681,581 deposit accounts ; 
and Illinois is third, with 1,197,040. 

The resources of the national banks 
at the time of the last call, May 4, as 
just compiled, aggregate $22,038,714,- 
000, the highest point ever reached with 
the single exception of December 31, 
1919. 

Individual and demand deposits on 
May 4 stood at $13,533,908,000, an in- 
crease over February 28 of $230.541:- 
000 and an increase as compared with 
May 12, 1919, of $1,701,129,000. 

Total deposits May 4, 1920, were 
$16.924,543,000. 

The ratio of loans and discounts to 
deposits May 4 was 72.61 per cent., 
which compares with 62.28 per cent. 
May 12, 1919. 

Loans and discounts on May 4 were 
$12,288,582,000, an increase since Feb- 
ruary 28, of $294,059,000. 
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Special Seetion of The Bankers 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS’ AS- 

SOCIATION 


HE Financial Advertisers’ 

Association held its annual 
convention in Indianapolis June 
6 to 10, as a department of and 
in conjunction with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The sessions were held 
in the Odd Fellows Hall and 
the exhibits occupied the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol building. 
In the absence of President 
Fred W. Ellsworth of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans, Vice-President 
Lloyd H. Mattson of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Oma- 
ha, presided. 

The reports of the year 
showed splendid progress and 
an ever-increasing interest in 
higher standards of advertising. 
The treasurer reported that the 
association was within seven- 
teen of its membership limit, 
which is 500. 

A “Brass Tack” program, 
arranged by F. D. Conner of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, was pronounced 
by the 300 delegates present the 
best in the history of the asso- 
ciation, and this program 
covered every phase of advertis- 
ing as applied to banking, such 
as newspapers, direct-by-mail, 
street cars, trade papers, and 
out-door advertising. Promi- 
nent speakers delivered ad- 
dresses on “Why a Bank Should 
Advertise,’ “How the Banker 
May Help in Developing Agri- 
culture,” ‘The Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Interest in the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” “The Investment Bank- 
ers’ Opportunity,” “The Cen- 
tral File,’ and especial atten- 
tion was given in the pro- 


gram to “How Financial Ad- 
vertising Can 


Advance _ the 


JULY 1920 


Truth - in- Advertising Move- 
ment.” 

A big feature of the pro- 
gram was conducted in the 
nature of a contest in which 
twelve especially chosen speak- 
ers made five-minute talks on 
“My One Best Bet,” and a 
beautiful silver cup, offered by 
President Ellsworth, was won 
in this contest by Allen Herrick 
of the Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

There were thirty-eight par- 
ticipating banks in the com- 
petitive exhibit which occupied 
360 feet of space, and which 
showed marvelous progress 











when viewed in comparison with 
the first exhibit of the first con- 
vention of the association in 
Philadelphia four years ago. 
The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 


I. For rue Best Generar Ex- 
HIBIT: 


1. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

2. Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

3. United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, New 
York. 


(Continued on page 51) 


The Pierson Cup for the best display of financial advertising which was 
awarded this year to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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Banking Publicity 
Monthly Publicity Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


JULY 1920 


NE way to economize in 

the matter of illustra- 
tions for bank advertise- 
ments is to have an artist 
draw one good size picture 
of your building and its sur- 
roundings, for example, and 
then use different sections of 
the picture at different times. 
Thus you get several pic- 
tures for the price of one. 


& 


A MANUFACTURER of fine pa- 
per makes the suggestion 
that in buving printing one 
should not get twenty com- 
petitive bids from as many 
different printers and give 
the work to the man with 
the lowest estimate, but to 
select vour printer on the 
basis of service rather than 
price, employing him on the 
same basis as you would a 
physician or a lawyer. In 
other words, let your printer 
codperate with vou rather 
than merely work for you, 
the idea being he is the one 
best qualified to select the 
right paper for the particu- 


lar job. 
& 


Synpicate bank advertising 
is all right, especially for in- 
stitutions which cannot af- 
ford to pay for the individ- 
ual kind. However, it should 
be employed with great care 
to avoid such an embarrass- 
ing situation as arose in a 
central western city when 


one bank ran in its adver- 
tisement identically the same 


text matter as had appeared 
in the advertisement of a 
competing bank in the same 
city the previous week, due 
to their both using a service 
from the same agency. The 
mistake was made in assign- 
ing the same copy to two 
banks in one city. 


& 


Ir 1s just as much an adver- 
tising proposition to stimu- 
late and revivify lukewarm 
present depositors as it is to 
go into the highways and by- 
ways and compel new ones 
to come into the fold. The 
only difference is that per- 
sons already interested in an 
institution naturally are 
more quickly attracted by 
an advertisement of it than 
a rank outsider would be, 
and having noticed it, the 
chances are greater that fa- 
vorable action will be taken 
in regard to the suggestion 


made. 
& 


JosepuH H. Appet, Director 
of Publicity for the John 
Wanamaker Stores, says: 


“Merchandise is dumb— 
until seen; then it speaks 
louder than words. To 
bring people into the store 
to see the merchandise—to 
speak for the merchandise 
until it can speak for itself 
—is the first step in adver- 
tising.”’ 

While this was said pri- 
marily of merchandise, the 
same is true of banking 
service. The first function 
of a good bank advertise- 
ment is to bring people into 
the bank. Then it is com- 
paratively easy to convince 
them of the value of a bank 
account and the various 
services and facilities which 
the bank has to offer. But 


just as in the case of mer- 
eantile advertising, it is 
very important that the sery- 
ice the bank renders should 
measure up to and square 
with the premises made in 
the advertising. 


& 


In THE “C. & C. News,” the 
daily bulletin of the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Banks, 
Chicago, appeared recently 
a clever parody on Kipling, 
which emanated, we ween, 
from the facile pen of A. D. 
Welton. It has a_ good 
moral in connection with 
backing up advertising. The 
verse is as follows: 


“Tt ain’t the credit nor 
standin’, 
Nor funds that they can 
pay, 


But the close codperation 


that makes them win 
the day. 
It ain’t the individuals, 


nor the bank as a whole, 
the everlastin’ team 
work 

of every bloomin’ soul.” 
—Apologies to Kipling. 


& 


Dip you EVER stop to con- 
sider what a wide audience 
the approximately 30,000 
banks and trust companies 
of the country can reach 
through their advertise- 
ments? If every financial 
institution, or at least one in- 
stitution in every community 
where there is a daily or 
weekly newspaper, were to 
publish just one advertise- 
ment a year on the real 
meaning of Americanism, 
for instance, every reader in 
the nation would be reached. 
What a potential power for 
good in this presidential 
vear! 


But 
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THE 


Financial Advertisers Con- 
vention 
(Continued from page 49) 
I]. For rue Best CAMPAIGN: 


1. Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. 
(Magazine and Newspa- 
per campaign.) 

2. Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco. 

(Newspaper campaign.) 

3. Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank, 
Chicago. Newspaper 
campaign. 


Best INpDIVIDUAL 


— 


For THE 
PIECE: 


III. 


1. Irving National Bank, 
New York. 


‘Matching the Growth of 


American Business.” 
(Adv.). 

2. National City Company, 
New York. 
“Men and Bonds” 
(Booklet). 


3. Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“The Natural Power 
House of New England” 
(Adv.). 
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A most encouraging develop- 
ment of the convention was the 
willingness of several of the 
charter members of the organi- 
zation who have served it so long 
to continue to give time to the 
work being done for financial 
advertising, even to the extent 
of accepting commissions for 
another year. H. M. Morgan, 
the first treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, and always one of its 
sponsors, but who was out of 
the “harness” for the duration 
of the war due to his seeing 
service, consented to accept the 
office of Secretary for the en- 
suing year in order that the 
Central Office arrangement 
might be continued in St. Louis 
and perfected. M. E. Holder- 
ness, Guy W. Cooke, and Fred 
W. Ellsworth, all former presi- 
dents, consented to serve as 
members of the National Com- 
mission in order to complete 
certain important constructive 
work that has been outlined for 
the association. 


Excerpts from some of the 
most significant of the addresses 
are given as follows: 
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NEWSPAPERS RECOM MENDED 


“Newspapers are a most val- 
uable advertising medium for 
every financial institution, but 
they must be used with a full 
appreciation of their power, and 
under a definite and _ well- 
formed plan, in order to make 
them pay in a maximum de- 
gree,” said Leonard R. Brooks, 
Publicity Manager of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

“Financial advertisers should 
use newspapers for identically 
the same reasons that depart- 
ment stores use them,” he said, 
“and they cannot get along 
without them. Both have mer- 
chandise to sell. Both require 
the interest and attention of the 
largest possible market. 

“But to sell his merchandise 
as department stores sell their 
merchandise through newspa- 
per advertising, the financial 
advertiser must use the news- 
paper with the same under- 
standing of its merchandising 
value that has been the foun- 
dation stone of department 
store success. 

“For, finance is merchandise. 
Whether it is bonds, banking 
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This Advertising Exhibit of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York won first prize at the recent 
convention of the Financial Advertisers Association in Indianapolis So 
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facilities, trust functions, stocks, 
mortgages—whatever its nature, 
finance is merchandise in ex- 
actly the same sense that calico 
is merchandise, and it can be 
sold to a vast and constantly 
increasing market in identically 
the same manner that calico is 
sold or that shoes are sold or 
that automobiles are sold or that 
any one of a thousand service 
functions are sold. 

“But no merchandise, least of 
all finance, can be sold by nega- 
tive methods. 

“Even the great power of 
newspaper advertising is not 
great enough to sell merchan- 
dise by negative methods.” 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 


“The rainbow was the first 
great advertisement,” declared 
O. N. Frankfort of the Chicago 
Elevated Advertising Company, 
in discussing street car adver- 
tising. “It has position. It has 
color. It holds out promise of 
benefit. It affords repetition 
because it repeats in the same 
position and color and promise 
after every rain.” 


He said he took this state- 
ment from Arthur Brisbane be- 
cause it so well fitted the idea 
of the use of street car adver- 
tising. 

“The uniformity of the space 
in street cars,” he said; “the 
fact that no one has a larger 
space than you have in the car, 
permits you to forget your com- 
petitor in the same medium as 
regards the size of space used. 
You are in competition only in 
the proportion in which you are 
able to use colors more effec- 
tively than does your competi- 
tor. Your art work and the 
terseness of your copy combined 
will make for you the best card 
in the car—the best card in the 
car of course dominates. 

“Car advertising is not elas- 
tic. There are only a definite 
number of cards in each car, 
so then it is now the hope of 
all car advertising organizations 
to select the best advertisers in 
the country for the cars. Cards 
in the cars to-day make up a 


very picture gallery of the best 
known advertisers in the United 
States. Banks are certainly 
warranted in giving this impor- 
tant medium their closest and 
most earnest consideration, be- 
cause color shouts—because we 
have the circulation—because 
our mode of advertising is 
really dignified—and because 
we do talk in pictures, in colors 
and with brief selling text.” 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PROSPERITY 


The astounding extent of the 
farming business in the United 
States, the need for greater ap- 
propriations for the promotion 
of the work of the Agricultural 
Department, and regret that the 
appropriations under which the 
departments will operate dur- 
ing the next fiscal year are in- 
adequate were problems dealt 
with in an address delivered by 
Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and former 
President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

“All other business,” he said, 
speaking of the farming busi- 
ness, “whether financial or 
mercantile, or industrial, is de- 
pendent upon it. Other lines 
may avpear to be the outstand- 
ing features of the business 
structure, but agriculture is the 
foundation. If that foundation 
is deen-set and solid, the super- 
structure resting upon it is safe. 
If it is weak, if it totters or 
crumbles, the whole structure 
is shaken. 

“Agriculture is by far the 
largest business in the United 
States. If the farmers of this 
country should decide to go into 
some other business, to branch 
out, as we say, they could sell 
their live stock and crops for 
one year, and with the money 
received, buy all the railroads 
in the United States, together 
with all the rolling stock and 
other equipment. If they 
wished to go out of the farming 
business entirely, they could sell 
their farms along with their 
crops and live stock, and with 
the money received buy all the 


railroads, all the manufacturing 
establishments, all the mines 
and all the quarries in the 
United States. Their live stock 
and their crops for a single 
year would pay practically the 
entire National debt. The in- 
vestment in agriculture in the 
United States is $80,000,000,000. 
The value of crops and live 
stock last year was $25,000,000,- 
000.” 

Mr. Meredith enumerated 
many remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the Department, show- 
ing how its work has contrib- 
uted to the prosperity of all of 
the people, of every business. 

“The appropriations under 
which we will operate during 
the next fiscal year,” he said, 
“beginning July 1, are approx- 
imately $2,185,000 less than the 
amount at present available. 
We have had this year only 
barely enough money to keep 
our essential activities in oper- 
ation, but now we shall be 
forced to discontinue many of 
the projects, to curtail others, 
and to suffer impairment of 
efficiency in still others. I had 
prepared, just before I left 
Washington, a statement re- 
garding the work that must be 
discontinued or curtailed. I 
call it a statement, but it was 
hardly more than a catalogue of 
the names of projects that must 
suffer because of reduced ap- 
propriations. Yet it covered 
ten typewritten pages.” 


REVIVING OLD ACCOUNTS 


Finding, after 56 years of 
successful savings bank opera- 
tions, that it had a large num- 
ber of small inactive accounts, 
the Canada Trust Company of 
London; Canada, sought to con- 
vert inactive accounts into ac- 
tive ones. D. McEachern, sec- 
retary of the company, in his 
address described the method 
which proved so successful that 
loss was turned to profit. 

“After a considerable amount 
of research work,” said Mr. Mc- 
Eachern, “by the use of direc- 
tories and correspondence the 
addresses of these inactive de- 
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positors were brought up-to- 
date. Personal letters carrying 
a human interest appeal were 
then mailed. Each of the de- 
positors was informed of the 
amount of his balance at the 
time the account was last used, 
whether six, eight, ten or twen- 
ty years ago. The interest ad- 
ditions during the intervening 
years were then pointed out. 
Many were told that if regular 
deposits of say $20 per month 
had been made, the balance of 
their credit would now be 
$547.68 instead of only $35.42, 
as the case might be. In many 
instances it was found that a 
depositor was now resident in 
another city where we maintain 
a branch office. He was 
promptly invited to allow us to 
transfer the account to that 
branch. Strange to say, many 
had completely forgotten they 
had a balance with us. Imagine 
the feeling of good-will upon 
being told of ‘found money’ in 
days like these. 

“This plan of reviving old ac- 
counts—while it sounds simple 
—takes careful planning, ener- 
gy and hard work to carry 
through.” 


“LISTENING IN ON THE FARMER'S 
LINE” 


How the National Bank of 
Commerce of Sioux City lined 
up the farmers of that district 
was described in an interesting 
fashion by Miss Eva Dean of 
that institution. Her subject 
was “Listening In on_ the 
Farmer’s Line.” 


“Financial institutions of the 
middle west,” she said, “are in- 
ter-dependent with the farming 
industry. We especially have 
consistently sought the farmer’s 
friendship. We know that when 
the nation demanded his sons 
and helpers and almost in the 
same breath besought increased 
production, the farmer literally 
bent his back to the problem 
and achieved. During the bu- 
Teaucratic oppression of the 
war, he struggled on. After- 
ward, with help as scarce as 


ever and prices higher than 
ever, he looked up to see the 
whole world plunging madly 
into personal gratification and 
calling back at him hysterically, 
“Produce! Produce twice as 
much—and save us!’ 

“It seemed the opportune 
time to give the producer his 
chance to reply! 

“We wrote to a representa- 
tive list of farmers in our own 
neighborhood asking: “What is 
the most important question of 
the day involving the American 
farmer?’ We took the perti- 
nent parts from the replies we 
received, had them printed in 
pamphlet form, and _ mailed 
them to the list we had ques- 
tioned. 

“The one outstanding opinion 
in all these replies seemed to 
be that under existing condi- 
tions, decreased production was 
inevitable. Therefore, we sent 
out a second letter to the same 
list, asking opinions as to how 
production might be increased. 
Twice as many answered this 
letter as had answered the first 
one, and again we collected ab- 
stracts from the answers in 
pamphlet form and mailed it to 
the list questioned. 

“The ‘Opinions on Produc- 
tion’ has interested a much 
wider audience than its intend- 
ed one. Requests for it have 
come from significant and unex- 
pected places, among them one 
of the most advertised depart- 
ments of the government. Many 
asked for it to use in combat- 
ting radicalism; for in all our 
letters, there has not been one 
that was lurid, or that did not 
advocate the doctrine of work. 

“The great pregnant difficulty 
revealed by the letters on pro- 
duction was the unwillingness 
of the young people of the 
farmer’s family to stay on the 
farm. Therefore, we have writ- 
ten again asking opinions from 
those who know most about it, 
as to what thing or things may 
be done to counteract this ten- 
dency. The replies are coming 
in now, and seem, in our opin- 
ion, to be prompted by a desire 


to help solve a difficult prob- 
lem. 

“Many farmers made per- 
sonal visits to our bank to ex- 
plain why, for one or another 
reason, they had not answered 
the letters, and to promise to do 
it in future. Some came on 
business and mentioned the 
‘opinions.’ Occasionally one has 
come with a personal difficulty 
such as the man who told, with 
tears in his eyes, of a son who 
would no longer stay on the 
farm, and asked if employment 
could be found for him in the 
bank. But a notable and whol- 
ly unforeseen result of the ex- 
periment were farmers who 
came for advice relative to their 
blue-sky investments. Clear- 
headed and keen in their own 
problems and national prob- 
lems, they seemed very helpless 
in the hands of the stock come 
panies whose paper they have 
signed. The bank has had op- 
portunity to be of real service 
in straightening out this kind of 
a deal. 

“A banker cannot offer cut 
rates from 10 to 1 on Monday 
—as a merchant does. Finan- 
cial advertising is, after all, 
merely building up a reputation 
in a community. Good reputa- 
tions are slowly built up at best. 
Therefore, it has seemed well 
worth while in an agricultural 
community, and I don’t know 
why it should not be well worth 
while elsewhere, to give the vital 
farmer his opportunity to be 
heard. 

“Incidentally, it may also be 
an opportunity for an institu- 
tion to put on the new uniform 
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of ‘public service’! 


ONE BANK’s “ONE BEST BET” 


The “one best bet” of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago in 
building its savings department, 
according to Miss Jessamine G. 
Hoagland, was the presentation 
of a handsome flag to each new 
depositor. 

“In 1915,” she said, “the stage 
was set for just such a cam- 
paign as we inaugurated. With 
every new savings account of $5 











or more we presented an Ameri- 
can flag, 5 x 6 feet in size, with 
an 8-foot flagpole. We did not 
look on this as a ‘premium’ in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 
It was a business getter with 
a motive behind it, our adver- 
tisements reading ‘A Flag for 
Every Home,’ and it was of 
such good quality that we were 
sure it would be appreciated 
and given proper care. We dis- 
tributed over a period of six 
weeks about 3,500 of those flags 
and could have continued in- 
definitely with equal success, 
but felt that to be most effec- 
tive a time limit should be set. 
When we first opened this cam- 
paign, the working force of our 
savings department numbered 
three people—two in a cage and 
one at the desk to open new ac- 
counts. An average of 25 to 50 
new accounts a day would have 
been a fair volume of business. 
But when we jumped to 75 to 
100 accounts a day, you can 
understand that our resources 
were taxed to the limit. The 
deposits on new accounts dur- 
ing the 1915 campaign were 
more than $50,000. 

“In 1916 our savings depart- 
ment was moved to the ground 
floor of our building and during 
the opening weeks in our new 
location we inaugurated another 
flag campaign for new accounts 
which was even more successful. 
About 3,200 accounts were 
opened with initial deposits of 
more than $81,000. On the day 
before Preparedness Day we 
opened 615 new accounts. In 
our first campaign we did con- 
siderable advertising but in the 
second and third campaigns but 
little advertising was necessary. 
Boxes containing our flags were 
seen in every street car and in 
every elevated train and we had 
inquiries from all parts of the 
city. Our new accounts were 
only limited by the number of 
flags we felt we could distribute 
at that time.” 


GROWTH OF THE F. A. A, 


The splendid growth of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 





tion was described interestingly 
in the report of Fred W. Ells- 
worth, president of the associa- 
tion. 

“The membership committee, 
under Chairman Grimm,” he 
said, “has increased the mem- 
bership of our Association from 
419 to 498 so that our member- 
ship today consists of 471 active 
members and 25 associate mem- 
bers. 

“The committee, of which Mr. 
Holderness is chairman, ap- 
pointed to formulate rules gov- 
erning exhibits, has produced a 
document which I am sure will 
prove decidedly beneficial in 
rapidly and permanently devel- 
oping this feature of our annual 
meetings. 

“Our Association during the 
year has become more closely 
affliated with the American 
Bankers’ Association through 
the public relations committee 
of that association, which has in 
its membership Messrs. More- 
house. Holderness and your 
president. 

“More than half a hundred of 
our members have accepted ap- 
vointments as members of a 
larger publicity committee 
which will work with the pub- 
lic relations committee of the 
A. B. A. in still further popu- 
larizing the banks and the busi- 
ness of banking. And _ right 
along this line, it seems to me 
that we of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, because of 
our equipment, our experience 
and the very nature of our daily 
employment, can perform a tre- 
mendous and far-reaching serv- 
ice, not only to ourselves, not 
only to our association, not only 
to the banks, but in a larger 
sense to the general community. 
The banker is very much mis- 
understood by the average man. 
The members of our association, 
by means of their daily adver- 
tisements and all other forms of 
advertising which are emploved 
can exert a powerful influence 
in correcting this undesirable 
and unfair situation. We, our- 
selves, know that the banker 
community com- 


serves his 
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petently, unselfishly and fre- 
quently at a great expense to 
himself. But the general pub- 
lic does not know this. We 
should tell them. 

“The public relations com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association is designed to con- 
duct a continuous campaign of 
intelligent, accurate, construc- 
tive education and our associa- 
tion can coéperate with this 
committee and can also assist 
by independent action and thus, 
in addition to our regular em- 
ployment, perform a great big 
altruistic service; the result of 
which cannot fail to have a 
large part in the solution of our 
social and economic problems.” 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


“Financial advertising,” said 
W. J. Bramman, secretary of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation, in his annual report, 
“has demonstrated to the world 
that it possesses the power to 
sell war securities to finance the 
greatest, most costly war in the 
world’s history, and in conse- 
quence, has won the abiding 
faith and confidence of the busi- 
ness man and the conservative 
financier. 

“The Financial Advertisers’ 
Association has justified its ex- 
istence by service, not only to 
its members, but in raising the 
standards of practice in finan- 
cial advertising. It has filled 
its mission bevond the dreams 
of its originators. 

“Advertising is recognized as 
being preéminent among the 
factors which enter into suc- 
cessful banking. During the 
coming year it must necessarily 
play a still greater part in the 
affairs of finance. It will be- 
hoove the association to prepare 
to meet the demand which must 
necessarily be made upon it; in 
that it has gained the favor of 
the prudent banker. 

“To the men who have direct- 
ed the affairs of the association 
much credit is due. They have 
created an organization of fel- 
lowship and service. During the 
past year there has grown a 
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closer relation and a magnifi- 
cent spirit of cobperation among 
the members of the F. A. A. 
which is most gratifying and 
helpful and must make for a 
greater and better association 
if fostered.” 


HELPING THE PUBLIC TO INVEST 


“The banker and investment 
broker have a great duty, as 
well as an opportunity, grow- 
ing out of the present ability of 
the public to invest funds in the 
industries of the country,” de- 
clared Charles A. Otis, of Cleve- 
land. He especially stressed 
the need for fighting untruth- 
ful advertising. 

“There is before us not only a 
great opportunity,” he said, 
“but a great duty to point out 
to those who do save the proper 
course into which to direct their 
funds. One means of direction 
is through constructive adver- 
tising and publicity, and it is 
my belief that in this we have 
a great medium. 

“The investment banker and 
the broker as well must now 
assume to a greater extent than 
ever his responsibility of a form 
of trusteeship. I am happy in 
the belief that the banker and 
broker—of course always refer- 
ring to those of character and 
integrity—is held now in much 
greater respect by the public 
generally than ever before. 

“This majority of real think- 
ing people, and real Americans 
believe that business is honest 
and that our great financial in- 
stitutions are really what they 
are, the backbone and mainstay 
of progress and development. 
While it may seem that the re- 
lations between capital and 
labor are now at a point of crit- 
ical disagreement, I believe that 
fundamentally this relationship 
is really becoming better under- 
stood by everyone. 

“It is so obvious to everyone 
that the development of indus- 
try is impossible without the as- 
sistance of financial channels 
that the feeling of partnership 
in the minds of the public is 
growing stronger continuously. 


This is demonstrated by the 
continual investment by the 
public in the securities of these 
corporations. It is my belief 
that the more closely the invest- 
ment houses coéperate the more 
quickly will come the develop- 
ment of this confidence. 

“All we can do to stamp out 
the unsound, impractical, and 
really dishonest advertising and 
promotion, the more we enhance 
our trust to the investing pub- 
ne.” 


PERSONAL SERVICE IN BANKING 


The modern bank, animated 
by knowledge of the fact that 
the forerunner of growth is 
service, is doing things for its 
customers which would not have 
been thought of a few years 
ago. Edward H. Kittredge, 
manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, in an ad- 
dress before the financial sec- 
tion of the advertising conven- 
tion, early this afternoon, point- 
ed to some interesting facts as 
to what banks are doing for 
their patrons. 

“The day has long passed 
when a banker has fulfilled his 
function by printing in gold let- 
ters over the front door the 
name of his bank and_ the 
amount of its capital and sur- 
plus,” he said, “and perhaps 
publishing several times a year 
a statement of his bank’s condi- 
tion. Time was when the bank- 
er himself retired to his inner 
office and surrounded himself 
with an atmosphere of reserve, 
so that it was only with trepida- 
tion that the customer ap- 
proached him for the purpose 
of securing accommodation. 

“The banker of today sur- 
rounds himself with the at- 
mosphere of cordiality. He 
makes a decided effort to meet 
his customers freely and sym- 
pathetically, and tries to make 
them feel that they are as im- 
portant to the bank as the bank 
is to them. In other words, he 
humanizes his institution and 
tries in every way to establish 
a personal contact with his cli- 


entele, and reéalizes. that ‘big+ 
ness’ is not the test, but ‘serv- 
ice’ whereby he and the institu- 
tion are measured. 

“The motto of every progres- 
sive bank is ‘Service’ to its cus- 
tomers first, last and all the 
time. 

“That is why the banks have 
rendered such constructive serv- 
ice since the enactment of the 
first Federal Income Tax Law 
in 1913 in instructing the pub- 
lic with regard to the intrica- 
cies of the income tax. That is 
why, during the war, the banks 
of the country did everything 
in their power to sell to the 
American public the vast War 
Toans. and succeeded in it. That 
is why today bankers are 
calmly and persistently point- 
ing out that thrift—not spend- 
ing—production—not lavish con- 
sumption — conservative defla- 
tion and not wild inflation are 
the factors needed to pull us 
out of the condition in which 
we find ourselves. ; 

“Take as an example of what 
I mean the experience of my 
own company. As the result of 
its conspicuous income tax serv- 
ice, offered freely to the public 
whether patrons or not, we have 
created such strong and confi- 
dential friendships that many 
individuals have written our 
company into their wills as ex- 
ecutor or trustee. My company 
has developed many excellent 
customers for its bond depart- 
ment through the educational 
work which it did when selling 
the Liberty Loans. The Old 
Colony Trust Company has hon- 
estly preached thrift and more 
production, and is fearlessly 
practicing the policy of defla- 
tion in unessentials indubitably 
at the expense of its deposit 
column. It, however, has lost 
none of its prestige, nor the 
good will of its intelligent cli- 
ents.” 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


Outdoor advertising is being 
employed by a growing number 
of banks, including many of the 
largest and oldest in the coun- 
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try. H. E. Erickson in his ad- 
dress showed that outdoor dis- 
play lends itself very readily to 


the advertising needs of the 
banks. Speaking of the use of 
outdoor display generally, he 
said: 


“Tt is interesting to note that 
of all the various business clas- 
sifications the greater number 
of users are the banks of the 
country. In Chicago alone we 
have contracts with thirty-four 
banks, ranging from the large 
banks downtown, such as the 
National Bank of the Republic 
—a pioneer in outdoor advertis- 
ing—to the community banks, 
located in districts away from 
the center of the city. 

“There are over a hundred 
banks using outdoor advertis- 
ing at present in this country. 
They include the older and 
more conservative banks, such 
as the First and Old Detroit 
National Bank, of Detroit, 
Mich.; The Home Savings & 
Trust Co., of Cleveland; The 
Home Savings & Trust Co., of 
Denver; The Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., of Toledo; Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., of St. Louis; 
The Peoples Trust Co., of Kan- 
sas City; Continental National 
Bank of Indianapolis; Louis- 
ville National Banking Co., of 
Louisville, Ky.; Tootle-Lacy 
Bank, of St. Joseph; The Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., of 
New Orleans.” 


BANKER AND FARMER 


Vith but fifty-three farm la- 
borers for every 100 needed in 
the United States to-day, the 
country faces a most serious 
situation, and one which vitally 
affects the cost of living. The 
bankers of the country, more 
than anyone should take 
cognizance of this fact and help 
in every way to increase the 
production of the farms, de- 
clared H. M. Cottrell, agricul- 
turist of the Little Rock 


else, 


(Ark.) Board of Commerce. 
“It is the duty,” he said, “of 
every banker and bank in the 
United States to do the utmost 
to better farm conditions and 


to increase profitably farm 
production. The bankers must 
do this because they have the 
ability and power to do it and 
because the supply and cost of 
food and clothing intensely and 
intimately influences every line 
of finance, manufacture, trans- 
portation, selling and of profes- 
sional work in every part of our 
country from our great cities to 
the one-store cross-roads settle- 
ment. 

“The bankers control the cred- 
its and capital of our country 
and the proportion of each that 
the different lines of endeavor 
shall have. They are in close 
contact with every line of bus!- 
ness and with every kind of 
men. They are acquainted with 
conditions and methods in other 
countries as well as our own. 
They can organize the business 
men as well as themselves to do 
active work in causing the re- 
adjustments necessary to secure 
sufficient farm labor to produce 
an abundant supply of food and 
raw material for clothing and a 
profit for the producers equal 
to that for equal investment and 
labor in other lines. The 
farmers will gladly accept the 
bankers’ leadership because of 
the character and ability of the 
bankers. 

“Six months in advance of the 
planting and seeding of every 
farm crop, the bankers in the 
territory where the crop is to be 
raised should know of the near- 
est ampie supply of high yield- 
ing, strong germinating seed, 
and seed that will bring crops 
ot high market quality. The 
supply should be adequate for 
replanting in case of floods, 
droughts or early damage by 
pests. Good seed is the founda- 
tion for high yields and good 
profits and it is the duty of 
every banker in a farm commu- 
nity to see that the farmers in 
that community have the seed 
for each crop that will bring 
them the largest yields and 
greatest profits.” 

The speaker cited the value 
of work which bankers have 
done toward the establishment 
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of clubs of young people on the 
farm for the purpose of inter- 
esting them in bigger produc- 
tion and better stock and meth- 
ods. The banker, he showed, is 
in an excellent position to help 
with all such movements, and in- 
asmuch as the prosperity of the 
whole community depends upon 
the financial condition of the 
farmer, it is well worth the time 
of the banker to do what he can, 


POOR BANK 
ING 


TOO MUCH ADVERTIS- 


There is little excuse for so 
much poor bank advertising, for 
the banker has time to prepare 
attractive and constructive ad- 
vertisements. He is not rushed 
like a merchant might be when 
he must announce current clear- 
ance sales and other similar 
events, said Everett R. Currier. 

“Looking over the _ whole 
field,” he said, “or such of it 
as I have been able to examine, 
we must agree that financial ad- 
vertising in general is not mere- 
ly indifferent, but downright 
bad. In the main it is slovenly, 
drab, confused, down at the 
heel, and utterly without dis- 
tinction. Even when the story 
is good, it gets so badly beaten 
up and defaced in the telling 
that it makes hard and uncon- 
vincing reading. 

“T could make a list as long 
as your arm of things that are 
wrong, such as a lack of clean- 
cut, central idea; poor use of 
white space; too many kinds of 
type; illegible hand-lettering; 
crooked borders; poor etching. 

“As I look them over I feel 
like exclaiming, ‘No wonder the 
average banker does not believe 
in advertising!’ How can he be 
expected to believe that such 
advertising pays? 

“T don’t know why it is that 
bankers should be actually the 
worst offenders against decently 
clothed advertising—why they 
should be so slow in coming to 
realization of the real power of 
advertising and of the impor- 
tance of doing it right. Many 
of them seem still to be living 
in the same dead past that said 
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it was wrong to play a fiddle in 
church. But, you know that 
it is not the fiddle but the tune 
that counts. 

“There might be some excuse 
for a storekeeper rushing clum- 
sily into print with a bargain 
sale advertisement. But for the 
banker to outdo him in clumsi- 
ness and slovenliness is just as 
poor taste and as bad business 
as it would be for him to rent 
a defunct corner saloon and in- 
stall his bank there without al- 
teration of the premises. You 
like marble fronts for your 
banks, with nicely carved let- 
ters over the door and every- 
thing according to the architec- 
tural Hoyle. You know that is 
good business, that it gives evi- 
dence of security and stability, 
and other virtues that banks are 
supposed to possess. But why 
the inconsistency? Why should 
your printer’s ink representative 
be ‘Something else again?” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, 
Lloyd H. Mattson, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb.; first vice-president, F. 
Dwight Conner, Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, III; 
second vice-president, W. W. 
Douglas, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco; third vice-president, 
E. H. Kittredge, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; secre- 
tary, H. M. Morgan, St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., St. Louis; 
treasurer, C. A. Gode, Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Directors: F. W. Ellsworth, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans; W. R. More- 
house, Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles; F. W. 
Gehle, Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Jessa- 
mine G. Hoagland, National 
City Bank of Chicago, Chicago; 
Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. Fox 
& Co, Milwaukee; D. Mc- 
Eachern, Canada Trust Com- 
pany, London, Ont.; D. D. 
Bailey, First National Bank, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Fred M. Staker, 


Commerce Banks, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. W. Groves, Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Flavie C. Adams, Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; George L. Hern, City 
National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; 
James I. Clark, National Bank 
of Commerce, New York; C. H. 
Wetterau, American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; Carroll 
Downes, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

The members of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association took a 
lively interest in the affairs of 
the Associated Clubs, and were 
conspicuously active in the in- 
terest of Chas. A. Otis, who was 
elected president. M. E. Hol- 
derness of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association made the 
nominating speech. 

Mr. H. B. Grimm, who has 
been prominently identified with 
the Financial Association for 
the past two terms and who was 
a vice-president, took an impor- 
tant part in the proceedings of 
the convention and announced 
at the convention his new busi- 
ness connection with the Har- 


vey Blodgett Company of St. 
Paul. The Association, through 
its committee on resolutions, 
took official recognition of the 
splendid services rendered by 
Mr. Grimm and expressed re- 
gret that he would find it neces- 
sary to become an associate 
member. 

The next convention will be 
held in Atlanta, Ga. 


Of interest to all bankers is 
the announcement that the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion has arranged to send the 
complete exhibit just as it was 
at Indianapolis to Washington, 
D. C., for the benefit of dele- 
gates to the Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
in October. This exhibit will be 
under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the 
A. B. A., which has arranged a 
special afternoon session on 
bank advertising. 


& 


Education is an achievement, 
not a bequest. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


VARIOUS METHODS 
VARIOUS LANDS 


As varied as their costumes are the business 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
with which is merged ® 


® FronklinTrust Company 


New York and Brooklyn 





The advertising of these two recently merged institutions in the New 
York newspapers is attracting much favorable comment 
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GIVE THE RIGHT IMPRES- 
SION BY YOUR ADVER- 
TISING 
A pRINTING house of quality 
recently put out some very 
clever advertising of their 
own business. Some of it 
applies with equal force to 
the advertising of bankers, 

as for instance: 

If we were in the truck busi- 
ness we would use an argument 
like this: “As your truck goes 
‘round the town, folks appraise 
it, Is it battered or dilapidat- 
ed? They make mental note of 
that. But if it is a good look- 
ing, substantial truck, your 
name will leave the right im- 
pression. Right or wrong— 
folks are forced to estimate you 
by your representatives,” 

Have you ever closely consid- 
ered the impressions you get 
from printing that is mailed 
you by other business houses? 
Why, you even judge some 
firms by their letterheads, don't 
you? “Shoddiness in his very 
letterhead,” you will say. Or, 
on the other hand, the clear, 
dignified sheet spells confidence 


to you. 
& 


He that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new evils. 
—Robert Bacon. 





Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Coplously illustrated. 260 pages. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 

Bank Letters; By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. II- 
lustrated with forma, etc. Price, 
$1.25, delivered, 













Which is Right? 


A question on advertising methods 
for you t decide 


Two men recently commented upon our 
advertising. 

The elder, enjoying ‘a youthful mind 
at 81, wrote enthusiastically about one 
of our advertisements which was based on 
an actual incident—told in a natural way.’ 














The other, lly serious-minded 
for his 35 years, said to us: “I think 
your advertisements tend to be undig- 
nified. I like plain formal statements.” 


Thinking perhaps some of our readers 
share our serious-minded friend’s view- 


point, we print the following advertise- 
ment written with the traditional dignity 
of a Trust Company. 
















The 
Columbia Trust Company 






Acts for Individuals as 
Executor Trustee 
Administrator Guardian 





Custodian of Securities 


v 
Acts for Corporations as 


Trustee 
Depositary 
Agent for Voting 


Transfer Agent 
Registrar 
Trustecs 





+ 
Foreign Exchange and Commercial 
Letters of Credit 





v 
Depesit Accounts Welcomed 








COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 




























lr you HAVE BEEN READING our advertise- 
ments, we shall be glad of your views—as to which 
style of advertising copy gives you the more under- 
standable idea of the services we offer. 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 







Here’s an“advertisement that should interest every bank publicity 
man. It presents a problem which nearly every banker 
has often considered 











Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Til. 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, 8S, 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association "Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising megr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, ash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., directer publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust anl Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The 

, Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fila. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Machoate and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa, 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 


Guaranty 


ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Cc 
Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 


Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, III. 


Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
rk. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
ringfield, Mo. 


Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. 


Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C 
D 

Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 


166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity — 
Trust Co., New York Cit 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Delson, Louis E., publicity manager, 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Il. 

Distelhorst, Walter, advertising department, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wi 


Guaranty 


Central 


service 
National 


8. 

Downes, Carroll, manager, commercial 
department, The ae ggg 
Bank, 421 Chestnut St., Phila 

Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National 
Ripon, Wis. 


Bank, 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Il. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Elisworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 

ust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de. 
partment, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York, 

Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, 3. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 

Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., as Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 


ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Higley, J. N., advertising department, First 


National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 

BD. C., Washington, dD. C. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., peat. manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicag 

, & H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mar., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G,, Sec’y and Treas., Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., publicity manager, Seabeard 
National Bank, New York. 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


a 
Jarvis, Charles D., way, pre Savingr 


Bank of Utica, Utica 
Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 


Johnson, - W., Warren National Bank, War 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., asst. cashier First ane Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Shreveport, 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe. manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss, 


Commercial Na- 


Kittredge, E, H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., president, Union Trust Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 
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L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Le Beuf, Mae (Miss), publicity department. 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 


United States Tr. 


La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank. 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fila. 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 


Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 

Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Harola O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 

Miner, J. H., manager, Dep’t of Public Rela- 
tions, Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Meniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pil. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., advertising manager, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 


zerland. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 
N 


Norberg, P. G., publicity manager, Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 


Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


7? 


Painter, W. H., assistant to the president, Se 
curity National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 6@ 
Wall Street, New York City. 

R 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
‘o., New York 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 

8 


Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank. 
Brenham, Tex. 
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Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York, 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Sellew, Waldo W., Albert Frank and Co., 14 
Stone Street, New York City. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A, M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, III. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
enem. Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 

ch. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, John H., new business department, 
the Commercial Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
—— Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 

a. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Secené 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Giraré 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president, Lake 

County Bank, Madison, &. D. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Ne- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louls, Me 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 

Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, John L., vice-president, Woodside Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 


ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 
Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 166 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Zz 


Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hijos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 





NEW NAMES 


Anderson, Ralph P,, advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Reynolds, D. M., publicity manager, First Na- 
tional Bank and Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Clabaugh, S. F,, assistant to the president, The 
City National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Rankin, A. Erwin, publicity manager, the Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and resulting 
economic disarrangements have placed upon the dollar 
quicker turn-over of working capital is a most important 
factor in the financing of every business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always secure 
funds. In a situation where larger amounts are required 
for handling individual transactions and restriction of loans 
may be necessary to provide for essential activities, ‘‘side- 
tracked credits’? are doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and collections 
are speeded up by reducing delays which even under nor- 
mal conditions are often allowed to clog the processes 
of trade. To this relief, the Irving contributes by direct 
collections everywhere in America and by tracing ship- 
ments, notifying consignees of arrivals and presenting 
drafts by messenger daily in all parts of Manhattan. The 
straight line to results is the unfailing rule of Irving special- 


ized service. 
IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The Economic and Financial Situation 
of Switzerland 


By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


[This is the second of a series of articles 
on European banking conditions by Dr. 
Petrescu, who is now in Europe for THe 


Bankers Macazine.—Editor. | 


LTHOUGH AN ISLAND OF 
A peace during the war, Switzer- 
land has not escaped the con- 
sequences of the world conflict. Her 
economic life presents all the symptoms 
which one finds in other European 
countries, whether belligerent or neu- 
tral. This fact is perhaps the best 
illustration of the economic interde- 
pendence of the world. It clearly dis- 
closes the truth that a country, however 
isolated and prosperous it may be, 
depends upon the state of affairs in 
the rest of the world. 

There are two main factors which 
have contributed to the economic and 
financial difficulties of Switzerland: the 
shortage of coal and the exchange situa- 
tion. Both factors are determined by 
the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
other countries, so that an amelioration 
cannot be expected in Switzerland as 
long as such conditions do not disappear 
elsewhere. Since the coal and exchange 
problems are exercising a detrimental 
influence upon Switzerland’s economic 
and financial situation, it is well to give 
an account of the various causes which 
have led to the present difficulties. 


COAL SHORTAGE 


Economically Switzerland has always 
been dependent on foreign imports, by 
being an industrial and comparatively 
populous country with a limited food 
production. From this point of view 
Switzerland is in the same position as 
England, with the difference that she 
has neither coal mines, nor the oppor- 
tunities of sea transportation and the 
resources of a colonial empire. To make 
up the deficit caused by the importation 
of foodstuffs, Switzerland must produce 


and export industrial articles. Her chief 
source of national income lies, there- 
fore, in her industries. Under such 
conditions it is a vital question for 
Switzerland to have fuel in sufficient 
quantity. 

Before the war Switzerland imported 
over three million tons of coal yearly 
from Germany, France and Belgium.* 
In 1913, a record year as regards the 
industrial production of the country, 
the quantity of coal imported amounted 
to 3,379,000 tons, of which 84 per cent. 
came from Germany, 10 per cent. from 
France, and 6 per cent. from Belgium. 
During the war the imports fell from 
3,107,000 tons in 1914 to 2,141,000 
tons in 1918. In 1919, the total import 
of coal amounted to 1,694,088 tons only. 

The above figures show that the 
diminution in the coal imports has been 
continuous since the beginning of the 
war. The figures for 1919 represent a 
diminution of 50 per cent. in comparison 
with the imports of the year 1913. This 
state of affairs was the result of the 
conditions brought about by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Germany, the chief 
purveyor, was unable to furnish the 
same quantity of coal as before. By 
losing a great portion of her coal mines, 
she reduced the coal exports to Switz- 
erland to 167,600 tons in 1919, which 
compares with a high record of 2,845,- 
000 tons reached in 1913. Fortunately 
France and Belgium were able to sup- 
ply a larger quantity of coal in 1919 
than before the war, the first 333,200 
tons, and the second 366,200 tons. Great 
Britain equally furnished 60,900 tons 
during the same period. A substantial 
relief came from the United States, 
namely, 230,400 tons. 

Several measures have been taken by 
the Swiss authorities and manufacturers 


*For the following. figures I am indebted to 


Schweizerische Volkswirt- 
1919,” issued by the 


the monograph “Die. 
schaft im Ubergangsjahr 
Swiss Bank Corporation. 
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to solve the coal problem. In March, 
1919, a Swiss Coal Corporation 
(Schweizerische Kohlen Genossen- 


schaft) was founded in Basel under the 
supervision of the federal government 
and with the purpose of controling the 
importation and distribution of coal. 
Furthermore, the domestic production 
of fuel is being encouraged, and a re- 
duction in the consumption of coal is 
being strictly observed. The resort to 
American coal may also be regarded as 
a measure against the fuel crisis, al- 
though the importation of coal from the 
United States is not advantageous to 
Switzerland at present on account of the 
difference of price and difficulties of 
transportation. 

As already remarked, the coal situa- 
tion in Switzerland is dependent on the 
conditions in the coal producing coun- 
tries of Europe. English coal can 
hardly be had at a time when the reduc- 
tion of working hours has diminished 
production and as long as the demand 
of Great Britain’s factories is very 
great. For the same reasons France 
can furnish at present only a limited 
quantity of coal. Germany is equally 
unable to export a considerable quan- 
tity of coal, for, besides suffering from 
underproduction, she is obliged for 
some time to deliver to France, accord- 
ing to the economic clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, 20 million tons 
per year. Belgium is the only country 
from which Switzerland could expect a 
larger quantity of coal, but her coal 
production does not seem to be abund- 
ant enough to take Germany’s former 
contribution to the Swiss market. 

The shortage of coal in Switzerland 
has a decisive influence on the indus- 
tries of the country. The present sup- 
ply of coal is not sufficient to enable 
all factories to work at pre-war figures. 
This state of affairs is still more re- 
grettable at a time when an increased 
production is urgently needed and when 
the opportunities of foreign trade are 
so great. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION 


There is, however, the second factor, 
the exchange situation, to be taken into 


account when the serious disabilities of 
Swiss industries caused by the coal 
crisis are being discussed. The break 
in the exchange of the majority of Eu- 
ropean countries last year seems to 
have been a cause of the relaxation of 
Swiss industries. Germany, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy were the best 
customers of Switzerland before the 
war. With the depreciation of tks cur- 
rency values of these four countries 
Swiss foreign trade suffered a serious 
setback. New orders fell off on account 
of the difference of exchange, for none 
of the named countries produced a 
sufficient quantity of goods for export 
which would have made possible a re- 
ciprocal trade. Thus the slowing up of 
Swiss industries caused by the coal 
shortage was somewhat exaggerated by 
the exchange situation in Europe. 

On January 31. 1920, German, Ital- 
ian, French, and English currencies 
were quoted in Switzerland as follows: 
Swiss francs 6.68 = 100 German 
marks (parity 123.45); 36.10 = 100 
Lire (parity 100.00); 43.15 = 100 
French frances (parity 100.00); 19.98 
= 1 English pound (parity 24.75). 

Under such conditions goods could be 
exported only at greatly enhanced 
prices for the buving countries or at 
inadequate prices for the Swiss trader. 
The export figures of the last two years 
grew, as will be seen hereafter, in rela- 
tion to the difference between Swiss and 
the depreciated currencies, while the 
quantity of goods was behind that of 
normal times. Moreover, Switzerland 
was affected by the exchange situation 
also as regards imports, for, on account 
of the economic disorganization of Eu- 
rope, she was compelled to buy a great 
proportion of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials from the United States and 
Spain, where her own currency was 
somewhat depreciated. 

The hotel industry is also suffering 
on account of the exchange situation. 
One is struck by the lack of tourists in 
Switzerland at present. The large ho- 
tels are almost empty, and the traffic 
of the mountain railways is reduced to 
a minimum. Before the war Germany 
and France sent the largest quota of 
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tourists so that the Swiss hotel industry 
can recover its former prosperity only 
when the currency situation of these 
two countries has become normal. 

Another result of the exchange situa- 
tion is the loss suffered by Swiss capital 
invested in the countries whose curren- 
cies are depreciated. On the other 
hand, there has been a considerable re- 
treat of foreign capital from Switzer- 
land on account of the difference of 
exchange. 

Swiss business men are uneasy be- 
cause the exchange situation prevents 
them from taking full advantage of the 
present opportunities offered by the Eu- 
ropean markets. Thus they cannot com- 
pete with the prices at which British, 
French and Italian manufacturers are 
selling goods in countries where the cur- 
rency is even more depreciated. The 
only solution is to develop foreign trade 
on the basis of commodity exchange. 
For this purpose a corporation has been 
founded lately by the main industries 
of the country and with the support of 








the federal authorities. The corpora- 
tion intends to encourage foreign trade 
with all countries where Swiss manu- 
factured goods can be exchanged for 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Such 
commercial transactions have already 
been made with Roumania, Poland and 
Jugoslavia. 

In spite of these measures, the diffi- 
culties of Switzerland’s foreign trade 
will continue as long as the exchange 
situation in Europe is fluctuating. For, 
as in the case of coal production, a 
normal exchange of goods can be re- 
sumed only when the present economic 
and financial difficulties of other Euro- 
pean countries have been settled. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As already remarked, the foreign 
trade of Switzerland during the last 
two years has augmented as regards its 
value in money, but it has diminished as 
regards the quantity of goods. In 1918 
the quantity of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials imported was only a third of 
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that imported in 1913, although their 
value represents a higher amount on 
account of the difference of price. The 
exported goods, in spite of their re- 
duced volume, have also yielded a 
greater amount of money on account 
of the difference of exchange. The 
trade figures with Germany, which rep- 
resent a little more than a fourth of 
Switzerland’s total foreign trade, are 
especially interesting in this respect. In 
1918 Switzerland imported from that 


country goods worth 61914 million 
francs against 631 million franes in 


1913, although the quantity of the chief 
imported goods, coal and iron, was only 
2,008,800 tons against 3,124,600 tons 
in 1913. 

The total figures of the Swiss foreign 
trade during the year 1918 represent 
the same discrepancy between volume 
and price, when compared with the 
figures of 1913, as reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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During the last year the foreign 


trade of Switzerland has, however, im- 
proved, thanks to the initiative of Swiss 
manufacturers. The total value of im- 
ported goods in 1919 amounted to 
3,533,000 francs, and that of exported 
goods to 3,298,000 francs. The figures 
for the volume of foreign trade in 1919 
are available only for the first nine 
months: 2,781,300 tons for import, and 
605,900 tons for export. 

The Swiss manufacturers are en- 
deavoring to secure new markets since 
the economic disorganization of Ger- 
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many. Certain concerns are making at 
present considerable headway in the 
machinery business in South America, 
especially in Brazil. It is reported that 
they have already succeeded in securing 
the place with German concerns held 
there before the war. The same activity 
is being encouraged in the new born 
states of Central and Eastern Europe, 
where the demand for machinery is very 
great. The Swiss dyestuffs are also 
penetrating into the world markets and 
bid fair to compete with the dyestuff 
industry of Germany and other coun- 
tries. Finally, the Swiss government 
has lately sent new consular agents to 
all parts of Europe and South America 
to investigate the possibilities of new 
commercial relations. In short, the 


foreign trade of Switzerland, though 
suffering at present under the stress of 
war conditions, promises a bright future 
for the economic prosperity of the coun- 
try. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The financial position of Switzerland 
is without doubt very sound as regards 
public finances and the organization of 
private banks. There has been no over 
expansion of credits, nor inflation. The 
equilibrium between revenues and ex- 
penditures, a little disturbed during the 
war, is being re-established. However, 
a financial stringency is being experi- 
enced throughout the country, due to 
the economic conditions of Europe and 
to the difficulties described above. The 
money market was very tight in 1919. 
The average private rate of discount 
was 5 per cent. A feeling of uncer- 
tainty is hovering over Swiss financiers 
who look aghast at the future on ac- 
count of the unsettled conditions in the 
neighboring countries, upon which 
Switzerland is economically dependent. 
Germany's recovery is regarded in 
financial circles as absolutely necessary 
for the disappearance of the present un- 
settled conditions. The possibility of 
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seeing another country taking the place 
of Germany in the economic life of 
Switzerland is entertained only by a 
minority of the Swiss people. It is 
generally contended that neither France 
nor Italy can furnish Switzerland raw 
materials in sufficient quantity, while 
Great Britain and the United States are 
too far for such a purpose. Against this 
somewhat antiquated view there is a 
movement on foot which tends to pro- 
mote the opening of commercial rela- 
tions with the transoceanic countries 
and with the new states of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Compared with the finances of the 
belligerent countries of Europe, Swiss 
state finances are very good. This is 
explained by the absence of inflation in 
the circulation of banknotes as well as 
by the sound financial policy which the 
Swiss Government has pursued during 
the war in spite of the extraordinary 
expenditures caused by the mobilization 
of the army. From July, 1914, till Oc- 
tober, 1919, the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the state have amounted to 
2,235 million francs, of which 1,789 
million have been covered by floating 
and consolidated loans. The war debt 
amounts to about 1,300 million francs. 
It will be reduced by extraordinary war 
taxes and by the continuation of the war 
profits tax. The federal budget for 
1920 consists of 281,400,000 francs for 
revenues and 399,650,000 francs for ex- 
penditures. The deficit of 118,250,000 
francs will be covered by taxes. 

In 1919 the circulation of banknotes 
issued by the Swiss National Bank 
amounted to 1,036,000 francs against a 
metallic stock (gold and silver) of 
591,000,000 francs. On May 7, 1920, 
the note circulation amounted to 940,- 
230,000 francs against a metallic stock 
of 620,910,000 francs. To this should 
be added the notes issued by the Dar- 
lehenkasse of the Swiss Confederation 
in amount of about 50 million francs. 

The effect produced by the tremen- 
dous drop of a great majority of the 
most important foreign exchanges last 
year has been attenuated by a decree 
which the Swiss Federal Council issued 
on December 26, 1919. According to 
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this decree, the Swiss banking institu- 
tions and industrial corporations that 
had formerly placed money abroad 
against mortgages or those that possess 
important holdings of foreign securities, 
are allowed to introduce into their bal- 
ance a fictitious asset representing the 
difference between the value as calcu- 
lated in the balance-sheet and the value 
they formerly had, or to leave foreign 
claims and securities at former values, 
mentioning at the same time the rate of 
exchange calculated. 

The position of the Swiss banks is 
good, in spite of the reduction of credit 
transactions during the last two years. 
The total balance of all the financial in- 
stitutions of the country, the National 
Bank included, amounted to 10,295,000 
frances in 1913, and to 13,534,000 francs 
in 1918. The largest private banks are 
the following: Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion, Basler Handelsbank, Union de 
Banques Suisses, Eidgenéssische Bank, 
and the Schweizerische Volksbank. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The economic disorganization of the 
majority of European countries has 
made Switzerland look after new mar- 
kets. As before remarked, Switzerland 
has imported for the first time American 
coal last year, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of price and _ transportation. 
The price will probably no more play 
an important réle, since an increase in 
the cost of coal production has taken 
place also in Germany, Great Britain, 
and France. The only question in this 
respect is to solve the problem of trans- 
portation. For this reason the Swiss 
people are demanding an outlet to the 
sea through the Rhine and the Rhone. 
The free navigation of these two rivers 
is a vital question for the economic de- 
velopment of Switzerland. The institu- 
tion by the Treaty of Versailles of an 
international commission for the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine, in which Switzerland 
is also represented, is being regarded as 
a new era for Swiss foreign trade. 
There are, however, many obstacles to 
be surmounted in this respect on ac- 
count of the opposition encountered on 
the part of France. When the rivers 























Rhine and Rhone will connect Switzer- 
land with the sea the problem of trans- 
porting coal and other raw materials 
under advantageous conditions from the 
United States will be solved. 

The foreign trade of Switzerland 
with the United States has considerably 


augmented during the war. In 1913 im- 
ports amounted to 118 million francs 
only, while in 1916 to nearly 565 mil- 
lions. In 1918 the imported goods from 
the United States, mostly foodstuffs and 
raw materials, amounted only to 353 
million franes on account of the un- 
usual conditions of that year. 

As regards the export of Swiss manu- 
factured goods to the United States 
there has also been an augmentation 
during the war, especially in the watch 
industry, which reached the amount of 
15,558,000 francs last vear against 11,- 
433,000 frances in 1913. On the other 
hand, the export of the lace industry 
has greatly diminished, from 61 million 
frances in 1913 to 4 millions in 1919. 
This fact is explained partly by the 
development of the American lace in- 
dustry during the war, partly by the 
exchange situation because many Amer- 
ican buyers prefer French laces on ac- 
count of the difference between the 
French and the Swiss franc. The Swiss 
lace industry of St. Gall is particularly 
affected by these conditions. 

The future of Swiss trade with the 
United States depends upon the condi- 
tions of transportation. There is, how- 
ever, everv reason to believe that the 
commercial relations between the two 
countries will become closer than had 
been possible hitherto. The excellent 
credit which Switzerland enjoys in the 
United States was proved anew last 
vear when a loan of 30 million dollars 
was floated in New York (August, 


1919). 
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Britain Solving Post-W ar 
Problems 
PON RETURNING RECENTLY 
from a hurried trip to Europe, A. 


P. Giannini, president of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, praised highly the 
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methods being adopted by Great Britain 
in solving her post-war problems, and 
urged the same plans be utilized in the 
United States. 

“Of the nations which participated in 
the war, Great Britain is far ahead of 
all the rest in the trying work of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation,’ he said. “She 
has commandeered the very best men 
from every rank of her social and busi- 
ness life and has put them to work. 
Slowly and steadily these specialists 
are solving the great problems that are 
today perplexing mankind. England is 
using sound common sense and is dem- 
onstrating a true spirit of democracy in 
the selection of her best men for the 
most important tasks that confront her. 

“Many of her leaders are not men 
who were born aristocrats, but who were 
knighted and elevated to the highest po- 
sition within the gift of the nation sole- 
ly because of their exceptional ability. 
“England has already perfected 
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plans to retire her entire war debt in 
twenty years by means of taxation, 
without counting upon indemnities or 
the repayment of money loaned to her 
allies during the war. 

“What we need in the United States 
today is not so much politics but an im- 
mediate buckling down to the solution 
of the great problems that confront us. 
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We will get nowhere by pressing into 
service men of inexperience or broken- 
down politicians. 

“The government should summon to 
Washington the biggest men of the coun- 
try, thoroughly representative of our 
leading industries, scientifically to at- 
tack the great problems that must be 
solved.” 


ay 


British Public Finance Explained 


American students of banking who have at 
times had difficulty in understanding the 
complexities of British Government finance 
will be heartened to know that Englishmen 
themselves are agitating to have these com- 
plexities simplified. 

Governmental procedure in financial mat- 
ters in England, like the British constitution 
and tangled maze of streets in London City 
itself, never was planned—it just grew; it 
was an evolution. 

As a result, the language of British Gov- 
ernmental finance and the forms of the 
Treasury “returns” are so puzzling that the 
average British citizen, without assistance, 
cannot understand what is happening to the 
national pocket-book. Since the pressure of 
public opinion, say economic reformers, is 
now needed more than ever to check govern- 
mental extravagance, this plea for a simpler 
financial terminology is now being heard. 

Meanwhile a handbook for Americans on 
British finance has just been issued in this 
country by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. In this work Mr. Harvey E. 
Fisk, the author, has told just enough of 
the past history of present English financial 
machinery to enable the American reader to 
see how the wheels go round. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs are set forth Mr. Fisk’s most 
illuminating and _ interpretive remarks.— 
Editor. 


NE reason why British financial 
terminology is difficult to under- 
stand is that the principal finan- 

cial report of the British Treasury to 
Parliament and the nation, called 
Finance Accounts, was instituted in 
1802 and has not changed its essential 
character since its first issue! It has 
retained many of the ancient classifica- 
tions of national accounting. 


This ‘“‘ancient”’ method itself, surpris- 
ing to relate, was in large part retained 
down to the year 1834. The use of 
“tallies,” hard sticks of wood upon 
which notches were cut to record the 
payments into the Treasury by the 
sheriffs, was continued down to that 
date. On the 16th of October of that 
vear the tallies were burned, so over- 
heating the flues (the theory at the 
time) as to set the houses of Parliament 
on fire and destroy them, too. 

The use of these tallies has left a per- 
manent imprint upon English language 
and usages. The larger part of the 
tally was sometimes called the stock 
and the smaller part the foil. Down to 
about a hundred years ago, if one lent 
money to the Bank of England or to the 
Exchequer, tallies were cut for the 
amount; the bank kept the foil and the 
creditor received the stock. He thus 
held “bank stock” or “Exchequer stock” 
of the amount recorded upon the tally. 
When the form of cheque was adopted 
it is true that it was not called a foil, 
but the part retained by the payer was 
called the counter-foil and the word 
“cheque” (in the United States, 
“check’’) itself goes back ultimately to 
the same root as “Exchequer.” 

These examples of word origins dem- 
onstrate in what an interesting way 4 
glimpse of old usages gives significance 
to the terms and practices of today. To 
understand just what the Exchequer. 
the administrative control of British 
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public finances, is today we have to 
note briefly what it was two or three 
hundred years ago. 

The Exchequer was the place where 
the King’s revenue was received, where 
it was kept, supervised and controlled 
and from whence it was issued. There 
were three officers of the Exchequer, 
each of whom had control over the issue 
of the money. The money was kept 
in chests, each chest having three locks. 
One of these officers, called the Teller, 
was the cashier who received the money ; 
then there was the Clerk of the Pells, 
who recorded on a pell or parchment 
all receipts and issues; finally there 
was the Auditor, who examined the rec- 
ords and whose duty it was to see that 
no money was issued except in accord- 
ance with the law, and with the sanction 
of Parliament. 

The King’s revenues were collected 
by the sheriffs and by them were twice 
a year, at Easter and at Michaelmas 
(the day after the feast of St. Michaels, 
about the end of September) paid to the 
King’s Treasury. 
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On the appointed day the sheriffs 
would bring their accounts and the 
money which they had collected to the 
hall in which the settlements were to 
be made, known as the Receipt of the 
Exchequer. Upon entering the hall the 
Sheriff would see at the farther end a 
table, about ten feet in length and five 
in breadth, covered with a black cloth 
which was divided by white lines into 
squares about a handbreadth in width. 

Seated on a bench to the right of the 
table clothed in their scarlet robes, the 
Sheriff would see the Bishop, the Justi- 
ciar who represented the King, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; also the 
Constable and several Chamberlains or 
courtiers. Seated at the far side of the 
table were the Treasurer and the scribes 
or clerks. Facing them were the cal- 
culator and the cutter of tallies. Seated 
on benches arranged around the room 
were the taxpayers, watching to see that 
the accounts as they affected their in- 
terests were correctly stated. 

The Sheriff upon approaching the 
table would place on it his receipt tal- 
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lies and the silver coins for use in set- 
tling his account. He would then take 
his place at the foot of the table facing 
the Chancellor and other dignitaries. 
The game of chess which was to de- 
cide his indebtedness then proceeded. 

In the early days only the priests 
and monks were able to read and write; 
therefore the accounting had to be visu- 
alized. To serve as counters foreign 
coins were used. The calculator would 
place the coins in the proper spaces on 
the chequered cloth to represent the 
Sheriff’s indebtedness. Below he would 
place the silver paid in by the Sheriff 
and counters representing any credits 
due him. Thus was visualized the state 
of the account, and the adjustments re- 
quired to effect a settlement could be 
readily determined. The Chancellor’s 
scribes meanwhile had entered a state- 
ment of the account in duplicate on the 
rolls of vellum which were used in place 
of the paper account books of to-day. 
A tally—receipt—prepared by the tally 
cutter would be given to the Sheriff to 
be carefully reserved until the next set- 
tlement. 

Such was the ancient Exchequer. To- 
day the public treasury is still called 
the Exchequer and controls all financial 
operations of the Government which in 
any manner affect the amount of funds 
that Parliament will be called upon to 
vote for their support or the expendi- 
ture of funds when granted. Though 
termed a department the Treasury is 
technically a board. Prior to 1714 the 
head of the department was known as 
the Lord High Treasurer. 

In that year the office was put in 
commission; that is, while the office re- 
mained a single one provision was made 
that its duties should be performed by 
a board consisting of a First Lord of 
the Treasury and three Junior Lords. 
Though this board has continued in ex- 
istence until the present time, all real 
authority has in fact passed from its 
hands into those of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The position of the First Lord of the 
Treasury is usually held by the Prime 
Minister, but whether this is so or not 
this officer does not concern himself 





with the actual management of the af- 
fairs of the department of which he is 
nominally the chief officer. The three 
Junior Lords have certain minor duties 
in connection with the Treasury, but 
their real duties consist in acting as 
assistants to the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is often des- 
ignated as the chief whip of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. Thus 
the officers nominally in charge of the 
Treasury in fact pay little or no atten- 
tion to the direction of the affairs of 
that department, but concern themselves 
almost entirely with parliamentary mat- 
ters. 

The real responsible head of the 
Treasury is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He is assisted on the parlia- 
mentary side by a parliamentary or 
patronage secretary and by the three 
Junior Lords of the Treasury. On the 
administrative side, he has as his chief 
assistants two officers, one known as 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
and the other as Permanent Financial 
Secretary. These officers do not leave 
office when a change in administration 
takes place. The former performs the 
duties of administrative head of the de- 
partment; the latter has immediate 
charge of the duties of the department 
relating to the exercise of its powers of 
financial control over the other services. 
To enable him to perform his duties the 
Financial Secretary has a large staff of 
clerks. 

The Treasury consists of seven divi- 
sions with a principal clerk at the head. 
Among these divisions is distributed the 
work on all the departments of State. 
For instance, one has the Army, the 
Navy and the Colonial office; another, 
the legal departments and the Home 
Office; and so on. All the departments 
of State have their work distributed to 
a division of the Treasury and every 
paper relating to a department goes to 
the division which has to deal with that 
department of State. Therefore these 
principal clerks at the head of the seven 
divisions are the people who consider 
the general questions of expenditure, 
economy, and efficiency in the depart- 
ments of State which relate to their di- 
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vision. They are the real people who 
all through the year and changes of ad- 
ministration are considering all the 
topics that fall to the work of their re- 
spective divisions. 

The taxes in the early days were fre- 
quently paid in kind, as well as in 
money. The wealth of the King and 
of his nobles, not in the form of landed 
property, forests, flocks, herds and the 
like, was represented not alone by 
money but by gold and silver plate, by 
jewels and gems and by richly embroid- 
ered robes. Such articles belonging to 
the King were kept in his Treasury. 
For a long time, wherever the King went 
the Treasury also went. The principal 
treasuries ultimately came to be located 
at Winchester and at Westminster and 
finally with the growing importance of 
London the Treasury was definitely lo- 
cated there. 

In 1787 Parliament provided that 
there would be one general fund into 
which all the revenues of the Crown 
should be put and from which all dis- 








bursements should be made. Prior to 
this time it had been customary to allo- 
cate certain definite charges against 
each of the principal sources of revenue. 
It is stated that in 1785 there were no 
fewer than seventy-four charges involv- 
ing seventy-four separate accounts im- 
posed upon the customs revenue, while 
the militia charges were defrayed from 
the land tax and certain hereditary an- 
nuities were met out of the post office 
revenues. To correct this situation the 
“Consolidated Fund Act” was passed 

A similar act was passed in 1816 in 
reference to revenues and expenditures 
of Ireland and the two consolidated 
funds were further consolidated into one 
consolidated fund for Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Consolidated Fund stands 
to the credit of the Exchequer, that is, 
of the public treasury. 

The finances of Great Britain are 
conducted on what is known as the 
budgetary plan. Briefly stated, this 
plan involves the preparation by the 
executive of a “definite plan or pro- 
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posal for financing the business of a fu- 
ture period both with respect to rev- 
enues and expenditures.” 


The policy of the English budget is , 


settled by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the details worked out by 
the permanent staff of the Treasury. 
The budget is presented by the Chan- 
cellor to the Commons usually in April 
or May. Sometimes a supplementary 
budget is presented in the autumn. 
Previous to the presentation of the 
budget a financial statement containing 
carefully prepared estimates of revenue 
and expenditure is placed in the hands 
of each member of Parliament. 

These estimates are compared with 
the actual expenditure for the past 
year, also with the estimates for that 
year. At the time of presentation the 
Chancellor explains—usually in great 
detail—the reasons for the proposed ex- 
penditures and especially for the pro- 
posed methods of taxation or borrowing 
to be followed in obtaining the revenues 
necessary with which to meet the expen- 
ditures. 

Many of the budget speeches have 
been notable for their lucidity and in- 
terest. Gladstone’s budget speeches 
were among his greatest efforts. Par- 
liament can approve or reject the rec- 
ommendations of the budget but does 
not add to its items or make an appro- 
priation in excess of the amount pro- 
posed. 

Certain appropriations are of a con- 
tinuing or permanent character, such as 
those for the support of the King and 
his household; the interest and manage- 
ment of the public debt; the salaries 
for the higher judicial officers and the 
regular annual expense of the military 
establishment. These are designated as 
“Consolidated Fund Services.” Annual 
appropriations for the other public ex- 
penses are known as the “Supply Serv- 
ices.” Appropriations for such services 
cannot be made “unless recommended 
from the Crown.” That is, unless set 
forth in the budget. This puts an ef- 
fective check on log-rolling and trading 
and upon ill-considered expenditures. 
So carefully are the estimates of expen- 
ditures and receipts made that in normal 
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times the actual results vary but slightly 
therefrom. 

The custodians of the Consolidated 
Fund account are the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Ireland. Thus these 
banks are substituted for the “strong 
box,” or chest, of the old Exchequer for 
the keeping of the public treasure. The 
duty of the bank is confined to receiv- 
ing the public revenue and paying it out 
to officers who are charged with the 
actual responsibility of settling and pay- 
ing public obligations. These officers 
take the place of the Teller under the 
cashbox system. 

The centralization of all public pay- 
ments in London and the direct hold of 
the Bank of England on the process of 
payment lend an importance to the cen- 
tral organization of public financial ad- 
ministration in England such as it pos- 
sesses in no other country. Through the 
medium of the Bank public revenues, 
without being collected in provincial 
treasuries, are transmitted direct by the 
Receivers of Taxes in London, after lo- 
cal expenses have been met. The Bank 
of England thus actually receives the 
surplus cash of all the revenue depart- 
ments. The greater part of the Govern- 
ment expenditures is paid in London it- 
self. Expenditures which have to be 
met outside of London and which can- 
not be paid by the receivers from their 
collections are always remitted from 
London. This keeps the management 
of the money in the hands of the central 
authorities. 

Each of the head offices concerned 
with the administration of the various 
branches of the revenue has an account 
at the Bank. All the money received 
by these offices is in the first instance 
credited to one of these accounts. Only 
miscellaneous receipts which are man- 
aged by the Treasury are paid direct to 
the Exchequer account. 

Revenues received by the collectors in 
the provinces are remitted to London by 
means of bills of exchange which are 
made out to the head office to which pay- 
ment is to be made. Should there be 
a branch of the Bank of England in 
the neighborhood of the collector he de- 
posits his money there, and the amount 
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London 


is at once credited to the general account 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in the books of the Bank, but as the 
Bank has only eight branches (in the 
provinces) remittances are more usual. 
The bills run for two or three days and 
are sent to the Bank by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to be cashed. 
When they have been honored the Bank 
credits the account of the office with 
the amount in question. 

The Bank of Ireland acts for account 
of the Exchequer in Ireland while in 
Scotland the six principal banks act in 
turn in this capacity, as agent for the 
Bank of England. 

The Government account has been 
kept by the Bank of England since 1834 
under the name of “The Account of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer.” Into this ac- 
count all the public revenues are paid 
as soon as possible after their collection 
and from it all disbursements are made. 
The Exchequer account is not the ac- 
count of a distinct central treasury as 
opposed to various other treasuries. It 
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is the repository for all public moneys. 

Originally there were a number of 
paymasters, one for the army, one for 
the navy and a number for the several 
civil services. During the years 1830- 
1856 these were abolished and their du- 
ties consolidated in the single office of 
Paymaster General. A special feature 
of this svstem is that although the Pay- 
master General keeps a separate account 
in respect to each vote for the civil serv- 
ices and a separate consolidated account 
with each of the departments of the 
army and navy, he keeps but one gen- 
eral balance from which he makes pay- 
ments on account of all the votes. This 
means that so long as he has a sufficient 
balance he can pay any order drawn 
upon him regardless of the vote to which 
it relates whether he has requisitioned 
sufficient funds on account of that vote 
or not. Any payment on account of a 
vote in excess of a sum requisitioned for 
that vote is subsequently adjusted by a 
future requisition. 

An accounting officer is designated for 
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each vote. The duty of rendering an 
account of the manner in which funds 
are expended is a part only of the duties 
of this officer. He is also charged with 
the supervision and control of all the 
financial operations of the department 
to which he is attached. In a word, he 
is the watch dog of his service and the 
permanent financial secretary of his de- 
partment. 

There is also a complete and thorough 
system of audit. 

While the British system of public 
finance has its “vestigial remains” and 
its involutions and while less than a 
hundred years ago it required that ac- 
counts be kept by cutting notches in 
sticks, it has adjusted itself to modern 
demands with such adroitness that it is 
considered by many students of finance 
to be the best in the world. Financial 
representatives of foreign governments 
indeed can often be found in the old 
Treasury buildings in Whitehall endeav- 
oring to understand the skillful manner 
in which Great Britain handles her pub- 
lic finances. 
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Canadian Government Finances 


| HIS BUDGET speech to the 

House of Commons in the Canadian 
Parliament, May 18, 1920, Sir Henry 
Drayton, Minister of Finance of Can- 
ada, said: 

During the war the compelling neces- 
sity of the moment, the winning of the 
war, required raising large sums of 
money in the easiest possible way and 
with the least interference with the pub- 
lic or with business methods. It was 
absolutely imperative that there should 
be no check in production, no questions 
raised which might hinder that produc- 
tion or hinder the war effort. 

These conditions today are changed; 
the war is won; expenses are great; the 
cost of government operations as well 
as the carrying on of every business of 
every character in the country has in- 
creased enormously, and over and above 
this the country, with other countries 
which took their part in the titanic 
struggle, is faced with a pyramid of 
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is remarkably good. The percentage of 
the gold reserves to the Dominion and 
bank note circulation is 43 per cent. 
The percentage of gold to the total 
circulation of Great Britain based on 
1919 figures is 26 per cent. and of the 
United States approximately 55 per 
cent. 

The increase in bank deposits which 
has been brought about in Canada is 
in a very similar ratio to that which 
has happened in other countries. Our 
total deposits on March 31, 1914, 
amounted to $991,734,246 and on March 
31, 1920, amounted to $1,855,131,598, 
an increase of 87 per cent. In Eng- 
land bank deposits increased 115 per 
cent. from 1914 to 1919, while in the 
United States an increase of 80 per 
cent. in total deposits occurred between 
1914 and 1919. 

In Canada it may be noted that the 
government’s war borrowings in round 
numbers amounted to $2,000,000,000 as 
against an increase in deposits of 
$863,397,352. As a result, the increase 
in public purchasing power gauged by 
the total currency in circulation and to- 
tal bank deposits in Canada increased 
91 per cent. in 1919 over 1914. In 
England the increase was 125 per cent. 
and in the United States 78 per cent. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1919- 
20 will reach, when the accounts are 
finally closed, approximately $388,000,- 
000. The consolidated fund ordinary 
expenditure will reach approximately 
$349,000,000. Thus the government has 
a surplus of $39,000,000 over ordinary 


expenditure to apply 
penditure. 

The demobilization expenditures for 
1919-20 will amount to $350,000,000, 
making a total outlay for the year of 
$886.741,110. Our total expenditure 
for the war, up to and including March 
31, 1920, amounts to $1,674,000,000, 
apart from such expenses resulting 
from the war as pensions, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, soldiers’ land settle- 
ment and interest on war debt. 

During the year just passed the coun- 
trv paid off a floating debt of $247,- 
000,000 out of the proceeds of the 
Victory Loan issue of 1919. The float- 
ing or short date indebtedness of the 
country at the close of the year 
amounted to only $88,956,000. 

The revenue for the fiscal year 1920- 
21 should pay not only current expendi- 
ture but should retire $74,058,400 in 
obligations maturing during the war. 

All the financial difficulties of the 
moment can be, and I have no doubt 
will be, readily met. I am confident 
that every one of you has the firmest 
belief and confidence in Canada—and 
that belief is well justified. Immigra- 
tion and a reasonable investment of out- 
side capital rendering our illimitable 
national resources available, but above 
all the national characteristics and 
strength of character of the citizens of 
Canada, will easily surmount the past, 
and Canada’s situation today is indeed 
an enviable one. There is no country 
in the world that can offer greater in- 
ducements to the immigrant and greater 
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South African Banking 
Since 1890 








HAT SUCCESSFUL 
development of 
foreign trade is based 
on wide knowledge of 
the countries with 
which business is being 
transacted, has become 
an axiom of commerce. 


We know South Africa. Established since 
1890, we have developed with the Union. 
Our 400 branches in the heart of that 
territory are in intimate touch with its 
commercial and industrial needs. 





Our New York Agents, possessing unusual 
knowledge of South and East Africa 
through years of actual residence there, 
are in a singularly advantageous position 
to assist American merchants and manu- 
facturers in the extension of their trade 
throughout the provinces. 


National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 


New York Office, 10 Wall Street RR. E. Saunders, Agent 


Total Resources over $350,000,000 
BOMBAY LONDON ANTWERP 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000—Fully Paid Up 


WE OFFER our facilities for general foreign 

and international banking business in all its 
ramifications, with special facilities in connection 
with France and the French Colonies and De- 
pendencies. 


A Foreign Trade Department organized on the 
lines of practical merchant banking is maintained 
at the service of manufacturers, importers and 
exporters. 


Cedar and William Sts., New York City 





























inducements to foreign capital than 
Canada can. Prosperity is entirely 
relative. Our position relatively has en- 
hanced. We have finished borrowing, 
and notwithstanding the great increase 
in our debt, Canada’s securities today 
stand as high, or higher, than those of 
any foreign country in what is today 
the great market for foreign securities 
—New York. Canada’s world status is 
far greater today notwithstanding her 
losses and war debts than it was in 
1914. 


& 


New British and American 
Capital Records 


N GREAT BRITAIN, AS in the 
United States, there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in new capital issues 
since the end of the war. The 1919 
demand of £237,541,363 was only 
slightly more than £4,000,000 less than 





the record-breaking year 1913. The 
great decrease during the war years was 
due to the restrictions placed on new 
capital issues by the British Govern- 
ment in order to secure the utmost in 
funds from war loans. 

The amounts by years since 1913 


were, according to the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank: 


BE hea 4ss bee wowanate £ 242,139,000 
MEE ahish inca ee ebnnas 199,628,000 
DE irttnkweceasedond 82,982,000 
DE woscansraeeekecen 34,743,000 
Pe <icehenseesd wera 26,437,000 
EE eet ses brenen eae 65,331,000 
BE cccpncaeaecowensin 237,541,363 


During the first four months of 1920 
the record for that length of time was 
broken, £192,811,487 in capital being 
subscribed in new business undertak- 
ings. 

Capital issues in the United States in 
1919 far surpassed the amount of the 
previous highest year, 1912. The 
American business demand for new cap- 
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Paid Up $4,000,000 








Our Own Branches 


MOROCCO— EGYPT 


E maintain our own com- 
pletely equipped branches 
in Morocco and Egypt. Strate- 
gically located in Alexandria, 
Cairo, Tangiers, and other im- 
portant cities, they are in close 
touch with trade and industry. 
Direct connections with Tunis 
and Algeria. 


The New York Agency will gladly supply 
further information 


Bank of 


British West Africa 


Head Office, London 


New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 


R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 





Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 





Your Business in Boston 


Will be greatly facilitated if you transact 
it through this institution, which offers 
you the most complete and efficient ser- 
vice in every department of banking. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources, over . 





$ 37,500,000 








ital in the first four months of 1920 to- 
talled $1,288,440,500, also a_ record- 
breaking amount. From i913 to 1919 
the amounts of new capital issues in 
the United States were: 


se Oe $1,645,736,200 
OEP ere 1,436,517,200 
on ere 1,485,35 1,400 
DEE. scivevcdatanedes 2,186,400,000 
Me eee 1,529,970,200 
BRED swsvsvssvesess ce 1,344,810,100 
Pe eer eS 3,021,171,300 


British Debt £7,835,000,000 


HE GROSS DEAD-WEIGHT 

debt of Great Britain on March 31, 
1920, was, according to the monthly re- 
view of the London Joint City & Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, £7,835 millions, as 
compared with £7,435 millions a year 
earlier. Net cash borrowings during 
the year amounted to 353 millions, and 
about 135 millions were added to the 


nominal amount of the debt through 
conversions into the Victory Loan, 
which was issued at a discount. A fur- 
ther 24 millions has been added for 
accrued interest on War Savings Cer- 
tificates. The total of 7,835 millions 
does not include the premium of about 
46 millions payable if the National War 
Bonds are held until maturity. The ex- 
ternal debt was reduced by 86 millions 
to 1,278 millions, and the floating debt 

shout 109 millions lower at 1,31214 
millions. 

The estimated expenditure for 1920- 
21 is placed at £1,184 millions while 
estimated revenue will be £1,342 mil- 
lions. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, indicated in his 
budget speech that in 1921-22, as a re- 
sult of the proposed changes in taxation, 
there should be available for reduction 
of debt 300 millions, about half of which 
should be free for the floating debt. He 
pointed out that with the advent of a 
normal year, when temporary and ex- 
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traordinary receipts and charges have 
both terminated, and on the assumption 
that the excess profits duty has also 
been brought to an end, there should be 
available for sinking fund a balance of 
not less than 180 millions. 


& 


Another British Gold Shipment 


OLLOWING PERSISTENT RU- 
MORS in foreign exchange circles 
that more shipments of gold were com- 
ing to this country, announcement was 
made the latter part of May that $22,- 
200,000 in gold from Hong Kong con- 
signed to J. P. Morgan & Co., for the 
account of the British Government had 
been received on the West Coast, $11,- 
900,000 at San Francisco and $10,300,- 
000 at Seattle. The assumption is that 
the shipment is in anticipation of the 
maturity of the Anglo-French loan, but 
no confirmation of this has been given. 
Additional shipments of British gold 
are expected shortly with the prospect 
that the current movement will run to 
$50,000,000. Part of it is expected to be 
sent from London, having been delayed 
by the strike of stewards on British ves- 
sels. The arrival of the $22,200,000 
brings the total of gold sent to this 
country since the movement began last 
winter up to approximately $70,000,- 
000. The bulk of that previously re- 
ceived is understood to have been ap- 
plied to the payment of the Argentine 
loans of $25,000,000 and £5,000,000 
sterling which matured May 15, for 
which the British Government granted 
a loan to Argentina. 


& 


French Reconstruction Rapid 


ECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 

is not only proceeding rapidly, but 
upon the most satisfactory basis, ac- 
cording to Georges Hebmann, manager 
of the Paris office of the Guaranty Trust 
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Company of New York, who has arrived 
in this country for a brief visit. 

“It has been said that the spirit of 
thrift has disappeared in France and 
that the old woolen stocking, in which 
during happier days the hard-working 
classes of France hid their small sav- 
ings, has been emptied in order to buy 
silk stockings,’ says Mr. Hebmann. 
The falsity of such an idea can be 
easily established by the statistics of our 
savings deposits, in which one can also 
read much of the history of the war. 

“Up to 1914 savings deposits very 
largely exceeded the drawings. The 
combined total of some 6,187,203 sav- 
ings accounts represented a total savings 
of drs. 1,745,563,726. But the war 
broke out and it was imperative to meet 
the needs of the men who were fighting. 

“In 1914 the drawings from these 
savings accounts exceeded the deposits 
by frs. 56,861,200. In 1915 the excess 
of drawings reached frs. 194,252,445; 
in 1916 the excess of drawings reached 
frs. 266,487,184; in 1917 the excess 
of drawings reached frs. 16,079,452. 
But from 1918 on the deposits began to 
get the better of the drawings. In this 
year the excess of deposits reached frs. 
111,320,906, attaining in 1919 the figure 
of frs. 929,263,496, a total which had 
never before been reached. Savings 
accounts have now reached a figure of 
6,694,385, representing total savings of 
frs. 1,611,764,421.” 


& 


Belgian Loan Subscribed 


ITTLE DIFFICULTY APPEARS 

to have been experienced in market- 
ing the $50,000,000 twenty-five year 
Belgian loan in this country. It is re- 
ported that the distribution of the issue 
was the best of any of the foreign loans 
obtained in the United States. One 
member of the syndicate having charge 
of the loan arrangements said “the 
bonds have been placed further away 
from the market than any other issue 
brought out to date, and because of the 
high yield and the drawing possibilities, 
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they are likely to stay away from the 
market for a long time to come.” 

The bonds, to draw 7% per cent. 
interest, were offered the public at 9714 
and interest. The bonds will be dated 
June 1, 1920, and will be payable in 
gold at the rate of 115 per cent. of the 
principal sum on or before June 1, 
1945. By the terms of the loan contract 
Belgium agrees to pay to the sinking 
fund trustees in New York not less 
than $2,300,000 in United States gold 
coin on or before March 10, 1921, and 
the same amount each year until 1945. 
These annual payments will be applied 
to the redemption by lot and of not 
less than $2,000,000 of the bonds at 
115 and accrued interest. 

The favorable terms of the loan and 
the fact that Belgium, despite war sac- 
rifices and the ravages of the German 
army, is recovering rapidly through the 
industry of her people, are the reasons 
given for the ready sale of the bonds. 
Early forecasts of difficulty in placing 
the loan in this country had been made. 
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The Bank That Links the East and West 


HEN The National Shawmut Bank opened in 1836, “‘ the 
West *’ was a three months’ journey from Boston. 
day, the banker two thousand miles away, seeking 

assistance in financing grain, live stock or local packing plant, 
receives a reply at once. 


The grain belt shipped 18,250,000 bushels to Boston in 1919. 
New England mills use over three-fifths of the total American 
Massachusetts shoe factories depend 
The National Shawmut Bank co-operates by 
handling drafts, attending to insurance, warehousing, etc. 

New England people are thrifty, industrious craftsmen, 
affording a natural market for the products of Western farms 
The West in turn looks to New England for paper, 
textiles, footwear and machinery—industries closely identified 
with the National Shawmut Bank. 


Clients are supplied with information regarding credits and 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $22,000,000 
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Belgium Recovering 


ELGIUM IS MAKING ss great 

strides towards resuming her place 
in the first rank of producing and 
commercial nations. In the war Bel- 
gium lost one-third of her factories, 
2,000 kilometers of railroad, 1,800 
bridges, 600 kilometers of canal; suf- 
fered great damage to her telephone and 
telegraph systems, lost 60,000 railroad 
cars and 2,500 locomotives, and was left 
with a disorganized public administra- 
tion and an empty state treasury. 

Now Belgian factories are producing 
from 40 to 80 per cent. of their pre-war 
totals in steel and textiles and the full 
pre-war amount of wool. The railroads 
are hauling 80 per cent. of pre-war 
numbers of freight trains and 60 per 
cent. in the passenger service. The 
production of coal exceeds the average 
of 1913. Exports to Holland, France 
and Germany exceed imports from those 
countries. Progress is being made in 
equalizing trade with England and 
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Italy. It is only in connection with the 
purchase of food in the United States, 
Canada and Argentina that the com- 
mercial balance continues heavy against 
Belgium. For the first two months of 
1920, the exports equal 47 per cent. of 
the total exports for 1919. A continua- 
tion of exports on this level would in- 
dicate that by the end of this year, 
when the exports exceed the imports, 
Belgium will no longer be obliged to 
appeal to the foreign financial markets 
for assistance. 


& 


Japanese-American Cooperation 


N HIS ADDRESS BEFORE the 

seventh national foreign trade con- 
vention, held in San Francisco May 13, 
Tomotake Teshima, representing the 
Japanese delegation, made a plea for 
the organization of an arbitration body 
to settle disputes arising in the trade 
relations of Japan and the United 
States and to promote good feeling in 
both countries. 

He quoted trade statistics for 1916, 
1917 and 1918 to show that Japan is 
America’s best customer in the Orient 
and that the United States is undoubted- 
ly the best customer of Japan. The 
statistics with regard to Japan’s trade: 


Total With U. S. 

yen yen 
1916... 1,900,000,000 500,000,000 
1917. . .2,700,000,000 840,000,000 
1918. ..3,700,000,000 —_1,160,000,000 


He then gave the following figures 
showing the total Asiatic trade of the 
United States for the same three years 
and the portion of it that was with 
Japan: 


Total With Japan 
1916. . .& 720,000,000 $225,000,000 
1917... 1,000,000,000 350,000,000 
1918... 1,300,000,000 600,000,000 


During the same period, he said, the 
trade of the United States with China, 
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including the British and French leased 
territories, was $98,000,000 in 1916, 
$144,000,000 in 1917 and $160,000,000 
in 1918. Japanese purchases of Ameri- 
can goods in 1918 were $4.50 per capita 
while China’s purchases amounted to 
only 10 cents per capita. 

Recommendations made by the Japa- 
nese delegation included: 


1. Establishment of international trade 
associations by the business men of the two 
countries for the promotion of mutual good 
will and the interchange of accurate infor- 
mation regarding business conditions in both 
countries. 

2. The creation of an international trade 
arbitration board by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United States and Japan, 
whose rulings will govern all commodities 
except those for which special arrangements 
now exist. 

3. Improvement of the trans-Pacific cable 
service now so congested with business as 
to bring losses to the merchants of both 
countries. 

4. Greater care in shipments to prevent 
loss and inconvenience. 

5. Development of more industries on 
the Pacific Coast so that the present heavy 
overland freight charges and slowness of 
movement may be reduced on goods being 
shipped to the Orient. 

6. Creation of a better public sentiment 
in the two countries by prompt correc- 
tions of misleading statements of the press 
and individuals which tend to prove prej- 
udicial to harmonious commercial relations 
between Japan and the United States. 


& 


Financial Situation in Czecho- 
slovakia 


ACTS ABOUT THE MONE- 

TARY situation in that country 
are given as follows by the provisional 
Bank of Issue of Czechoslovakia: 


After our proclamation of independence, 
October 28, 1918, Austro-Hungarian money 
continued to circulate among us, and even 
the Bank of Austria continued to function. 
As the political separation occurred, eco- 
nomic and administrative separation was 
necessary and steps were taken for mone- 
tary independence. In order to realize this 
monetary separation, the law of February 
25, 1919, ordered the stamping of all the 
bank notes of Austria in circulation at the 
time in Czechoslovak territory. . 

The amount of stamped notes in Czecho- 

















Courage of Conservatism 


Conservatism is that quality of courage 
which builds great industries, a courage born 
of exact knowledge of the facts. The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York values 


conservatism. 


The seed of every great success is an idea 
—tested and proved right by conservatism. 


Our vast resources are devoted to the 
advancement of conservative business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over fifty-five Million Dollars 











slovak territory was more than 8,000,000 
crowns, of which the state had retained 
2,000,000 as a forced loan carrying 1 per 
cent. interest. The frontiers of the republic 
not having yet been strictly limited, the 
quantities of notes were not exactly fixed 
and the figures can not be considered as 
definite. 

At the same time the state took to its 
account the current accounts and the treas- 
ury bills carried on by the branches of the 
Bank of Austria in the territory of the 
republic, making a total of 2,000,000 crowns. 
In consequence, the state has become a part 
debtor toward the holders of bank notes, 
current accounts and treasury bills, and a 
part creditor of the Bank of Austria for 
about 10,000,000 crowns. By the law of 
April 10, 1919, the Austrian crown paper 
armed with the Czechoslovak stamp, was 
declared a monetary unit and called Cze- 
choslovak crowns. 

The same law ordered the exchange of 
stamped bank notes for the new state notes. 
The total amount of uncovered bills issued 
or to be issued must not exceed the 6,000,000 
of stamped notes remaining in circulation, 
plus 50 per cent. of the current accounts 
and of treasury bills amounting altogether 
to 1,000,000 crowns, and the sum of bank 
notes of 2 and 1 crown denominations found 
1 circulation. The small denominations 
‘ere not stamped and were increased to 


300,000,000 crowns. The bank notes to be 
issued above this limit must be completely 
covered by a commercial guarantee, that is 
to say by discounted bills of exchange or by 
advances granted on deeds. 

In order definitely to settle the ques- 
tion, a law should be passed (such a law 
was voted April 8, 1920, in the National As- 
sembly) introducing taxes on capital and 
a tax on war profits which has already 
been begun by the listing of all the prop- 
erty in the republic. The taxes should 
be collected within reasonable limits in or- 
der not to impede the production of the 
country. The product of these two taxes 
will serve besides to make up the debts 
which the republic has had to assume when 
succeeding the Bank of Austria. The paper 
money will disappear and will be replaced 
as has been shown by notes wholly covered 
by commercial value. When this reform is 
accomplished the Czechoslovak crown will 
reach a level corresponding to its real value 
on the world market. 

The Czechoslovak republic is without 
doubt the only one among the states arising 
from the old monarchy which, since the 
end of the war, has not only refused to 
increase its fiduciary circulation but which 
moreover has undertaken with success its 
diminution. 

Forgers of our stamps who have traveled 
in neighboring countries and who have con- 
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Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


(STATE BANK OF PORTUGUESE COLONIES. ) 
Fifty-six Years of International Banking 


Head Office: LISBON 


Paid-Up Capital, Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds, Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


Governor, JOAO HENRIQUE ULRICH 


Vice Governors. 
CONDE DECARIA, HENRIQUE JOSE MONTEIRO DE MENDONCA, 
CONDE DE MONTE REAL, JOSE DA CUNHA ROLA PEREIRA, JULIO SCHMIDT. 


Managing Director, E. F. DAVIES, O.B.E. 
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With Branches in the following countries, this bank is in a position to assist those inter- 
ested in developing trade relations with these important markets: 


PORTUGAL. Torres Vedras. PORTUGUESE Chinde. 
. Vianna do Castello. WEST AFRICA, Ibo. 
Aveiro. Villa Real. Be 7 Inhambane. 
a. Jizeu. Bine m. Lourenco Marques. 
Taga. Villa Real de Santo. Bi ones Mocambique. 
Braganca. Antonio. seeau. Quelimane. 
Castelo Branco. a rete 
Coimbra. ZIL. Jabinda. - 
Covilha. — a INDIA, 
cvora. — — 40d1b0. Mar ‘ 

Faro. . — ae mom Sermugne. 
Figueira da Foz. , Malange. Jova G 
Guarda Para. Mossamedes. ~— —_ 
Guimaraes. Parahyba. Novo Redondo. CHINA. 
Lamego. Pernambuco. Principe. Macau. 
Leiria. Rio de Janeiro 8S. Thome. TIMOR 
Olhao. (2 offices) S. Thiago. Cape —- 
Oporto. Senses, S. Vicente. Verde. Dili. 
Portalegre. S. Paulo. aeinaaiietitaiaal MADEIRA. 
Portimao. 3 _ PORTUGUESE Funchal 
Santarem. AZORES. EAST AFRICA, _ ss 
Setubal. Angra do Heroismo. Angoche. BELGIAN CONGO. 
Silves. Ponta Delgada. Beira. Kinshassa. 

LON DON—27B, Throgmorton Street, E. C. PARIS—8, Rue du Helder, IXe. 


New York Acency, 93 Liberty Street 


J. McCURRACH, Agent 





























Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS pyre y 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLLETT HOLT 5 M. Inst. C.E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


BANKERS: 


ontevideo. 


—Bogota. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


($5=£1.) 
- $20,000,000 
15,000,000 
- 10,200,000 
- 10,500,000 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 


BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambaco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Co ‘ba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. —_eo 
M Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 


ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, ep Bahia <a Gencentin, 
Cordo Parana. Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas a , Boca, Calle 
Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA: 


ontevideo, 


Tuca 
1 Norte, Once, Santa Fe 2129 and and 


Correspendents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documeatary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
rafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrs, acer. 











tributed to the decrease in value of our 
money in foreign exchange, have caused us 
much embarrassment; but they have actually 
aided in the withdrawal of the stamped 
notes from circulation. Stamped bank notes 
of 1,000, 100, 50, 2 and 1 crown denomina- 
tions, have already lost their legal money 
value. There remains in circulation a certain 
quantity of 20 and 10 crown stamped notes. 
The new state notes are in 5,000, 1,000, 500, 
100, 50, 20, 10, 5 and 1 crown denominations. 
For want of proper small silver we must 
make use of that of the old monarchy. Mean- 
while we are doing our best to re-establish 
the mint.at Kremnice which was destroyed 
by the Magyars when they left Slovakia. 
By order of the Minister of Finance, May 
12, 1919, the State opened a temporary Bank 
of Issue, created the personnel and rented 
the real estate of all the branches of the 
Bank of Austria situated on Czechoslovak 
territory. This provisional Bank of Issue 
called “Bankovni urad Ministerstva Financi” 
(the Bank of the Minister of Finance) has 
its special statute; it is directed by an in- 
dependent committee and authorized to 
fulfill all the business which regularly falls 
to any institution of note issue. It fills and 
wili continue to fill all the duties of a 
bank of issue until conditions become more 
favorable to replace it by a definitely con- 


stituted one under the form of a company. 
The bank has thirty-one branches. 

The Bank of Issue rules monetary circula- 
tion and is charged with exchange of 
stamped bank notes against the new state 
notes and prints the latter. It is occupied 
principally with the discounting of bills of 
exchange and advances on deeds. It is 
necessary to emphasize the fact that a spe- 
cial decree prohibits the bank from granting 
credits to the state either directly or in- 
directly. 

By means of certificates of reserve the 
holders have ready means of paying the 
tax on capital which was voted by the Na- 
tional Assembly April 8, 1920, and from 
which proceeds will serve, as we have al- 
ready said, in the first place to withdraw 
from circulation the non-covered state 
notes. 

Except for the notes of 5,000 crowns de- 
livered by the Bank of Austria and those 
of 1,000 crowns delivered by the American 
Bank Note Company of New York, we have 
been forced to print the others in our print- 
shops, thence the diversity of type and their 
technical faults. 

We are also occupied in preparing metal- 
lic treasure for the future Bank of Issue. 
We have succeeded in procuring 30,000,000 
gold francs and 105,000,000 silver frances. 
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These do not figure in the report of the 
bank and are managed apart from it. 
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Norwegian Money Market 


WitH REGARD TO THE finan- 

cial situation in Norway, the 
Liberty National Bank of New York 
reports that the position of the Norges 
Bank shows a continued betterment of 
the money market since the stringency 
of December. The note circulation has 
been reduced by about 62,000,000 
kroner since December 22 last. The 
following three factors have contributed 
largely to the improvement: 


(1) The great demand for and high 
prices paid for cellulose and paper in 
foreign countries, which has permitted the 
disposal of stocks in which large sums of 
money had been tied up. 

(2) The closing of the period for pay- 
ing state taxes. 

(3) The payment of dollar and sterling 
debts to Norway at the present rates of 
exchange, and, to some extent, the sale 
of securities held in foreign countries whose 
exchanges are at a premium. 


Available capital in private banks 
has risen to over Kr. 5 billion, an in- 
crease of more than Kr. 4 billion over 
the 1914 figures. 

To improve the international position 
of the Norwegian Krone, the exchange 
council appointed by the Ministry of 
Finance has made the following recom- 
mendations, mostly in the form of 
amendments to existing legislation: 


The government is urged to decree the 
suspension of the prohibition of sales of 
Norwegian ships to foreign countries, sales 
to be permitted without restrictions. 

The laws governing the Norges Bank 
should be amended as soon as possible to 
give the Bank the right to issue a certain 
amount of notes independently of its hold- 
ings of foreign exchange. 

Banks are urged to submit to the coun- 
cil all questions concerning investment of 
Norwegian capital in any considerable 
amount in foreign countries, and_ the 
renewal of loans abroad. 

Private banks also are requested not to 
contribute to the sale abroad at a premium 
of Norwegian kroner. 

The banks are further asked to get re- 
ports from their customers as to the prob- 
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able demand and supply of foreign ex- 
change during the three months ending 
June 30. 

Strict economy is also recommended in 
the expenditure of funds derived from 


payments on outstanding debts in foreign 


& 


Spain a Promising Market 


countries. 


A REJUVENATED SPAIN offers 

the best opportunity in Europe 
to-day for the extension of American 
trade, according to H. A. Mathews, 
vice-president of the Irving National 
Bank, New York, who returned re- 
cently from a ten weeks’ visit to Eng- 
land, France and Spain. 

“The demand in Spain is for high- 
class goods,” said Mr. Mathews. “The 
people have money and are earning 
more, and the country is willing to buy. 
Spain has manufactured goods as well 
as agricultural products to sell. 

“The war was the great factor in the 
development of Spanish industry. Un- 
til 1914 Spain was an agricultural coun- 
trv. The Spanish capitalist was in- 
clined to lack faith in the value of his 
home industries and invested his money 
abroad. During the war, however, 
Spain was called upon to furnish sup- 
plies to other nations in a way she never 
had before. Being neutral, she traded 
both with the Allies and with Germany. 
Moreover, with the severance of the cus- 
tomary sources of supply in many lines, 
the Spaniards had to manufacture many 
things which they had been accustomed 
to buy abroad. 

“In consequence, home manufacturers 
flourished. The Spanish capitalist took 
notice and began putting .his money 
into undertakings in his own country. 
Now industry is firmly established with 
ample financial backing. 

“It is foolish for American. business 
houses to go to Spain and open up 
branches now with purely American 
staffs. Business there is done largely 
through personal friendship. The bet- 
ter plan is for the American firm to 
establish connections with a reliable 
Spanish house to act as its agent, or 
establish agencies managed jointly by 
Spaniards and Americans. 
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or as desired. Favorable terms. 


“American business has been some- 
what discredited in Spain as a result of 
the tactics pursued by some of our firms 
which sent agents there ready to 
promise anything. Apparently the firms 
expected small orders. Instead, they 


received large ones which they did not. 


fill, either because the orders were too 
large or because the home market was 
so good that they did not consider the 
shipment worth the effort. In conse- 
quence, Spanish importers are skeptical 
of all American houses except those 
which they know. 

“Myriad business opportunities call 
to American exporters and it should be 
well worth their while to send capable 
representatives to Spain to study the 
situation.” 
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Polish Cooperative Banks 
S A MEANS OF PROTECTION 


. to the Polish people from. the or- 
ganized efforts of their German, 


The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 


LNVUVOOUVEOAUOUUEOUOEOCUEUAUEAUOUAEAUEAUEUAUEAAUAAE AAA 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tribu to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
Leeps, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SaL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, O_pxHaM, BoLtor, 
Bury, RocHpDaLz, Stockport, Ha.i- 
Fax (EnG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
$12,500,000 


3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


- _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 


Austrian and Russian rulers, to prevent 
the development of the people’s eco- 
nomic life, the Polish co-operative so- 
cieties were created, according to the 
Journal of the American-Polish Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry in the 
United States. The first one was 
founded at Posen, now Poznan, in 1861. 
Through these agencies, practically un- 
known in the United States until the 
founding of the Polish republic at the 
end of the war, the economic condition 
of Polish communities in Prussian 
Poland was greatly improved. The 
usurious money lender was crushed, the 
influences of foreign finance and trade 
were met and overcome and the average 
of individual wealth was materially in- 
creased. The co-operative societies 
made the farmer and the laborer in- 
dependent, created a middle-class sup- 
porting Polish trade, manufacturing and 
commerce. The societies were bul- 
warks against German aggression and 
built a wall against German economic 
progress to the East. 
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New ORLEANS 

732 Gravier Street 
Paris OFFICE 

11 bis, Boul. Haussmann 
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AFFILIATED BANKS 


COLOMBIA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota Barranquilla 
Cartagena Medellin 
Cali Girardot Manizales 
Honda Armenia 
Bucaramanga Cicuta 
PERU 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DEL 
PERU 
Lima Arequipa Chiclayo 
Callao Piura Trujillo 
VENEZUELA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
CARACAS 
Caracas La Guayra 
Maracaibo Puerto Cabello 


BRAZIL 
AMERICAN MERCANTILE 
BANK OF BRAZIL 
Para Pernambuco 


NICARAGUA 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
NICARAGUA 
Managua _ Bluefields 
Leén Granada 
CUBA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
CUBA 
Havana Ciego de Avila 
COSTA RICA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
DE COSTA RICA 
San José 
HONDURAS 
BANCO ATLANTIDA 
La Ceiba Tegucigalpa 
San Pedro Sula 
Puerto Cortéz 
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Central 
America 


American interests in Central 
America are served by Banks 
affiliated with The Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas in Nic- 
aragua, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica and by Agencies in Salva- 
dor and Guatemala. 


The nearness of Central America 
and its present commercial relations 
with the United States, make it a 
fertile field for American business 
expansion. 


In two of the countries, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, we control the only 
banks operating under American 
supervision—the National Bank of 
Nicaragua and the Banco Mercantil 
de Costa Rica. In Honduras we 
operate through an affiliate, the 
Banco Atlantida, and in Salvador 
and Guatemala through agencies. 

The American merchants and manufac- 
turers who are developing their business 
relations with Central America, will find 
that of all the machinery necessary for 
facilitating foreign trade with those 


countries, no part is so well established 
as the banking machinery. 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has thoroughly studied the peoples of 
Central America and their mode of do- 
ing business. It is prepared to place its 
knowledge and experience at the disposal 
of those interested in trade with Central 
America. 


Our booklet will be sent on request 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 


An American Bank for Foreign Trade 
44 Pine STREET, NEw YORK 
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Today, the Polish people in the for- 
mer Prussian provinces stand upon a 
strong economic foundation and are able 
to aid financially in the reconstruction 
of Poland. The first loan to the new 
Polish republic came largely from the 
former Prussian provinces of Poland. 
The co-operative societies and their cen- 
tral bank, the Union Bank of the Co- 
operative Societies, furnished funds to 
the extent of three-quarters of the en- 
tire loan. These institutions further 
aided the government by extending 
liberal credits at various times as the 
needs of the country demanded. 

The central bank, or Union Bank of 
Co-operative Societies, was organized in 
1886 to act as a clearing house for the 
smaller institutions in the matter of 
credits and commercial and financial 
transactions. The initial capitalization 
of the Union Bank was 40,000 marks, 
but had been raised by 1919 to 6,000,- 
000 marks. During that year up to 
November its capitalization was in- 
creased to 60,000,000 marks. In 1918 
its business totaled 2,500,000 marks 
while in 1919 its business aggregated 
7,000,000,000 marks. Latest advices 
from Poland disclose that the capital of 
this bank has been increased to 80,000,- 
000 marks, the surplus to 50,000,000 
marks and the deposits to more than 
300,000,000 marks. 

In order to facilitate its work, it has 
established principal branches in War- 
saw, Torun, Danzig, Lubin, Cracow, 
Kielce and Radom. When to these are 
added the 425 people’s banks with their 
capital and assets controlled by and un- 
der the supervision of the Union Bank, 
acting as the clearing house bank, it 
may be seen what a powerful institution 
this bank is and what enormous possi- 
bilities it possesses. And it grew from 
the humble beginnings of the co-opera- 
tive movement. 
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Cuban Trade Prospers 


CCORDING TO THE bulletin of 
the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation of June 1, the sugar crop 
of Cuba will not reach the original esti- 
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mate of 4,446,429 tons. The estimate 
already has been reduced to 3,900,000 
tons and it is thought that even this 
figure will be difficult to reach. Cuban 
exports and imports for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1920, are given as 
follows: 


Exports to: 

United States 

Other American countries 
Germany 

Spain 

France 

Great Britain 

Other European countries 
All other countries 


$439,633,936 
10,912,602 
10,425 
8,243,963 
23,041,878 
82,521,328 
6,636,254 
1,909,987 


$572,910,376 


Imports from: 

United States 

Other American countries 
Germany 

Spain 

France 

Great Britain 

Other European countries 
All Other countries 


$272,192,946 
27,257,637 
197,499 
15,911,108 
9,905,719 
8,746,505 
3,059,989 
20,305,129 


$357,575,522 


Consortium Seems Assured 


HE FORMATION OF a consor- 

tium of the financial interests of 
the four great powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and 
Japan, to aid China now seems assured. 
Upon his return with a party of Ameri- 
can bankers from the Orient, Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
commended Japan highly for joining in 
the consortium plans. He declared 
that the Far Eastern question, which 
for years, directly or indirectly, has af- 
fected all leading nations of the world, 
has been brought one step nearer solu- 
tion by reason of the consortium. 

Mr. Lamont, in addressing Chinese 
bankers at Peking in April, outlined the 
purposes of the consortium. 

“The idea has seemed to prevail that 
the consortium is eagerly seeking for 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 


mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 


Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane nt ern acional 
¢ Cuba 
Ry 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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an opportunity to come to China to do 
business,” he said. “This is not. the 
fact. We are desirous of proffering as- 
sistance to China if she desires to re- 
ceive it, but we have no scheme or plan 
to impose upon the Chinese people. We 
all have enough work and _ enough 
troubles of our own at home without 
coming half way around the globe to 
assume new difficulties. All of the 
countries represented in the consortium 
are short of working capital. It would 
be a satisfaction to all of them to learn 
from me that China did not require our 
assistance and that we were, therefore, 
free to conserve our resources for press- 
ing needs at home. Let me emphasize 
this point—unless you want us to come 
we don’t want to come and we will not 
come. 

“Another misconception prevailing 
seems to be that I, as representing the 
American banking group, am anxious 
immediately to work out some definite 
plan for a loan or what not, and that 
unless I do so my mission will have 
failed. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. I am charged by the Ameri- 
can group to bring to China their cordial 
expressions of good will, to explain the 
aims of the American group, and of the 
proposed consortium, and to bring back 
to America a thorough-going report as 
to conditions here; but for me to com- 
plete any particular negotiations at this 
time is quite unnecessary, and unless 
China desires me to do so, I certainly 
will not undertake such a task. 

“Now a few words about the consor- 
tium itself. Its organization is the 
fruit of a general understanding arrived 
at over a year ago among the four great 
governments involved. The American 
Governments had some months previ- 
ously proposed to Great Britain, to 
France and Japan the organization of 
banking groups for a new consortium 
on a much broader basis than the old 
one. 

These proposals contemplated a free 
and full partnership on the part of the 
four banking groups involved for the 
purpose of offering assistance to China 
in the development of her great public 
enterprises, such as transportation and, 
possibly, reform of the currency. Fur- 
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ther, it was contemplated that each 
banking group should turn over to the 
consortium such options or concessions 
as it held, upon which substantial prog- 
ress had not been made. It was felt 
that by following such a course as this 
and by having the four groups work 
together, there would be avoided for the 
future the setting up of new spheres of 
influence that might threaten the in- 
tegrity of China. 

It was felt, too, that a consortium 
organized along these lines would help 
in preventing possible jealousies that 
might otherwise be engendered; would 
bring into greater sympathy all five 
Powers involved, including China, 
which would thus work together for the 
welfare of the Western as well as of the 
Eastern nations. 

The American people have always 
taken as their golden text for China 
the phrase of “the open door,” and it 
was with this idea in mind that the 
American government proposed this 
plan in the hope that it would for the 
future serve to prevent new spheres of 
influence and would keep open all the 
doors to trade and to friendly inter- 
course. 


“The idea has seemed to prevail that 
the consortium intended to carry on or 
extend its influence over a vast number 
of different enterprises in China, like 
banking, commerce and manufacturing. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The consortium plans to deal 
chiefly with those great basic enter- 
prises, the development and establish- 
ment of which will make in China a 
firmer foundation upon which private 
initiative in banking and commerce can 
safely build. 

“Unless we have the coéperation of 
the Chinese people and banking frater- 
nity we cannot take one single step for- 
ward. We hope, too, that in a material 
way China will not rely too much upon 
the consortium but will be able to mobi- 
lize her own great latent wealth for 
purposes of domestic development. The 
lighter the burden that is laid upon the 
consortium, the fewer enterprises that 
we are required to take up, the better 
we shall be pleased.” 
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Bankers Union for Foreign 
Commerce and Finance 


UNION OF AMERICAN financial 
institutions to conduct foreign bus- 
iness has been organized under Connec- 
ticut laws. The organization is called 
the Bankers Union for Foreign Com- 
merce and Finance and has an author- 
ized capital of $15,000,000. 

According to Benedict M. Holden, at- 
torney of Hartford, Conn., and coun- 
sel for the new banking corporation, the 
institution was chartered to do an inter- 
national banking business, to issue let- 
ters of credit, to transact the business 
of merchants, manufacturers, commis- 
sion merchants, shippers, 
warehousemen, financiers, brokers, con- 
tractors and concessionaries, and to 
take securities, including stocks, bonds 
of municipalities, etc. 

There will be member banks through- 
out this and foreign countries through 
which business will be _ transacted. 
These banks will be allowed to take a 
certain amount of stock and some will 
be offered to individuals. 

“The Bankers Union for Foreign 
Commerce and Finance.” Mr. Holden 
said, “‘will enable the exporters of the 
United States to do a credit business in 
foreign countries through their local 
banks and the credit will be safeguard- 
de by proper underwritings. It is the 
theory which has been advocated by 
Frank A. Vanderlip and it will enable 
us to put into practice the suggestion 
advanced by Mr. Hoover to help foreign 
countries and the nationals of these 
countries to find a way to help them- 
selves. 

The bank is headed by Henry Brun- 
ner, formerly of Switzerland, who has 
offices at 52 Wall street, and has bank- 
ing connections in Genoa, Geneva, 
Paris, San Francisco and other cities of 
the Pacific Coast and Mississippi Val- 
ley. Mr. Brunner has gone to Europe 
with $5,000,000 of the stock under- 
written. He expects to perfect plans 
for establishing business in European 
countries. 

Other officers of the institution are: 


builders, 
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George Edmund Smith, first vice- 
president. Mr. Smith is vice-president 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, a 
New York director of the Asia Banking 
Corporation and a director and for two 
years president of the American Manu- 
facturing Export Association. 

Henry V. Greene, of Boston, is sec- 
ond vice-president. Mr. Greene is a 
trustee of the First People’s Trust Com- 
pany of Boston and a director of the 
Commercial Finance of Boston. 

Other directors are Fairfax S. Land- 
street, vice-president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company of Maryland, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New York Dock Company and a 
director of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore; William F. Kenney, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Boston public library; Frank S. Per- 
kins, former artillery colonel in the 26th 
Division and a trustee of the Salem In- 
stitute for Savings, Salem, Mass. 
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Increases in Paper Money 


OF the 

world has increased from about 
$7,000,000,000 at the beginning of the 
war in 1914 to $40,000,000,000 at the 
date of the armistice and $56,000,000,- 
000 at the present time, according to 
O. P. Austin, statistician of the Nation- 
al City Bank, New York. The national 
debts of the world have grown from 
$40,000,000,000 in 1913 to $265,000,- 
000,000 in 1920, while world credits, 
another form of inflation, also have in- 
creased enormously. Meanwhile the 
world stock of gold available for cur- 
rency has increased only about $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The ratio of gold to paper currency 
of the world, which was seventy per 
cent. in 1913, at the present time is 
approximately five times as much as be- 
fore the war and the annual interest 
charges on world national debts is now 
more than $9,000,000,000 a year as 
compared with $1,750,000,000 imme- 
diately preceding the war. Mr. Austin 
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quoted distinguished experts to the ef- 
fect that inflation is the “most con- 
spicuous cause” of high prices. 
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America’s Future on Pacific 


N HIS NEW BOOK on commercial 

opportunities in China, Julean Ar- 
nold, commercial attache of the United 
States at Peking, declares that the fu- 
ture of the American people is on the 
Pacific. 


The opportunities of the United States 
on the Pacific are without limit, but the 
responsibilities will prove equally great. 
The only way this country can meet these 
opportunities and responsibilities creditably 
to its own civilization and its own position 
is by an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of the peoples of Asia and the 
present problems confronting them. With- 
out this understanding we may unwittingly 
make some very disastrous mistakes. 

There need be no international jealousies 
in the competition for the wonderful trade 
that China will have to offer, as there 





will be room for all. A_ strong, inde- 
pendent, self-reliant China possessed of 
progressive ideals will prove a blessing to 
humanity. It behooves the West in its 
relations with China to work on broad lines 
in a spirit of co-operation rather than 
competition, with a vision for the future, 
as the day will come when the Pacific will 
be the world’s great arena of trade and 
commerce. That trade will be worth while 
only if it is built upon a foundation of 
friendship and good will. 

He makes the following recommenda- 


tions among others: 

Encouragement of American loans to 
China and of the sale of Chinese securities 
on the American market. 

Sufficient American shipping facilities to 
handle the American trade on the Pacific 
and on the Yangtze River. 

Federal incorporation for American firms 
wishing to operate in China, requiring that 
at least 51 per cent. of the capital stock 
and a majority of the board of directors 
be American. 

Encouragement of joint Chinese-Ameri- 
can enterprises in China. 

Establishment of a good American news 
service in China. 

Participation of American capital in a 
large way in the development of China. 

Creation of facilities in China for the 
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training of young American business men 
in the Chinese language. 

American commercial commissions should 
visit the Far Fast. 

Including the study of Chinese geogra- 
phy, history and commerce in the high 
schools of the United States and depart- 
ments of Oriental language and literature 
in American universities. 


This and another commercial hand- 
book written by Mr. Arnold may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
price of the two volumes is $1, the first 
sixty cents and the second forty cents. 
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Mercantile Bank of India 


HE CHAIRMAN OF THE 

BOARD of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, R. J. Black, in his annual report 
to the stockholders gave that institu- 
tion’s gross profits for the year as 
£489,425 as against £391,363 the previ- 
ous year, after providing for deprecia- 
tion on securities, excess profits tax, bad 
and doubtful debts and a bonus to the 
staff of the bank. Expenses of man- 
agement increased £63,537, chiefly due 
to increases in salaries to meet the new 
conditions of living. 

The previous vear’s dividend with the 
addition of a two per cent. bonus was 
proposed, leaving £96,430, 2s. 2d. to 
carry forward to 1920. Mr. Black said: 


The change which is of more immediate 
interest to us is the disappearance of the 
old relationship between the rupee and 
silver, and in its stead the establishment 
of a rupee on a. gold basis, the effective- 
ness of which, however, owing to other 
predominating factors, has still to be 
achieved. No doubt it will be accomplished 
in time, when normality is resumed; mean- 
while, governed by supply and demand, 
exchange will ebb and flow, but with a 
trend, generally speaking, toward the 2s 
level, as these disturbing factors gradually 
adjust themselves. 

The sudden jump in February of the 
rupee to between 2s 10d and 2s 11d natur- 
ally disorganized export from India and 
gave a fillip to imports which, together 
with many taking advantage of the very 
favorable rates to convert their rupees into 
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sterling, created a one-sided demand, with 
the inevitable result—the sagging away of 
rates which we have seen of late. 

The position has been just the reverse 
to what it was for a considerable period 
during the war. Then banks could not 
buy exchange without selling; now their 
power of selling is in a great measure 
governed by the supply of merchants’ bills 
against exports, as the adjustment of trade 
balances by shipping gold is not yet 
feasible. I fear the question of the level 
fixed upon for the rupee will always be 
more or less controversial. 

To finance the volume of trade we were 
accustomed to before the war requires a 
very considerable increase in resources. We 
have also to provide for the natural ex- 
pansion in our business to which we have 
reason to look forward. We therefore pro- 
pose and recommend to you the doubling 
of our authorized capital, making it £3,- 
000,000, by the creation of 300,000 new 
shares of £5 each, to be called “C” shares. 
Owing to their high denomination, many 
find it prohibitive to participate in a class 
of investment of the highest order, so in- 
stead of continuing the £25 shares (£12 
10s paid up) we have decided to reduce 
the denomination of the new shares to £5 
per share. 
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Royal Bank of Canada 


HE FIFTIETH ANNUAL RE- 


PORT of the Roval Bank’ of 
Canada, contains the following inter- 
esting chronology of the bank’s history: 


1869 Charter of incorporation obtained in 
the name of the “Merchants Bank of 
Halifax.” 

Bank open for business in Halifax, 
N.S. T. C. Kinnear, first president. 
George Maclean, cashier. 

Thomas E. Kenny elected president 
on retirement of T. C. Kinnear. 

D. H. Duncan appointed cashier. 

Branch opened in Montreal, Que. 

Branch opened in St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

Branch opened in Vancouver, B. C. 

Further branch extension in British 
Columbia. 

E. I. Pease appointed joint general 
manager. 

Branch opened in Havana, Cuba. 

Agency opened in New York City. 

FE. L. Pease appointed general man- 
ager, vice D. H. Duncan, retired. 

Name of bank changed from _ the 
“Merchants Bank of Halifax” to 
“The Royal Bank of Canada.” 

Purchase by American capitalists of 
5,000 shares of stock. 





(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 


RAFAEL 


MORENO, Secretary 


D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds’. . 


Transacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 6,750,000.00 
, . 4,250,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’! Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 


New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


1903 Branch opened in Toronto, Ont. 


Purchase of assets of Banco de Oriente, 
Santiago de Cuba. 


1904 Purchase of assets of Banco del 


Commercio, Havana. 

Appointment by Government of Cuba 
as agent for the distribution of 
$31,000,000 awarded to the Army of 
Liberation. 


1905 Commission from the Cuban Govern- 


ment to distribute a further sum of 
$30,000,000, remainder of Army 
Award. 

Dividends made payable quarterly. 

Herbert S. Holt (now Sir Herbert 
Holt and president of the Bank) 
joined the board of directors. 

Branch opened in Winnipeg, Man. 

Head office removed from Halifax to 
Montreal. 

H. S. Holt, elected vice-president. 

Branch opened at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. ' 

Thomas E. Kenny, president since 
1870, died. 

Herbert S. Holt elected president; 
Edson L. Pease, vice-president. 

New head office building in Montreal 
occupied. 

Branch opened at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Branch opened at Quebec. 

Purchase of Union Bank of Halifax. 

Branches opened in London, England, 
and Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. || 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
= Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, 


1911 Branches’ established at Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Bridgetown, Barbados. 

1912 Purchase of the Traders Bank of 
Canada. 

Purchase of assets of the Bank of 
Trish Honduras. 

Business year changed to end Novem- 
ber 30, instead of December 31, as 
formerly. 

Purchase of the Bank of British 
Guiana. 

Honor of Knighthood conferred upon 
the president, Herbert S. Holt. 

Branch opened at San José, Costa 
Rica. 

Appointment of Edson L. Pease as 
managing-director and of C. E. Neil 
as general manager. 

Branch established in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

Purchase of the Quebec Bank. 

Retirement of W. B. Torrance, Super- 
intendent of Branches and Chief In- 
spector, after thirty years of service. 

Purchase of the Northern Crown 
Bank. 

Branch opened in Barcelona, Spain. 

The Royal Bank of Canada (France) 
organized and a branch opened in 
Paris. 

Reciprocal working arrangement en- 
tered into with the London County 
Westminster & Parr’s Bank,. Ltd., 
of London, England. 
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Aordish Bankinstitut % 


Christiania, Norway 
Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 
Makes American business a specialty and 


offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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Branches opened at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentine; 
and Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Since the bank’s incorporation in 
1869, capital paid up has _ increased 
from $300,000 to $17,000,000; reserve 
fund from $20,000 to $17,000,000; de- 
posits from $284,656 to $419,121,399; 
loans from $266,970 to $284,083,245; 
assets from $729,163 to $533,647,084. 
The dividend rate has never been below 
6 per cent. and in 1919 it was 12 per 
cent. 

The report besides showing the 
progress of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
contains some interesting and valuable 
statistics on the growth of Canadian 
trade and Commerce. 
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Currency Medium in China 


SOME interesting sidelights are 
thrown on banking in the Orient 
by Mr. F. V. Reilly, manager of the 
Shanghai office of the Park-Union For- 
eign Banking Corporation, in the July 
issue of the “Union Bank Monthly.” 

“The most interesting feature of 
banking in China is the antiquated and 
still prevailing use of Sycee as a cur- 
rency medium known as Shanghai 
Taels,” says Mr. Reilly. 

“The latter, of course, is a weight. 
While the actual Sycee does not circu- 
late freely, it is the basis on which all 
transactions of the port of Shanghai are 
constimmated. 
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“The Mexican and Chinese silver dol- 
lars and subsidiary coinage, as well as 
the note issues of the principal foreign 
and Chinese banks, are used for ordi- 
nary purposes in the shops. 

“The banks maintain their cash bal- 
ance principally in Sycee and as no 
clearing house exists in Shanghai the 
compradore of each bank washes off the 
transactions of the evening, settling the 
balance due by carrying boxes of Sycee 
about the streets frequently up to nine 
or ten o'clock at night. 

“The word ‘Sycee’ is an old Chinese 
word meaning shoe, hence the Sycee is 
formed in melting to the size of a Chi- 
nese woman’s shoe. Each shoe varies in 
weight but averages at fifty to fifty-two 
Shanghai Taels. 

“Silver arriving in England in the 
form of bars or foreign coins is imme- 
diately melted into Sycee by the Shang- 
hai Melting Shops Guild, comprising 
nineteen shops with a capacity of melt- 
ing about four lacs (400,000) of taels 
dailv. 

“The bar silver, for instance, is load- 
ed on a Chinese wheelbarrow, having 
one wheel in the center, in charge of a 
Sycee coolie earning about twelve to 
fifteen dollars a month and sent to the 
melting shops in charge of a shroff 
(Chinese clerk). No other guard is pro- 
vided. 

It is interesting to compare this meth- 
od of carrying treasure about the 
crowded streets of Shanghai with the 
precautions taken at home in the mov- 
ing of silver and gold, such as providing 
enclosed express wagons and several 
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Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
The Swedish Bank of Commerce 


Heap Office: Stockholm 
Cable Address: ** HANDELSBANK” 


With 254 branches throughout Sweden this bank is fully equipped to handle 
the Swedish business of American banks 


. Kr. 80,708,600 
. Kr. 100,268,609 
. Kr. 1,501,601,560 




















armed guards. This probably would be 
difficult to believe from the guard’s 
appearance as they wear the most 
dilapidated clothing and are frequently 
without shoes the coldest day in winter. 

The Foreign Exchange Banking As- 
sociation of Shanghai have recently ad- 
dressed a petition to the Chinese offi- 
cials in Peking, recommending the abol- 
ishment of the use of Sycee and the es- 
tablishment of a mint in Shanghai, 
under foreign supervision for the coin- 
age of Chinese dollars and subsidiary 
coins. 

“Hongkong has discontinued the use 
of Svcee, and if the same course is fol- 
lowed in Shanghai and the other ports 
of China, it is believed that the long- 
looked-for currency reform of China, so 
often provided for in the various treaties 
she has signed, will finally become an 
actual fact. 

China for the past eight months has 
been a heavy buyer of silver in the 
American market but it has been imme- 
diately absorbed upon arrival and the 
result has been that the eighteen for- 
eign banks, twenty Chinese and one 
hundred native banks of Shanghai have 
been financing the enormous export 
business and caring for the local re- 
quirements upon a combined capital or 
actual holding of Sycee of about six- 
teen million Shanghai Taels. 

Every merchant is an exchange ex- 
pert and exchange is the principal topic 
of conversation day and night. We fre- 
quently see fluctuations over night of 
five to ten per cent. 








International Banking Notes 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has appointed James Nicholson Chrys- 
tie as auditor of its Paris office and Charles 
S. France and Edward F. Paulu as auditor 
and assistant auditor respectively of its 
Brussels office. 

ee 


The recent heavy exportation of gold to 
Argentina from the United States has re- 
sulted in an advance above par for the 
American dollar for the first time in many 
months. Argentine bankers are depositing 
gold with the government, which is releas- 
ing equal amounts held by the Argentine 
embassy at Washington for delivery to the 
bankers’ principals in the United States. 
This is equivalent to exportation. Thus far 
$4,500,000 has been released. 


—-— ~~ — - 


According to London reports, financial 
quarters in the United States and in the 
South American countries will be the prin- 
cipal subscribers to any international loan 
which may be decided upon to finance Ger- 
many’s indemnity payment. The Brussels 
financial conference was expected to fix the 
amount of the loan at about £300,000,000. 

cise eatae 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation, returned 
with a party of American financiers from 
Japan the latter part of May. Mr. Vander- 
lip declared there is a strong desire in 
Japan for the friendship of the United 
States. He told of a meeting of 7,000 which 
he addressed. So many were turned away, 
he said, that he had to speak again to an 
overflow meeting. 
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United England 


British bankers, manufacturers, ship- 
pers and insurance men are united 
against all competition. They realize 
that they share together the wealth of 
British overseas commerce, and they 
work together with interlocking inter- 
ests in banking, shipping and insurance 
circles. Each group favors the other. 
Whenever marine insurance is placed it 
is British Preferred. 


British business men do this in order 
that British money and British trade 
secrets — revealed in the insurance 
policy—shall not go into the hands of 
foreign business rivals. 
Our booklet *‘ The 
Basis of Our Ship- 
ping Prosperity” 
gives facts and fig- 


ures of value to Wh , ™ —_ — a 
American. Bust- en you place marine insurance do your trade 


ness Men. Write secrets and your money go to foreign competi- 
for it. tors, or do you specify American Insurance Pre- 
Jerred ? 


United States now meets United England in 
rivalry for overseas commerce. 





The Washington Marine Insurance Co. 


of New York 





MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Home Office: 51 Beaver Street, New York 
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The Skandinaviska Kredit Aktiebolaget of 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, has declared a divi- 
dend for 1919 of 21.2 per cent. Since 1914 
the deposit and current accounts of the in- 
stitution, the largest in Sweden, have risen 
from kronen 250,384,094 to kronen 961,050,- 
921. The paid-up capital and reserves of 
the institution on December 31, 1919, were 
kronen 182,000,000. 


—_—_9—"——— 


In a_ transaction involving close’ to 
$1,200,000, the Banca Commercial Italiana of 
Milan, Italy, has completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the eight-story building at 
62 William street, southeast corner of Cedar 
street, New York City, in the vicinity of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The structure, 
32.2 by 123.9 feet, is to be completely mod- 
ernized. The bank will occupy three or four 
floors. 


-O-————— 


The Hungarians are planning to have the 
most beautiful money in Europe. Aside 
from beauty, it will be difficult to counter- 
feit, as well as washable and durable. 

Because of the lack of precious metals, 
the government of Hungary is planning to 
issue bills of small denominations printed 
on tanned pigskin rather than paper. Bills 
of larger denominations will be printed in 
silk paper, the fabric for which is being 
obtained from silk wall paper torn from 
old palaces throughout the country. The 
paper will resemble somewhat that upon 
which the currency of the United States is 
printed. 

= ican 


France has modified its law prohibiting 
the departure of tourists from that country 
with more than a thousand francs, equiva- 
lent to $200 in American money in normal 
times. It is stated that travelers may now 
enter or leave France with any amount of 
money provided it be in the form of Amer- 
ican currency rather than in French notes. 
The American Express Company, to meet 
this requirement, is issuing French franc 
travelers cheques. 


o———_ 


R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has re- 
ceived the following cable from the bank’s 
head office: 

Annual meeting shareholders National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., held here to- 
day, J. Emrys Evans, C.M.G. (vice-chair- 
man), presiding in the absence of chairman. 
‘peech reviewed balance sheet figures of 31st 

larch, 1920, showing paid-up capital, 
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:2,965,000; deposits, £61,323,000; notes in 
circulation, £4,327,000; cash assets, £13,761,- 
000; investments, £12,185,000, all gilt-edged 
written down to or below market quotations. 
Bills of exchange, £14,429,000; liquid assets, 
£40,375,000, representing fifty-eight per cent. 
bank’s liabilities to the public. Bills dis- 
counted loan, etc., £32,961,000. Substantial 
increase reflected in all departments. Net 
available profits, including carry forward, 
£538,683, after allocating £50,000 reduction 
bank premises account and making full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, board 
recommend dividend seven per cent. and 
bonus one per cent., absorbing with dividend 
already paid £235,483; also recommend allo- 
cation £60,000 to officers’ Pension Fund, and 
£200,000 Reserve Fund, making latter 
£1,250,000 and leaving £43,200 to carry for- 
ward. Capital and Reserve Fund now 
amount to over £4,200,000. All these recom- 
mendations adopted. Speech surveyed min- 
ing, farming and commercial industries, 
making particular reference to continued 
progress of last mentioned. Also spoke 
hopefully of country’s advancement notwith- 
standing possible temporary set-back. 


—_9————- 


George C. Finehout, for ten years with 
the American Express Company in New 
York City, has been made manager of the 
foreign banking and trade department of 
the Webster and Atlas National Bank, 
Boston. His last position with the Ameri- 
can Express Company was superintendent of 
the Commercial Credit Division. 


mn o————_- 


The report of the directors of the London 
Bank of Australia, Ltd., for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, shows net profits of 
£110,052, 6s. 10d. after deducting manage- 
ment charges, all taxes, including the fed- 
eral income and land taxes and state gov- 
ernment land and income taxes, and pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts. The 
directors recommend the following uses for 
the sum: 


£ s. d. 
Transfer to bank premises... .10,000 
Grant to officers’ provident fund 4,000 
Interim dividends paid Nov. 4, 
le ne NE Et Perera te 26,518 8 O 
Dividends now proposed to be 
SE 603.6445 abba sages vena 39,398 
TO PEROTVS TOME 2c cccccccccves 30,000 
Balance carried forward 135 
The sum of £135 added to the amount 
brought forward the year before has in- 
creased the balance to £24,398. 
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The report of the directors of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan, Ltd. (Nippon Kogyo 
Ginko) for the half-year ending December 
31, 1919, shows net profits of yen 4,100,- 
241.400. The gross profits for the half-year, 
including yen 83,471,760, balance of profit 
and loss account brought forward from the 
first half-year, totaled yen 18,248,201.910 
provided for as follows: 


Yen. 


To current expenses, interest, 
See eT 11,996,724.460 
To depreciation on 
shares, and debentures; on 
bad debts, etc. (an increase 
of yen 755,425.680 as com- 
pared with the last term)... 2,151,236.060 


To reserve against loss........ 2,838,470.500 
To dividend equalization re- 

CN ices Kapadaaeinrvaed een 28,000.000 
To dividends (7 per cent. per 

WRENS a6asessccinssaws awe 1,108,333.333 
To remuneration to officers.... 40,000.000 
To balance carried forward to 

a eee 8$5,437.567 


The report of the directors of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd., for the year ending 
April 1, 1920, shows net profit of £310,774 
Ils. 1ld, after providing for rebate of in- 
terest and for all bad and doubtful debts. 
To this must be added £54,801 4s. 7d. 
brought forward from the previous year, 
making a total of £365,575 16s. 6d. The 
directors have applied or recommend the 
following uses for the sum: 


Transfer to bank offices........... £10,000 
Heritable property yielding rent... 10,000 
Securities and investments........ 140,000 
Two half-yearly dividends proposed 
ES PRR AE: 160,000 
Pensions and allowances fund...... 10,000 


Balance carried forward to next 
year 
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The report of the directors of Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., for the year ending December 
31, 1919, shows net profits of £2,876,302 19s, 
1d., after deducting management charges, 
the annual contribution to the Provident and 
Insurance Fund, and providing for rebate, 
income tax, bad debts and contingencies. To 
this must be added £472,755 5s. 7d. brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total of £3,349,057 17s. 8d. (These figures 
include the profit of the West Yorkshire 
Bank, Limited, for the whole year, taken 
over by Lloyds Bank). The directors rec- 
ommend the following uses for the sum: 


£ s & 
Interim dividends paid June 


re eee 572,377 5 5 
Transfer to bank premises 

DOS baniecsaesetesicene 200,000 
Transfer to special contin- 

MCMCyY QCCOEME 2... cece ces 1,150,000 
Staff widows and orphans 

DE aris ceasceceedaeaeaec 50,000 
BO Pemerve THE... ..cccccece 150,000 
Dividends proposed to be 

BE it Eh oa bce ces 597,615 15 3 


Bonus of 3s. a share........ 123,644 12 9 
Balance to be carried for- 


II seas atae ok oc heractulen va cer sites 505,420 4 $8 


The New York agency of the London and 
River Plate Bank, Ltd., has announced the 
opening of a new branch in Brazil at Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


—_—_9-——_—_ 


The New York Agency of the Bank of 
British West Africa, Ltd., received a cable 
dispatch from the head office in London stat- 
ing that the directors of the bank have de- 
clared a dividend for the half year ended 
March 31 last of six per cent. With the 
disbursement of four per cent. for the pe- 
riod ending September 30, 1919, this makes 
a total disbursement of ten per cent. for 
the year April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920. 


au 
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HE NEW FIFTH AVENUE 

office of the Guaranty Trust 

Company of New York at the 
southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street, was opened for 
business on May 24. On-the preceding 
Saturday many friends and customers 
of the company had accepted an invita- 
tion to inspect the new quarters, and 
throughout the following week visitors 
were constantly in the building. 
Friends had sent bouquets to all the 
officers, and the flowers, against the 
background of marble and dull bronze, 
s‘rved to enhance a beauty of interior 
which evoked warm praise from all who 
beheld it. With the removal of builders’ 
spaffolding and other trappings of al- 
tzration and construction, the changed 


ewe of the old Sherry building be- 


mes impressive to the most casual ob- 
server along the avenue. The altered 
building, hence to be known as the Fifth 
Avenue Guaranty building, will be 
singled out by the discerning as one of 
the distinctive features of the world-fa- 
mous thoroughfare. 

With the additions and alterations 
that have been made, the old Sherry 
building will hardly be recognized in 
the new home of the Guaranty’s Fifth 
Avenue office. The two four-story 
buildings which formerly adjoined it, 
one on Fifth Avenue and the other on 
Forty-fourth Street, have been replaced 
by additions uniform in height and 
facade with the present structure, giv- 
ing a frontage of 115 feet on Fifth 
Avenue and of 250 feet on Forty-fourth 
Street. These two facades, carried out 
in limestone, with the old stone cleaned 
to match the new, make a very impos- 
ing building. In the original building 
an elaborate Doric order occupied the 
exterior of the first two floors. This 
was heavy in scale and so crowded as 
to be lacking in dignity and repose, be- 
sides keeping out light so necessary in 
banking rooms. Every second pilaster 
was therefore eliminated and a classic 
arch constructed in its place. 

6 


Fifth Avenue Office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company 





On the Fifth Avenue side the old 
building afforded space for four such 
arches, but the addition to the building 
already referred to made a fifth arch 
possible, thus greatly increasing the 
strength and dignity of the facade. 
The same treatment was carried down 
the Forty-fourth Street side. The 
arches are two stories high and the cor- 
nice above is supported by keystones 
beautifully modeled and carved. The 
infills are ornamented cast iron mul- 
lions and panels richly modeled. The 
top of the building was also changed 
by the elimination of a very heavy 
cornice which was replaced by a much 
simpler cornice and ornamental frieze 
containing windows which light the top 
floor directly where it had previously 
been only directly lighted through 
the old cornice. 

This building operation was com- 
pleted after a year’s work by Todd, 
Jones and Robertson, general contrac- 
tors, in accordance with the plans and 
under the supervision of Cross and 
Cross, the architects. 

The main entrance to the banking 
room is in the center of the Fifth 
Avenue facade, through a granite door- 
way, carved in the manner of the Italian 
Renaissance. A pair of handsome 
bronze doors weighing more than 600 
pounds each, surmounted by a pierced 
grille, all modeled in the same style, 
complete this fine entrance. The models 
were made by Ricci and Zari, the carv- 
ing done by Edward Ardolino, and the 
bronze work executed by the Gorham 
Company, who also cast the banking 
screen and check desks in the banking 
room. 

Immediately arresting the eye as one 
enters either from Fifth Avenue or 
Forty-fourth Street, is the two-storied 
center of the banking room, carried out 
as the court yard of an Italian Renais- 
sance palace, surrounded by an arcaded 
gallery with decorative vaulting. The 
primary object of this court is to give 
light to the dark center of the room 
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New Home of the Fifth Avenue Office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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View of Main Banking Floor from Fifth Avenue Entrance 


and also to add to the apparent height 
of the ceiling, where the architects were 
limited by the existing ceiling of the 
old Sherry building, far too low for 
such a floor area as is contained in this 
room. 

Massive Doric columns extend the 
length of the banking room and form 
a corridor on each side of which are 
the working spaces of the various de- 
partments. These are of Hauteville 
marble, as are the low balustrades run- 
ning between them. The capitals are 
richly carved. Beams in tlfe ceiling 
between all the columns form panels 
light in seale and color, and augmented 
by flat and gracefully ornamented 
mouldings. The main corridor is floored 
with pink Tennessee marble. Through- 
out the working spaces of the bank the 
floors are of cork. The ceilings have 
been specially treated for acoustic pur- 
poses. The side walls of the bank are 
of Fauville stone. This stone and the 
marble for the columns, entrances, and 
balnstrades were imported from France. 

There are three entrances to the 


main banking floor, from Fifth Avenue, 
from Forty-fourth Street, and from the 
corridor of the building. That from 
Fifth Avenue opens upon a corridor 
twenty-one feet wide, running the en- 
tire length of the main floor. That 
from Forty-fourth Street opens upon a 
transverse corridor of the same width 
which leads to the section of the main 
floor especially designed for the con- 
venience of women customers. En- 
trance from the corridor of the building 
is through a door opening into the bond 
department, from where tenants of the 
offices above will have access to all parts 
of the bank without having to go out- 
side the building. 

Immediately to the right of the Fifth 
Avenue entrance is the space for officers. 
Flat-top desks and telephone booths for 
the exclusive use of the officers, have 
been installed. There are three con- 
ference rooms along the westerly side 
of this section. Behind the middle room 
are telephones and stock tickers. Far- 
ther along on the same side, between 
the space reserved for officers and the 
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transverse corridor from Forty-fourth 
Street, is the loan department. There 
are four windows on the main corridor 
and another on the transverse corridor. 
Back of the loan department are the 
desks of officers’ stenographers and the 
new business department’s files. 

To the left of the Fifth Avenue 
entrance, directly across the corridor 
from the officers’ section, is the bond 
department, fully equipped with desks, 
telephone booths, conference rooms, and 
stock, bond, and news tickers. As in 
the case of the officers’ section, low 
carved balustrades of Hauteville mar- 
ble, harmonizing with the columns 
between which they run, mark off this 
department from the main corridor. The 
space allotted to the department ex- 
tends along the southerly side of the 
banking floor almost to the transverse 
corridor. 

The corridor from the Forty-fourth 
Street entrance leads directly to the 
space reserved for the accommodation 
ef women customers. This is separated 


from the main corridor by balustrades 
similar to those in the front part of 
the building. On each side there are 
tellers’ cages and, along the center line 
of the transverse, check desks. Above 
this space is the “‘corticle,’ or Italian 
Court, previously referred to, with a 
light and air shaft above. Here are 
easy chairs, writing tables, telephones 
and other conveniences for women. It 
is finished in Hauteville marble, and 
has a grained vaulted ceiling with a 
subdued stencilled pattern in color. 

From the space under the rotunda a 
door leads into the reception room for 
ladies. This is directly opposite the 
Forty-fourth Street entrance. This 
room is paneled in antique oak, has a 
marble fireplace, and furnishing in the 
manner of the English eighteenth cen- 
tury. There are telephone booths just 
off the room. It is also equipped with 
a self-operating elevator to the gallery. 
To the right of this reception room is 
a retiring room. 


Immediately to the right of the 
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Forty-fourth Street entrance are the 
elevator and stairs leading to the safe 
deposit vaults in the basement. For- 
ward of these, on the same side of the 
transverse corridor, is the trust depart- 
ment. Here the space for the officers 
opens on the main corridor. There is 
a conference room for consultation with 
each other or with customers. Down 
the main corridor are the four windows 
of the securities tellers. Directly back 
of these tellers are the securities and 
custody departments, and, alongside, 
the personal trust department. In front 
of the latter, with three windows on 
the main corridor, is the Liberty Loan 
exchange department. Adjoining the 
trust department is the credit depart- 
ment, entered by a door from the main 
corridor. Near the door are the pass- 
book and information windows. The 
remaining space on this northerly side 
of the main corridor is occupied by the 
foreign department, the officers’ section 
and an adjoining conference room be- 
ing at the westerly side. 


On the south side of the main corri- 
dor and adjoining the women’s section 
are the tellers’ cages, with the transit 
department back of them. The coupon 
and collection departments occupy the 
greater part of the remaining space 
on this side of the banking floor. In 
the extreme southwestern corner of the 
main floor are spaces for stenographers 
and the general files. Along the wes- 
tern end of the floor there is a small 
corridor, off of which are the bank’s 
private elevators. 

The transit department is directly in 
the rear of the tellers’ cages, which will 
greatly facilitate operations, as the 
tellers will merely balance their cash, 
all checks being turned over to the 
transit department. The tellers’ trucks 
are constructed so as to fit under the 
counters, and the drawers in the trucks 
may be used as cash drawers. Each 
cage is equipped with a telautograph in 
direct communication with the book- 
keeping department on the second floor 


Reception Room for Ladies 
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transverse corridor from Forty-fourth 
Street, is the loan department. There 
are four windows on the main corridor 
and another on the transverse corridor. 
Back of the loan department are the 
desks of officers’ stenographers and the 
new business department’s files. 

To the left of the Fifth Avenue 
entrance, directly across the corridor 
from the officers’ section, is the bond 
department, fully equipped with desks, 
telephone booths, conference rooms, and 
stock, bond, and news tickers. As in 
the case of the officers’ section, low 
carved balustrades of Hauteville mar- 
ble, harmonizing with the columns 
between which they run, mark off this 
department from the main corridor. The 
space allotted to the department ex- 
tends along the southerly side of the 
banking floor almost to the transverse 
corridor. 

The corridor from the Forty-fourth 
Street entrance leads directly to the 
space reserved for the accommodation 
ef women customers. This is separated 


from the main corridor by balustrades 
similar to those in the front part of 
the building. On each side there are 
tellers’ cages and, along the center line 
of the transverse, check desks. Above 
this space is the “corticle,” or Italian 
Court, previously referred to, with a 
light and air shaft above. Here are 
easy chairs, writing tables, telephones 
and other conveniences for women. It 
is finished in Hauteville marble, and 
has a grained vaulted ceiling with a 
subdued stencilled pattern in color. 

From the space under the rotunda a 
door leads into the reception room for 
ladies. This is directly opposite the 
Forty-fourth Street entrance. This 
room is paneled in antique oak, has a 
marble fireplace, and furnishing in the 
manner of the English eighteenth cen- 
tury. There are telephone booths just 
off the room. It is also equipped with 
a self-operating elevator to the gallery. 
To the right of this reception room is 
a retiring room. 


Immediately to the 


the right of 
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Forty-fourth Street entrance are the 
elevator and stairs leading to the safe 
deposit vaults in the basement. For- 
ward of these, on the same side of the 
transverse corridor, is the trust depart- 
ment. Here the space for the officers 
opens on the main corridor. There is 
a conference room for consultation with 
each other or with customers. Down 
the main corridor are the four windows 
of the securities tellers. Directly back 
of these tellers are the securities and 
custody departments, and, alongside, 
the personal trust department. In front 
of the latter, with three windows on 
the main corridor, is the Liberty Loan 
exchange department. Adjoining the 
trust department is the credit depart- 
ment, entered by a door from the main 
corridor. Near the door are the pass- 
book and information windows. The 
remaining space on this northerly side 
of the main corridor is occupied by the 
foreign department, the officers’ section 
and an adjoining conference room be- 
ing at the westerly side. 


On the south side of the main corri- 
dor and adjoining the women’s section 
are the tellers’ cages, with the transit 
department back of them. The coupon 
and collection departments occupy the 
greater part of the remaining space 
en this side of the banking floor. In 
the extreme southwestern corner of the 
main floor are spaces for stenographers 
and the general files. Along the wes- 
tern end of the floor there is a small 
corridor, off of which are the bank’s 
private elevators. 

The transit department is directly in 
the rear of the tellers’ cages, which will 
greatly facilitate operations, as_ the 
tellers will merely balance their cash, 
all checks being turned over to the 
transit department. The tellers’ trucks 
are constructed so as to fit under the 
counters, and the drawers in the trucks 
may be used as cash drawers. Each 
cage is equipped with a telautograph in 
direct communication with the book- 


keeping department on the second floor 


Reception Room for Ladies 
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View of Main Lobby showing Check Desk 


and with the main and Madison Avenue 
offices. 

The vault system of the Guaranty’s 
Fifth Avenue office comprises the safe- 
deposit vault in the basement and the 
rault for banking and storage purposes 
in the sub-basement. The latter is 
eighty-three feet long and thirty-three 
feet wide, and has two sections; one, 
thirty feet long, being reserved for the 
bank’s own cash and securities, with 
separate compartments for the various 
banking departments; the other, fifty- 
three feet long, being reserved for the 
storage of silver, pictures, trunks, 
chests, or other property of customers. 
This end of the vault is fitted with racks 
running around three sides and forming 
sections of three compartments, each 
compartment providing space for at 
least one trunk. Just outside the en- 
trance to this section of the vault is 
an examination room for the use of 
the customers. There is a_ corridor 
around the vault, separating it from 
the rest of the sub-basement. This re- 


-'n ng space is taken up by the boiler 
room, coal bunkers, waste paper de- 
pository, and, along the Fifth Avenue 
side, the archive storage rooms. 

The safe-deposit vault for the public, 
in the basement, directly above the sub- 
basement vault, is of the same length 
and width, but is higher and of some- 
what different construction. A door 
giving entrance to the safe deposit space 
from the south is for the convenience 
of tenants of the building, who will be 
able to reach it by elevator from the 
floors above. Entrance by other cus- 
tomers will be through the main door 
on the Forty-fourth Street side of the 
vault. This entrance is reached by the 
elevator or the stairs at the right of 
the Forty-fourth Street entrance to the 
main banking floor. At the foot of the 
stairs is a large foyer, separated from 
the control room by a steel grille. At 
one side of this foyer is a working space 
for clerks and at the other is a ladies’ 
room. 
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Within the vault are the safe-deposit 
boxes and the coupon booths. Of the 
former there are 10,000 now installed 
with provision for 5,000 more as re- 
quired. There are a hundred coupon 
booths. Each booth is well lighted and 
equipped with a cork-covered shelf with 
glass back and ends, and a_ sunken 
receptacle for writing materials. Each 
booth will also have a call bell and a 
plug for a portable telephone, through 
which communication may be established 
with any department of the bank or 
with outside parties. 

The walls, floors and ceilings of the 
safe-deposit vaults, are made of rein- 
forced concrete two feet thick, with 
three rows of reinforcing bars running 
vertically and diagonally and entirely 
surrounded by five layers of different 
kinds of steel. Imbedded in the walls, 
floors and ceilings are five and one-half 
miles of protective electric wiring. The 
vaults are heated and ventilated by a 
fan system, separate from the heating 
unit of the building. The fresh air duct 
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and foul air exhaust are operated by 
means of double fans. By a unique 
arrangement the ventilation system is so 
broken as to leave the vaults air and 
water tight when the doors are closed. 
This is accomplished through the at- 
tachment to the lowering platform of a 
duct which folds up inside the vault 
when the door is closed. 

The mailing and messengers depart- 
ments will also be located on the base- 
ment floor, and in addition there are 
lockers and washrooms for employees, 
besides stationery and supply rooms 
and space for archives. 

In the rear of the building between 
the first and second floors is a mezza- 
nine floor, where are located lockers for 
women employees and a rest-room. This 
mezzanine floor and the second floor may 
be reached by stairs or elevators from 
the small corridor along the extreme 
westerly side of the banking floor. The 
second floor can also be reached by 
stairs or elevators from the corridor of 
the building. At the southeast corner 


Foyer of the Safe Deposit Vault 
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of the second floor is an office for Mr. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. The balance of space along 
the Fifth Avenue side and partly along 
the Forty-fourth Street side on the 
second floor will not be used for the 
present. Entering this second floor from 
the bank’s private elevators at the ex- 
treme westerly end of the building one 
finds to the right the telephone room and 
forward of this the medical department. 
To the left is the stencil department, 
a sound-proof room with windows over- 
looking Forty-fourth Street. A corridor 
runs down the center of this floor from 
the elevators to the gallery around the 
women’s’ section of the main floor. 
Toward Fifth Avenue on the left, and 
adjoining the stencil department, are 
the bookkeeping and auditing depart- 
ments. Across the corridor are the 
quarters of the bond department’s out- 
side. salesmen and clerical forces, a 
large meeting room for the use of cus- 
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tomers, three conference rooms, and the 
Income Tax department. 

The next eight floors of the building 
are being used for office purposes and 
are reached by the elevators in the cor- 
ridor running along the southerly side 
of the building, separate from the bank- 
ing floor, and reached by a separate 
entrance from Fifth Avenue. 

The eleventh and top floor of the 
building, reached by the bank’s eleva- 
tors at the westerly end of. the building, 
is, occupied by the Guaranty. To the 
left of the elevator is the women’s club- 
room.. Directly opposite’is_ the women’s 
dining-room. Adjoining the women’s 
elubroom is the restaurant manager’s 
office and the storeroom, with the 
kitchen and refrigerator opposite. On 
the same side as the manager’s office is 
the men’s clubroom, with the men’s 
dining-room directly across the corridor. 
Farther toward the Fifth Avenue end 
of the building, and on the same side, 
is the dining-room for officers. 
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¢¢1N justice to ourselves we must be diligent and ag- 
As of vital consequence there should be 


the most consistent and intense spirit of co-operation 


between all our people, between labor and capital, em- 


ployers and employes, between the state and private 


JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY. 
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Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 


How Conservative Methods and Good 
Service Built Up the Rhode Island 


Hospital Trust Company 


ACK in 1867 a group of Rhode 
Island's leading business men and 
public spirited citizens held a 
meeting and took the first steps towards 
establishing a financial institution of 
high credit and powerful resources. 
These same men had been instrumental 
in establishing the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital and that they might win favor to 
the new banking institution and at the 
same time render a real service to the 
hospital, they named this new concern, 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany. 
The Rhode Island Hospital benefited 
directly by a clause in the original 
charter which required the Trust Com- 


pany to pay annually to the hospital 
one-third of all the net annual profit 
upon its capital stock over and above 
six per cent. The Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company naturally derived 
a great deal of indirect benefit from this 
plan. It offered business men and 
wealthy citizens an opportunity to help 
the hospital at absolutely no expense to 
themselves. The more business they did 
through the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company and the more prosper- 
ous the company became the greater 
revenue the hospital would derive from 
the company. 

This one clause is an indication of 
the business acumen of the men who 
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View of Main Banking Room, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 


View of Banking Room from Mezzanine Floor, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
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Information Booth in centre of Banking Room, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 


established the company. With such a 
start it is only natural that the future 
should witness constantly increasing 
profits and steady and rapid growth. 
This clause remained in effect from 
January, 1868, when the trust company 
began business until the early eighties. 
By mutual consent as was provided for 
in the charter the provision was termi- 
nated, the hospital accepting in lieu of 
the annual division of profits a consid- 
erable block of stock which has since 
been a constant source of income. 

The spirit of service that prompted 
this sharing of the profits with the 
Rhode Island Hospital was reflected in 
the relations with the bank’s clients. 
The result has been that many of the 
first concerns to become clients of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
are still doing their banking business 
with this institution. 

The moving spirit in the organization 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company was William Binney, who at 
that time was president of the Common 
Council of the city of Providence and 


one of the leading business men of the 
state. At the first meeting he was elect- 
ed president of the institution and the 
first board of directors was composed 
of Alfred Anthony, Truman Beckwith, 
Rowse Babcock, John Carter Brown, 
Stephen Harris, Edward King, Earl P. 
Mason, Edward D. Pearce, Amos D. 
Smith, Rufus Waterman, Henry B. 
Anthony, Amos C. Barstow, Ambrose E. 
Burnside, Zachariah Chafee, Robert H. 
Ives, Christopher Lippitt, Samuel M. 
Noyes, William S. Slater, Thomas P. 
Shepard, Marshall Woods and Thomas 
P. I. Goddard. 

To a person unfamiliar with Rhode 
Island and its history these names may 
not mean much but this list includes not 
only the leading business men of the 
state, men of conservative methods and 
sound judgment but also the most pub- 
lic spirited men of the state as well. 
This was a board of directors that 
might well be expected to attract the 
banking business of those people who 
were looking for a safe institution with 
which to do their banking business. An 
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THOMAS H. WEST, JR. 
President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 


indication of the type of men these were 
is given by the fact that one of their 
number John Carter Brown, established 
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and endowed the John Carter Brown 
library at Brown University which con- 
tains one of the best collections of books 
and manuscripts on Ame rican history in 
the world. 

The ¢harter which the General As- 
sembly of the State granted in May, 
1867, to the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company, authorized it to exer- 
cise all the ordinary powers of a bank 
except that of issuing currency. It 
opened its first banking rooms on the 
second floor of a building now standing 
at 37 South Main St. It began business 
in January of 1868 and its complete 
quarters consisted of a general banking 
room 24 by 15 feet and back of it a 
directors’ room. 

The banking force comprised the 
president, secretary, three tellers and 
five clerks to which was soon added an 
assistant bookkeeper, William A. Gam- 
well, who later became vice-president 
and secretary. The impressiveness of 
its quarters and banking force were not 
relied upon to inspire confidence in 
prospective clients as much as the in- 
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Bronze Gates at entrance of Banking Room, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
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Directors’ Room, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 


This 


tegrity of the board of directors. 
conservative policy of holding down the 
overhead has also had its effect upon 
the profits of the company. 

Within six years it was necessary to 
seek larger quarters so the institution 
was moved diagonally across the street 


into another building. The constant 
growth of the company, however, soon 
resulted in these quarters becoming 
cramped, so 17 years later in 1891 plans 
were made to provide permanently for 
the future growth of the institution. Ac- 
cordingly property was purchased on 
Westminster Street and a_ building 
erected for its own use. It required 
only 12 years to make an addition to 
the building necessary. Land was pur- 
chased to the west and a five-story build- 
ing erected. The three upper floors were 
rented for offices and the two lower 
floors used for the banking business. 
It was now thought that ample pro- 
vision had been made for the growth 
of the institution for at least 25 years. 
But in 15 years these were completely 
outgrown and plans had to be made for 


more room. Additional land was ac- 
quired until the total amounted to 
24,843 ‘square feet with frontage on 
Westminster Street, Washington Row 
and Exchange Place. Plans were now 
made for a building that would surely 
be large enough and that would be the 
very last word in the way of a bank 
building. 

Contracts were signed Aug. 22, 1916, 
for the construction of this building but 
the coming of the war caused delays 
which prevented the completion of the 
building before the early part of 1920, 
though one section was ready for occu- 
pancy in January, 1919. This building 
is eleven stories high and measures 174 
feet from the sidewalk to the roof. 

The banking room is on the ground 
floor and has a very high ceiling. At the 
highest point it is 49 feet above the 
floor. This makes the height of the 
banking room equivalent to three of the 
upper stories. 

The building is of fire proof con- 
struction throughout with special provi- 
sions for extinguishing any fires that 
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Doors to Safe Deposit Vault, weight about 25 tons 


might start in combustibles brought in 


by tenants. It has a rentable area of 
107,825 square feet in addition to 
the space occupied for the bank busi- 
ness. Architecturally it is a modern 
adaptation of the English conception of 
the Italian Renaissance and is faced 
with Indiana lime stone. 

The design and finish of the banking 
room is of the historic period of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is a little more 
than 182 feet long, 98 feet wide and 
the vaulted ceiling and the great en- 
tablature are supported by 24 immense 
Corinthian columns. 

The color treatment includes the 
structural elements of the floor, columns 
and counter screens, the wall panels and 
pilasters culminating in the vaulted ceil- 
ing with its richly decorated coffers, 
rosettes and moldings. The general 
marble color is warm and “putty” gray 
running into buff with.deeper accents of 
the same and occasional violet markings. 
This is the color scheme carried through 
the room, enriched with bronze and 
gilding and emphasized with contrast- 
ing colors of gray blue, gray green and 
gray violet in the ceiling panels. The 
moldings around these panels are gilded 


with gold leaf and then lacquered to an 
antique tone. 

Two large electroliers hanging over 
the central part of the room, with nu- 
merous smaller electroliers at the sides, 
the big skylight, and the many windows 
rising from near the floor to near the 
entablature provide perfect lighting. 

Five thousand square feet are re- 
served for the public. In the northerly 
end of the room are commodious cages 
for the receiving and paying tellers and 
the savings department. 

At the southerly end are the officers’ 
rooms and the trust, discount and real 
estate departments. Between the col- 
umns runs a counter screen of choice 
marble, topped with well-modelled 
bronze grilles, with openings at inter- 
vals into the offices and working space 
beyond. 

There are two public entrances, one 
at 15 Westminster Street, and the other 
at 12 Exchange Place. Both open into 
an arcade on the westerly side of which 
are nine elevators of geared traction 
type. Eight of these elevators are for 
the accommodation of the occupants of 
the offices. The other one is fitted for 
use as a safe lift, while there is an of- 
ficers’ elevator to give access to the suite 
of rooms on the second floor and a coin 
lift from the banking rooms to the cash 


Doors to Safe Deposit Vault open showing extreme 
thickness 
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vault in the basement. For the con- 
venience of those who send or take 
trunks from the bank there is a separate 
lift near the Exchange Place entrance. 

The elevators run at the rate of 450 
feet a minute and have all modern safe- 
ty devices. The doors of the elevators 
were cast by the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company after a special design by 
the architects of the building, York & 
Sawyer of New York. 

There are two entrances to the bank- 
ing room, one on Washington Row and 
the other leading from the Arcade. 

The safe deposit vault is one of the 
largest in the country and the strongest 
in New England. It is said that there 
is but one other vault in the United 
States that exceeds it in size. 

It is located in the basement and 
built separate and apart from the con- 
struction of the building. It rests upon 
its own heavy foundation and on lateral 
piers so placed as to provide wide 
spaces through which by means of in- 
clined mirrors and an electric lighting 
system located below the floor line, the 
entire bottom of the vault can be seen 
through observation tunnels 54 feet 
long. 

The vault is open to complete ob- 
servation on all its six sides to guard 
against any attack being made upon it 
without immediate detection. 

The interior dimensions of this vault 
are 45 feet 10 inches long, 28 feet one 
inch wide and nine feet and nearly five 
inches high. The walls are constructed 
of an inner lining 314 inches in thick- 
ness built up of low carbon steel, five- 
ply welded steel, hard steel, and a cast 
copper and iron layer so designed and 
constructed as to provide the greatest 
resistance against shock, steel-cutting 
tools, and the oxy-acetylene cutting 
flame. 

Interlocking members and overlap- 
ping sections make the vault walls as 
nearly as possible a solid mass and this 
lining is surrounded by a special con- 
crete poured directly against it. The 
conerete mixture used is one that has 
been found to offer the greatest resist- 
ance to the Blau-gas torch. 

The walls are re-enforced with 


double rows of heavy, standard steel 
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railroad rails and the top is further re- 
enforced with 20-inch “I” beams to 
furnish resistance to falling building 
walls. 

The two entrances to the vaults are 
guarded by delicately balanced doors, 
two and one-half feet thick, each weigh- 
ing 25 tons and carried on 22 ton 
frames. The vault is also guarded by 
electrically operated burglar alarms. 

The vault has a capacity of 10,000 
safe deposit boxes and over 7,000 have 
already been installed. Its lighting sys- 
tem is controlled by switches under lock 
and key, there is a secondary system 
which is automatically turned on in case 
of accident to the primary system and 
an emergency storage battery system. 
In case a clerk is locked in the vault, 
electrical apparatus enables him to trip 
the dogs on the time lock after which 
he can telephone to an officer to come 
and unlock the door. 

The general policy of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company has 
been a combination of conservative and 
progressive management. Throughout 
its history it has been quick to adopt 
new methods that at the same time are 
safe and conservative. Up until the new 
building was well under way it was not 
a very great user of advertising. With 
the completion of the building, it be- 
gan to use larger newspaper space than 
any other bank in the city, to publish 
and distr'bute booklets regarding its ac- 
tivities and to use letters liberally for 
the purpose of building up the bank- 
ing business. It was expected when 
this building was planned that these 
new and commodious quarters would be 
ample for a great many vears to come, 
but the way in which business is already 
being developed indicates that history is 
once more likely to repeat itself and 
that even these ample quarters will be- 
come too small for the business in much 
shorter time than one would expect. 

The Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company is the oldest trust company in 
New England. It has experienced a 
consistent, steady growth throughout its 
history. It has weathered many finan- 
cial disturbances and is a monument to 
the safe and conservative vet progres- 
sive policies of the founders. 
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The Bank of United States, New York City 
Fifth Avenue at 32nd Street 


The Bank of United States 


HE Bank of United States, New 

i York, which to-day has resources 

of over $32,000,000, has shown 
a rapid and consistent growth since its 
incorporation in 1913. 

Joseph S. Marcus, the founder, first 
entered the banking business in 1907, 
having previously been a_ successful 
merchant. He first did business as a 
private banker but in 1908 he incor- 
porated under the name of the Public 
Bank. This bank is now known as the 
Public National Bank and to-day has 
resources of over eighty million dollars. 
In 1912 Mr. Marcus sold his interests 
in the Public Bank and in 1913 incor- 
porated the Bank of United States, with 
a capital of $100,000, and a surplus of 
$50,000. 

In the first twenty days of its ex- 
istence the bank received over $1,000,- 
000 in deposits, and in 1914 the capital 
was increased to $200,000 and a branch 
was opened at Madison Avenue and 
116th Street. The original office of 
the bank was at 77 Delancey Street. 
During the next two years the bank 
enjoyed steady progress and develop- 
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ment and in 1918 had resources of over 
six million. At this time capital was 
increased to $1,000,000 and surplus to 
$250,000 and the main office was moved 
to Fifth Avenue and 32nd Street. The 


Entrance to the Bank 
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JOSEPH S. MARCUS 
President 


former main office at 77 Delancey Street 
was continued as the Delancey Branch. 

The main office was opened on Janu- 
ary 15, 1919. On the first day deposits 
of over $1,000,000 were received and in 
90 days this figure was increased to 
$5,000,000. Since the opening of the 
main office resources have increased 
from over seven million to over thirty- 
two million of which twenty-seven mil- 
lion are deposits. 

When the capital was increased to 
$1,000,000 the direct and indirect affilia- 
tions of the bank represented interests 
amounting in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000,000. Among the directors elected 


HENRY MECKAUER 
Vice-President 


BERNARD K. MARCUS 
Vice-President 


at that time were: I. Gilman, of I. Gil- 
man & Co., paper manufacturers; 
George L. Storm, chairman of the board 
of the American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion; J. L. Hoffman, vice-president of 
the Tobacco Products Corporation and 
of the American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion; George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., at that 
time. president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company; I. L. Phillips, 
president Phillips-Jones Corporation; 
Stephen Stephano, of Stephano Bros., 
manufacturers of Rameses cigarettes. 
The operation of recapitalization 
which resulted in the creation of the 
exceptionally strong directorate just 


Cc. A. HORNE 
Vice-President 
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Bond Department 


General View of Officers’ Quarters 
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L. K. HYDE 
Cashier 


E. R. McELRATH 
Assistant Cashier 


mentioned, was the result of the efforts 
of the vice-president, Bernard K. 
Marcus. 

Mr. Marcus is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, where he specialized in 
economics and the theory of banking 
and finance, training which has been of 
great value to him in his work since 
graduation. He holds a B. A. and M. A. 
degree from Columbia and also took a 
law course in Columbia Law School. 
Mr. Marcus began his banking career 
at the age of 23 when he was made 
cashier of the Bank of United States. 
When the recapitalization took place he 
was made executive vice-president and 
to-day at thirty he is said to be one of 
the most able of the younger bank ex- 
ecutives of the country. 

The executive organization of the 


O. I. PILAT 
Credit Manager 


A. W. AHRENS 


Manager Harlem Branch Manager Delancey Branch 


H. J. RASENER 
Assistant Cashier 


P. F. W. AHRENS 
Manager Foreign Dep't. 


bank has been very carefully worked 
out with the plan of assigning to each 
officer the work for which he is best 
fitted. 

In charge of system and audits and 
the machinery of the bank’s routine 
operations is Vice-President Charles A. 
Horne. Mr. Horne was born in Albany, 
and received his banking training in the 
New York State National Bank under 
Ledyard Cogswell, starting as mes- 
senger. He resigned his position of 
chief clerk in the above bank in May, 
1909, and accepted the position of bank 
examiner in the Banking Department, 
State of New York, and was assigned 
to the metropolitan district. He was in 
charge of the liquidation of the North- 
ern Bank for a period of four and one- 


half years. He resigned as examiner 


BENJAMIN COHEN A. H. PLANTERATH 


Ass’t. Credit Manager 





Board of Directors’ Room 
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Office of B. K. Marcus, Vice-President 


in July, 1919, to accept the position of 
vice-president of the Bank of United 
States. 

He is assisted by Louis K. Hyde, 
cashier, who was a branch manager of 
the Greenwich Bank, New York. Mr. 
Hyde has had fifteen years practical 
banking experience, having started as 
bank messenger in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Bank. 

The next in line in this particular 
department of the work is Herbert 
Yeates, auditor, who was formerly as- 


Teller’s Screen in Women’s Department 


View Main Banking Room 


sistant auditor of the American Ex- 
change National Bank. 

In charge of loans is Vice-President 
Henry Meckauer. Mr. Meckauer was 
formerly director of the Metropolitan 
Bank. He has served on all the com- 
mittees of the National Credit Men’s 
Association, and has been director of the 
Creditors Audit and Adjustment Asso- 
ciation. He has been very active as 
receiver and trustee in bankruptcies, 
and has been a most persistent fighter 
against fraudulent bankruptcies, having 


Main“Corridor, Looking Toward Entrance 
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been instrumental in sending several 
such to jail. He is, consequently, un- 
usually well-informed and experienced 
in credit conditions, especially in the 
textile trades. 

He is assisted by Edward Ross Mc- 
Elrath, who is an assistant cashier and 
was formerly connected with the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. His first 
banking experience was with the Man- 
hattan Trust Co., at 20 Wall street, 
and the Standard Trust Co., 25 Broad 
street, remaining with these two trust 
companies for five years. He left the 
Standard Trust Co. to go as credit man 
with the American Woolen Co., where 
he remained twelve years. In 1916 
he went abroad as European representa- 
tive for the Barrett Co. for three years, 
where he traveled extensively in France, 
Spain, Portugal and England, after 
which he became credit manager for the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

In this same department is the credit 
manager, Oliver I. Pilat, who was for- 
merly assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce. Mr. Pilat started 
as a messenger with the Fifth Avenue 
Bank in 1890, and finally became credit 
man. He left there in 1902 to go with 
the Western National Bank and when 
this bank was absorbed by the National 
Bank of Commerce, he remained with 
the latter institution. He became asso- 
ciated with the Bank of United States 
as credit manager in 1919. 

A. H. Planterath, assistant credit 
manager, was born in New York and 
was formerly in the credit department 
of the Union Exchange National Bank. 
During the war he served in the Navy. 
After his discharge he returned to the 
Union Bank, but 
left shortly after to become associated 
with the Bank of United States. 

m: #. assistant cashier, 
started his banking career with the Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Company in 1906. 
In 1912, when this company was amal- 
gamated with the Century Bank, he con- 
tinued in the credit department. In 
1914 the Century Bank amalgamated 
with the Chatham & Phenix National 


Exchange National 


Rasener, 
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partment. In 1919 he resigned this po- 
sition to become assistant cashier in the 
Bank of United States. 

The manager of the Delancey Branch 
is Benjamin Cohen. Mr. Cohen was 
born in New York. From 1887 to 
1914 he was employed both in the 
clothing and cloak industries in the 
bookkeeping, managing and credit de- 
partments. Mr. Cohen entered the em- 
ploy of the Bank of United States in 
1914, since which time he has been in 
the credit department and later as man- 
ager of the Delancey Branch. 

The Harlem Branch is in charge of 
A. W. Ahrens. Mr. Ahrens was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, where he was edu- 
cated and where he served as assistant 
teller and assistant credit man of the 
Russian Imperial Bank, until 1906, 
when he resigned to come to the United 
States. He was first associated with 
A. L. Kass and later with the private 
banking house of Joseph S. Marcus. In 
1914 he came with the Bank of United 
States, where he was manager of the 
foreign department until 1918, when he 
became manager of the Madison Ave- 
nue and 116th Street Branch. 

The foreign department is under the 
direction of P. F. W. Ahrens, who was 
formerly assistant manager of the for- 
eign department of the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York. Mr. 
Ahrens is a resident of New York and 
well known in foreign exchange circles. 
He acquired his banking experience with 
the old foreign banking firm of Kessler 
& Company, and later assumed charge 
of the foreign department of the United 
States Express Company. When that 
company dissolved, he entered the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in 1914, hav- 
ing supervision of the commercial letter 
of credit department covering both the 
import and export credits. 

The foreign department is very well 
organized and is equipped to handle 
foreign business of every kind. The de- 
partment makes a feature of handling 
the foreign exchange business of Ameri- 
can correspondent banks that are not in 
a position to act directly for themselves. 

The bank also hes a bond department 


Bank, and he continued in the same de- and a well equipped ladies’ department, 
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which is of special importance, on ac- 
count of the bank’s location on Fifth 
Avenue in the heart of the shopping 
district. 

The Fifth Avenue quarters have re- 
cently been remodeled and doubled in 
size as it was found that owing to the 
greatly increased business of the bank 
more room would have to be provided. 
Most of the new space has been devoted 
to officers’ quarters which was found 
necessary in order to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of the bank’s 
clients. Additional space was also pro- 
vided for the discount and loan cages, 
letter of credit division, foreign ex- 
change department and the directors’ 
room, which is equipped with a kitchen- 
ette so that meals may be served at di- 
rectors’ meetings on rainy days when it 
is inconvenient to adjourn to a neigh- 
boring hotel. 


On March 10 last, the capital was 
increased to $1,500,000 and the sur- 
plus fund from $250,000 to $300,000. 
This together with undivided profits of 
over $300,000 gives a combined figure 
of over $2,100,000. 

The bank employs a clerical force of 
over 250. Working conditions are ex- 
ceedingly good, all working spaces be- 
ing well ventilated and lighted and free 
from noise and distraction. An interest- 
ing feature of the bank’s routine opera- 
tions is the daily officers’ meeting at 
which problems are discussed, difficul- 
ties solved, and complete harmony and 
co-ordination assured. Perhaps it is this 
spirit of careful attention to the matters 
of organization and management which 
has contributed, more than any other 
factor, to the remarkable development 
of this bank during the seven years of 
its existence. 
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Troubles of the Credit Department 


KVIDENTLY the loan interest clerk’s 

lot is not altogether a happy one 
these days, judging from the “Idle 
Thoughts of a Loan Interest Clerk,” 
written by J. C. Lipman, assistant man- 
ager of the credit department, in a re- 
cent issue of “Bankitalylife,” the very 
interesting house organ of the Bank of 
Italy of San Francisco, Cal. Here are 
Mr. Lipman’s thoughts: 


Oh, for a return to the good old days when 
the Interest Account only was credited and 
the payment went into the cash drawer! 

Now the interest accounts are so numerous 
and varied as to titles, that I am like a high 

‘apeze circus acrobat. 

With him, though, one mistake and his 

reer is closed. 

When an interest payment is made on a 


doubtful loan, I now credit it to Reserve for 
Unexpected Interest. 

Interest received on a discounted note is 
credited to “Accrued Interest Unwillingly 
Paid.” 

Should the discount be paid before ma- 
turity, the interest refunded is debited to 
“Interest Rebated under Protest.” 

Oh, boy, this is a free country and here 
I am debating what to do with each dollar 
of interest received! 

Here comes an inspector pussy-footing it 
my way. 

I hope his proof from the notes of the 
Accrued Interest Undeserved will agree with 
balance on my chart. 

Whew! $12,832.46 off; well, it is almost a 
physical impossibility to check it out. 

I'll accept his figures and start a new sheet. 

Why didn’t I join the forces of unskilled 
labor before banking changed from an art to 
a science? 





Webster and Atlas National Bank 
of Boston 


EW banking 
rooms create a 
more accurate 

impression of the spirit 
of the institution than 
does the new home of 
the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank of Bos- 
ton. Conservatism and 
“hominess”’ are felt im- 
mediately the doors are 
passed. And to carry 
out the home atmos- 
phere of New Eng- 
land, there is a quiet 
courtesy extended 
which, even to the cas- 
ual visitor, is impres- 
sive. 

When Amory Eliot, president, and 
Raymond B. Cox, vice-president, as- 
sumed those positions in 1914, they 
instituted a policy combining all the 
conservatism for which the bank had 
been known for many years in Boston 
with modern, progressive methods. 
When the time came to build a new 
banking home it was decided to in- 
corporate these policies, as nearly as 
possible, into the architecture of the 
building. 

Thomas M. James, the architect, ful- 
filled the spirit of his commission ad- 
mirably. All the pretentiousness of 
bronze and marble seen in so many 
banks is absent. In its place is dark 
oak, restful to the eye. The same ma- 
terial is utilized throughout, even to the 
desks and counter space. 

If it is true that conservatism looks 
backward, several physical features of 
this bank should prove its appreciation 
of the past. In the customers’ room, 
with windows facing the historic State 
House, are fire place, easy chairs and 
a table, the latter a replica of the old 
English tavern tables, even to the 
eracks and worm holes in its surface 
and the worn base board used as a foot 
rest. A grandfather's clock placed in 
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the room is the master clock governing 
others in the bank by electricity. 

A portrait in oil of Daniel Webster 
hangs over the fire place. The Webster 
and Atlas National Bank is a consoli- 
dation of the National Webster Bank, 
founded by friends of Daniel Webster 
to perpetuate his name, and the Atlas 
National Bank. The former was found- 
ed in 1853. Prominent citizens of Boston 
founded the Atlas National Bank in 
1833, choosing the name Atlas to sym- 
bolize strength. The consolidation was 
made in 1904. 

The officers of this institution are 
easy to meet and talk to. Their desks 
are in plain view of the lobby instead 
of being behind private office partitions. 
Emphasis is laid on personal service. 
The bank literature states that “the 
officers can and do keep in close personal 
touch with all the details of the bank 
and with each depositor, a combination 
rarely found in a bank of this strength 
and standing.” An official stands near 


Doorway of Webster and Atlas National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
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AMORY ELIOT 
President Webster and Atlas National Eank 


RAYMOND B. COX 
Vice-President 


the door to answer questions and to 
furnish directions. 

Mr. Eliot, the president, is of the 
distinguished New England family of 
that name and is one of the best in- 
formed men in the financial district of 
Boston. He is prominently identified 
with the financial and real estate inter- 
ests of the city through his activities as 
a private trustee. He devotes the major 
part of his time to these interests, hand- 
ling a very large business. He became 
a director in the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank in 1906 and was elected 
president in 1914 upon the death of his 
predecessor, John P. Lyman. Mr. Eliot 
was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1877 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1879. He is a trustee of the 
Suffolk Savings Bank and is on the 
boards of many other organizations. 

Raymond B. Cox, senior vice-presi- 
dent, was called to the Webster and 
Atlas National Bank in 1914, from the 
Fourth National Bank of New York. 
He was born in Maryland in 1883, and 


JOSEPH L. FOSTER 
Vice-President and Cashier 
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Officers’ Quarters 


began his banking career in Baltimore 


in 1902. For several years he was 
auditor of the First National Bank of 


View of Banking Lobby 


Baltimore and in 1912 became assistant 
cashier of the Fourth National Bank of 
New York, going from there to his 
present position. 

Mr. Cox formerly was active in the 
American Institute of Banking, serving 
as its national president in 1911 and 
1912. Added to his responsibilities are 
a trusteeship in the Warren Institution 
for Savings in Boston and participation 
in banking and credit organizations. 

The Webster and Atlas National 
Bank has grown rapidly since Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Cox assumed their present po- 
sitions. In 1914 the bank’s deposits 
averaged about $4,500,000 and the un- 
divided profits about $250,000. De- 
posits now average about $12,000,000 
and the undivided profits are more than 
$750,000. 

E. M. Howland was elected a vice- 
president in 1919. He formerly was 
New England manager of the com- 
mercial paper house of Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Company. This expe- 
rience furnished him with an intimate 
knowledge of New England business 
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View of Customers’ Room 


enterprises and their financial condition. 

Two of the officers, Joseph L. Foster, 
vice-president and cashier, and Robert 
E. Hill, assistant cashier, have been 
with the bank more than forty years, 
Mr. Foster since 1872 and Mr. Hill 
since 1876. Other officers are Frank 
B. Butts, Arthur W. Lane and Harold 
A. Yeames, assistant cashiers. 

The directorate, comprising names 
known well in Boston business and 
and financial affairs, includes Charles 
B. Barnes, Joseph S. Bigelow, Fessen- 
den S. Blanchard, Theodore G. Bremer, 
William R. Cordingley, Raymond B. 
Cox, Amory Eliot, Roger Ernst, John 
W. Farwell, Granville E. Foss, Robert 
Hi. Gardiner, Edward W. Grew, Oliver 
Hall, Walter Hunnewell, Homer B. 
Richardson, Dudley P. Rogers, Thomas 
W. Thacher and Walter Tufts. 
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The bank occupies practically the 
entire first floor of the Sears Building, 
at Washington and Court Streets. The 
banking room is reached from Wash- 
ington Street by a large vestibule with 
circular staircases at each side. There 
is a great wrought-steel door gate, a 
striking piece of workmanship, set in a 
frame of wrought steel bearing the 
bank’s monogram at the top. 

Inside, the public space extends from 
the officers’ quarters on the south side 
to the Court Street side on the north 
and down that side for the length of 
the room. Sixteen “cage” windows are 
provided in the counter space of deep- 
ly-paneled fumed oak surmounted by 
wrought-iron grille work and glass. 

A noteworthy piece of engineering 
was accomplished in order to eliminate 
supporting columns and increase the 
open space. Steel girders were set in 
place in the vaulted ceiling, these carry- 
ing the heavy load of the upper floors 
of the building. The oak finish is car- 
ried eight feet above the floor. The 


floor is of travertine, a volcanic rock 


WEBSTER 49 ATLAS 
NATIONAL BANK 














Entrance Stairway 
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quarried in Italy and treated in a simi- 
lar manner to marble. 

The counter space is illuminated with 
bank screen or linolite reflector which 
is invisible to the public but which 
lights the counters and cages. The 
large vault is at the rear of the cages 
and is protected by the latest appliances 
and a twelve-inch steel door. 

The employees are well cared for in 
rooms at the rear on the left side of 
the building. The directors’ room also 
is at the rear. 
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A proof of the progressiveness of 
this institution is found in the recent 
establishment of a foreign department 
under the supervision of George C. Fine- 
hout. This is known as the foreign 
banking and trade department. Mr. 
Finehout for ten years was with the 
American Express Company in New 
York, being in charge of the commer- 
cial credit division of that company 
when he was called to take charge of 
the work at the Webster and Atlas Na- 
tional Bank. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue AMENITIES oF Book CoLLeEcTING. 
By A. Edward Newton, Boston: At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 


Book collectors everywhere, amateur 
and professional, have welcomed this 
delightful book. So non-technically and 
interestingly written is it that it will 
undoubtedly start many in the pleasant 
paths of book collecting. Mr. Newton’s 
writings on books in the Atlantic 
Monthly have been widely read and 
have created a demand for more of the 
same sort from one who writes so hu- 
manly on the subject. 
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Our Economic anp OTHER ProsBiems. 
By Otto H. Kahn, New York City: 
Geo. H. Doran Company. 


Mr. Kahn makes a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the problem ef setting the world 
on its feet financially. He discusses the 
railroads constructively, exposes the 
fallacies of an ill-designed taxation and 
lays bare the fundamentals of our eco- 
nomic structure. 

Mr. Kahn occupies an international 
position in the world of finance and 
speaks with authority that is based on 
wide practical experience. He attacks 
in vigorous fashion the fundamental 
economic influences which have been 
factors in creating the existing railroad 


conditions. He traces the history of 
railroads from the time of the modern 
era of railroad regulation and rate con- 
trol by commissions during President 
Roosevelt’s second administration, with 
the enactment of the Hepburn Bill, 
through the introduction of the Taft 
railroad bill on down to the present 
time. 

A part of the book is given over to a 
discussion of the war and foreign rela- 
tions, and observations on art in 


America. 
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Wuat Happenep to Evrope. By 
Frank A, Vanderlip. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company. 


This book was written by Mr. Van- 
derlip following his visit to Europe last 
year to study financial conditions. It is 
a very entertaining description of post- 
war conditions in Europe. Actual facts 
are interestingly and conscientiously 
told, acquainting Americans with the 
present European conditions. Mr. Van- 
derlip met while in Europe the minis- 
ters of finance of the important coun- 
tries, beside many others in a position 
to know conditions on the Continent, 
and he has given in his book an insight 
into what the future has in store for 
Americans to relieve the distress of Eu- 
rope and to profit through our service to 
that continent. 
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It is service that counts— 
and the best service is that 
which is founded upon under- 
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standing of particular needs, 
and courtesy in supplying them. 








We invite correspondence 
from banks and bankers in 


regard to Cleveland accounts. 








This bank with its affiliated 
institution— The Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company—forms the 
largest banking unit in Ohio. 


UNION COMMERCE 
National Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 
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AARON BURR, Esqr ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esqr 


To these commanding figures of the early Republic was due the splendid 
foundation-work for the continuous success of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, during its career of over a century. » Aaron Burr, fated to be 
judged by circumstances rather than by achievements, was among the most 
brilliant men of his time. . His fight in New York Legislature to secure a 
charter for the Manhattan Company, brought the City of New York vastly 
increased banking facilities, together with its first competent water supply. 
A grandson of the famous Jonathan Edwards, Burr took high rank at the 
Bar, served his country in the Revolution, and was Vice-President under 
Jefferson. » In 1803, Alexander Hamilton, the most prominent lawyer of the 
day, drew up the Articles of Association of the Merchants’ Bank (now 
merged into the great Bank of the Manhattan Company). » This contribution 
to the cause of sound banking is typical of a life devoted to public service. 
He was a Lieutenant-Colonel on Washington's staff in the Revolution, 
created in great measure the Federal Constitution, and became the first and 
most notable Secretary of the Treasury. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


UPTOWN OFFICE:—31 Union Square, New York 
OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH: — Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 


STEPHEN BAKER, Pres. RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-Pres. 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President 
B. D. FORSTER, Vice-President D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-President FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-President 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice-President V. W. SMITH, Vice-President 

JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-President 

O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 

W. F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier W. A. RUSH, Ass°t Cashier 
1.8. GREGORY, Ass’t Cashier GEO. S. DOWNING, Ass’t Cashier 


H. M. BUCKLIN, Ass’t Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 


CAPITAL, $5,000,060 — SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $16,146,494.20 














Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the’ 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


ONSIDERABLE variation in business 

conditions, taking the country as a 
whole, is reported by Federal Reserve 
Agents. In agricultural production there is 
a perceptible improvement in prospects, due 
to seasonable weather, good distribution of 
moisture, and the replanting of crops. In 
manufacturing, conditions are in some dis- 
tricts reported as chaotic, ranging from ex- 
treme optimism to equally extreme pes- 
simism. The railroad situation has been 
somewhat improved, but as yet not suffi- 
ciently to warrant a belief that the effects 
of the breakdown have been overcome. There 
is still great congestion of goods. In retail 
trade there is evidence of a decreased vol- 
ume of demand in many parts of the coun- 
try, although some of this decline is sea- 
sonal. Quite generally there is a tendency 
to settle down to a readjustment basis and 
to proceed with business upon the new level 
of prices and demand. Control of credit 
and discrimination between non-essential 
and speculative borrowing is producing some 
results, although these are reported as de- 
veloping themselves slowly and gradually. 
The present price situation is unsettled, and 
is being closely watched. While some price- 
reporting agencies show a reduction, others, 
including among them the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show increases in prices, due per- 
haps to the different character of the com- 
modities used in making up index numbers 
and the methods of construction, rather than 
a discrepancy in prices themselves. Food- 
stuffs and essential commodities except 
clothing and_ shoes, show little indication of 
reduction; luxuries and “unessentials” have 
been in many lines distinctly cut. Business 
is passing through a period of readjustment 
and, in many directions, of depression. 
There is, however, every indication that this 
transition period will not last long—indeed, 
that the turn toward new conditions has 
already been taken. 

In District No. 1 (Boston) the outstand- 
ing features of the-situation have been more 
spectacular during May than at any time 
since the armistice, for the forces which 
have been operating to produce liquidation 
of commodities have culminated in an un- 
mistakable manner. Cancellation of orders 
has been an important factor while price 
reductions, although not believed permanent, 
have been important. 


In District No. 2 (New York) specula- 
tion has been depressed, although the bond 
market has been more firmly supported than 
for some months past. Exporters report a 
softening in the foreign demand for Amer- 
ican products. Immigration is increasing, 
prices have fallen in some lines quite de- 
cidedly and retail trade has been stimulated 
by recent reductions. Building continues in- 
adequate. 

In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) “the in- 
dustrial situation is marked by the same ad- 
verse tendencies which were factors last 
month. * * * Decreases in the amount 
of orders received for iron and steel are 
held to be due to the greater concentration 
of attention on orders which have already 
been placed. A very slight improvement in 
transportation conditions had been reported 
during the first few weeks in June, but this 
improvement was not great.enough to be of 
any real assistance to manufacturers. 
* * * The past few months have been 
marked by slowing up of collections in many 
of the more important lines of business.” 

In District No. 4 (Cleveland) “conditions 
are somewhat chaotic in the manufacturing 
field. * * * Complaint of car shortage 
is general. * * * Makers of goods who 
depend for raw materials upon the metal 
trades report that steel was. never so diffi- 
cult to obtain as now. * * * Throughout 
almost the entire manufacturing field is 
found a marked increase in the productive- 
ness of labor.” Cancellations of orders are 
frequent in various lines, particularly those 
connected with building. 

In District No. 5 (Richmond) “the break- 
down of the traffic system and the wave of 
price-cutting in retail stores were the out- 
standing features. * * * The _ inability 
of the railroads to furnish cars * * * 
and the further freezing of credits have 
been the chief elements in keeping prices 
high. The widespread protest against high 
prices has had an unsettling effect in all 
lines of trade.” 

In District No. 6 (Atlanta) there is a 
tendency on the part of the public to refuse 
to pay exorbitant prices, and “while the 
volume of retail trade is large, there has 
been quite a subsiding of the rush caused 
by the announcement of price reductions. 
There is, on the whole, no uneasiness con- 
cerning the future of business and industry. 
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It is becoming more and more apparent, 
however, that the process of deflation has 
begun.” 

In District No. 7 (Chicago) discrimina- 
tion against unessential and speculative bor- 
rowing, and reduction in the volume of com- 
modities offered for shipment, are operating 
to relieve the credit strain. Saving accounts 
are growing. Much money is still tied up 
in inventories, but there is some indication 
of decided improvement in conditions. 

In District No. 8 (St. Louis) “business 
* * * has not slackened its recent pace 
of tremendous activity. * * * Agricul- 
tural prospects * * * have bettered in an 
astonishing degree. Retail business has been 
stimulated. * * * Deliveries and _ ship- 
ments have been more efficient although still 
vastly under normal. * * * Apprehen- 
sions felt in financial circles a few weeks 
back have largely disappeared.” 

In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) crop 
progress during the month has been excel- 
lent. The feeling among business men gen- 
erally “is of a steadier and more hopeful 
nature than thirty days ago. * * * The 
decline in prices has been sustained in such 
lines as shoes, silks, and ready-to-wear 
goods. Traffic conditions, however, show 
very little improvement.” Car shortage has 
become a serious menace.” 

In District No. 10 (Kansas City) the tide 
of depression existing for a short time re- 
cently seems to have abated to an appre- 
ciable extent.” * * * However, trans- 
portation facilities “are lamentably inade- 
quate,” and as a result “there is an added 
strain to the already greatly expanded cred- 
its, a slackening of industrial effort, and a 
prolongation of inflated prices of foods and 
commodities.” The industrial situation, how- 
ever, “is somewhat easier than it has been 
for several months.” Shortage of cars is, 
however, “still a disturbing factor.” 

In District No. 11 (Dallas) changes in 
agricultural and commercial conditions 
“have not been very noticeable. * * * 
Agricultural prospects have slightly im- 
proved. * * * In mercantile lines there 
is continued evidence of a decreased volume, 
both retail and wholesale.” In wholesale 
trade, moreover, “cancellations are quite 
numerous and buying is upon a very con- 
servative basis.” Effort to obtain greater 
production has had a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 

In District No. 12 (San Francisco) the 
condition of crops is practically unchanged, 
but range conditions are improved. Short- 
age of cars is still causing congestion. Re- 
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tail business has, however, increased and 
the labor situation has improved somewhat. 

Possibly the most encouraging factor re- 
ported during the month has been the ad- 
vance in condition of seasonal crops. From 
District No. 9 (Minneapolis) it is reported 
that rains have been widespread and the 
dry sections in Montana and western North 
Dakota have received adequate moisture, 
while the wheat crop, although with a some- 
what reduced acreage, shows an excellent 
stand. The flax outlook is promising, corn 
shows a large acreage, there is a satisfactory 
grass and forage outlook, and the cutting of 
alfalfa will be heavy. The wheat situation 
in District No. 10 (Kansas City) is like- 
wise reported very much better. Winter 
wheat made remarkable improvement in 
May and there is promise of a much larger 
yield than was predicted at the beginning 
of the month. In Kansas the wheat crop 
may be the third best in the history of the 
State. Spring wheat is also reported as 
very fine with a yield about normal, in spite 
of reduced acreage. Corn is showing en- 
couraging progress, with increased acreage, 
and small gains are in good condition and 
with acreage about normal. The Pacific 
Coast crops show excellent promise, produc- 
tion of oats being expected to run higher 
than in 1919. There has been a falling off 
in barley in California, but the fruit crop 
is expected to equal, or perhaps exceed, in 
most cases the yield of 1919. There has been 
a drop in prunes, cherries and apples. Range 
conditions are excellent. The worst situa- 
tion is seen in cotton. From District No. 
6 (Atlanta) it appears that the poor con- 
ditions already reported by the Government 
have been but little improved and that not 
only will the acreage be small, but the yield 
per acre in many sections will be low. There 
was, however, improvement during the first 
two weeks in June. In District No. 11 
(Dallas) heavy rains have interfered with 
the planting of cotton in some sections and 
the acreage will be smaller than expected. 
This is partly offset by favorable conditions 
in New Mexico and Arizona and by re- 
planting in southern Oklahoma. In the mid- 
dle west (District No. 7) agricultural con- 
ditions are generally considered favorable, 
and while corn planting was late the plant 
was growing rapidly and soil conditions are 
propitious. Large stocks of all agricultural 
products are still being carried on farms 
and some authorities in various parts of the 
country advise the storing of grain as the 
new crop is produced. 

May witnessed the termination of Goverr- 
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ment control of wheat, ending the minimum 
price guarantee, without causing even a 
slight flurry at market centers. Speculative 
trading, however, is held in abeyance until 
the exchanges have worked out plans for 
the regulation of futures. The problem of 
obtaining sufficient cars to handle the un- 
marketed portion of the 1919 crop in gen- 
eral has been a matter of considerable con- 
cern. In the Kansas City District “it is 
regarded as certain that probably twenty- 
five per cent. of the last year’s crop will 
still be in the hands of farmers when the 
new 1920 crop begins to flow to the mar- 
kets.” May wheat receipts in this district, 
while handicapped by car shortage, were 
considerably in excess of the low April fig- 
ures, although corn and oats receipts were 
small. High April wheat prices in Kansas 
City, due to demand for good milling wheat, 
have been sustained, while oats prices were 
likewise high. Flour prices at Kansas City 
advanced during the month of May in sym- 
pathy with the rise in wheat. Receipts of 
wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
crop year beginning September 1, 1919, in- 
dicate, when compared with the estimates of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture of the total crop for 1919, that 83.2 
per cent. of the crop had been moved by 
that date, as compared with 66.5 per cent. 
for the 1918 crop and forty-five per cent. 
for the 1917 crop. 

The live-stock situation is among the most 
promising departments of agricultural effort 
in the country. In District No. 10 (Kansas 
City) pasture conditions are excellent, al- 
though the movement of stock to grazing 
lands is slow. However, live-stock in all 
States is generally healthy and improving in 
condition. Receipts of cattle at fifteen prin- 
cipal markets during May were 1,209,656 
head, as compared with 1,040,903 head dur- 
ing April, and 1,262,065 head during May, 
1919, the respective index numbers being 120, 
103 and 125. Receipts of hogs amounted to 
3,128,249 head during May, corresponding to 
an index number of 152, as compared with 
2,150,281 head during April, and 3,049,223 
head during May, 1919, the respective index 
numbers being 98 and 139. Receipts of 
sheep for May were 796,160 head, as com- 
pared with 928,191 head during April and 
934,613 head du:ing May, 1919, the respec- 
tive index numbers being 58, 68 and 68. 
During the first two weeks of June strong 
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increases in live-stock prices in the face of 
diminished receipts were recorded. From 
District No. 11 (Dallas) it is reported that 
range conditions are good and that the con- 
dition of live-stock throughout the entire 
District is “from good to excellent,” while 
live-stock prices have continued to sag to- 
ward lower levels, and at Fort Worth and 
other markets fairly large consignments have 
been received, a considerable portion of the 
offerings consisting of choice, heavy animals 
in excellent condition. The number of cattle 
yarded at Fort Worth in May compares fa- 
vorably with the corresponding receipts for 
the past eight years, except in 1917. In vari- 
ous Districts, however, cattle interests have 
felt restriction of credit due to a lack of 
demand for cattle paper, and this has ren- 
dered the problem of rehabilitating the 
yards in the breeding sections a serious one. 
From District No. 7 (Chicago) it is re- 
ported that the high cost of money has 
tended to limit accommodations to the live- 
stock industry. 

Railroad congestion and similar difficulties 
have continued to make it difficult for iron 
and steel manufacturers to keep up their 
production, but energetic effort has already 
had its effect. From District No. 4 (Cleve- 


land) it is reported that a “surprisingly 
good showing” is being made, all things 


considered. Pig iron output for May was 
a little under 3,000,000 tons, or a gain of 
about 240,000 tons over April. Operations, 
however, are being carried on with a narrow 
margin of safety because of the short car 
supply and the uncertain receipts of raw 
materials, including both ore and coal. The 
railroads are still unable to meet the de- 
mands upon them, and the unfavorable coal 
prospects affecting the late summer and 
autumn, cause anxiety with respect to the 
future. The most serious aspect of the 
situation as bearing upon sustained opera- 
tion is the large amount of rolled steel which 
continues to be carried in the yards because 
of inability to ship. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict alone this is estimated at 500,000 tons. 
From District No. 3 (Philadelphia) it is 
reported that the demand for iron and steel 
remains quiet, pending the return of better 
transportation conditions, and while produc- 
tion of pig iron showed a small improvement 
during May, the change was not material. 
Iron products have a steady and satisfactory 
market and consumers have not accumulated 
any considerable surplus. Costs are so high 
that there is no prospect of lower prices and 
the improvement of transportation will result 
in an immediate development of business. 
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Producers hesitate to accept new orders far 
in the future because of high production 
In the Cleveland district, too, it is 
reported that new business is on a reduced 
basis, partly due to uncertainty of deliveries 
and inability to direct future costs. The 
railroads have not been buying equipment to 
the extent that was hoped. In the Birming- 
ham district it is reported that a steady 
demand throughout the remainder of the 
year for iron and steel is anticipated. While 
pig-iron manufacturers have fared better as 
to cars than coal producers, steel mills are 
active and a slight lull in buying has not 
checked confidence. The general rate of $42 
per ton for pig iron has been maintained. 
Throughout the country fabricating plants 
are as active as the supply of coal will 
permit. The unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the close of 
May were 10,940,466 tons, corresponding to 
an index number of 208, as compared with 
10,359,747 tons at the close of April, cor- 
responding to an index number of 197. Steel 
ingot production shows an increase from 
2,638,305 tons during April to 2,883,164 tons 
during May, the respective index numbers 
being 119 and 109. 

Continued congestion in coal is closely 
allied to the decrease produced by the un- 
satisfactory railroad situation in the steel 
industry. In Alabama (District No. 6) coal 
production has been lagging for some time 
and there is coal shortage at many points 
with a tendency on the part of production 
to fall off. In Pennsylvania (District No. 
3) work at the mines is slack, owing to the 
poor car supply. On one of the leading 
railroads conditions have been deplorable, 
the car shortage being sometimes as low as 
ten per cent. and often not over thirty per 
cent. The Great Lakes district is in serious 
danger through the shortage of bituminous 
coal. The labor situation is unsatisfactory, 
many foreign workers leaving for their na- 
tive lands. Demand for coal is far in ex- 
cess of the supply and should present con- 
ditions continue, manufacturing will be se- 
riously interfered with. Domestic coal 
prices are rising slightly. Collections in the 
coal business are good, but dealers are 
suffering from the lack of adequate capital. 
In the Lake region (District No. 4) ship- 
ments of ore and coal show a loss as com- 
pared with last season and a shortage at 
both ends of the Lake route is expected at 
the close of the shipping season. Vessels 
in the ore trade, owing to the light move- 
ment of grain and coal, show a decrease in 
business. Coal shipments up to June 1 were 
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3,200,000 tons less than for the same period 
last season, although there has been a slight 
increase since that date. All Lake coal is 
now being pooled on practically the 1918 
basis. Iron, steel, and other plants will be 
seriously held up and obliged to slow down 
their production unless a very distinct im- 
provement in transportation speedily occurs. 
Production of bituminous coal for the coun- 
try at large during May amounted to 39,- 
057,000 tons, as compared with 37,966,000 
tons during April and 37,547,000 tons during 
May, 1919, the respective index numbers be- 
ing 105, 102 and 101. There has been no 
increase in labor difficulties in the coal in- 
dustry, the difficulty of the situation being 
found in other directions. 

Metal mining conditions were not quite as 
favorable during May as they were a little 
earlier. The fall in the price of silver has 
eliminated the profits of many silver op- 
erators, while in lead and zine shipments 
showed a decided reaction for May as com- 
pared with April. Zine and calamine prices 
were nearly stationary. Lead shipments de- 
clined from the preceding month, the aver- 
ave for each week in May in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Oklahoma district being 1,959 tons 


as compared with 2,524 tons during April. 
The price level showed a material cut, fall- 
ing from $110 to $100. The weather condi- 
tions were bad during May, while harvest 
demands have drawn off labor. Considerable 
unsold ore is on hand in various lines of 
production. 

In some manufacturing lines there is con- 
siderable variation. Men’s clothing is per- 
haps more depressed than any other indus- 
try. Buyers are holding off in anticipation 
of lower prices. From District No. 3 
(Philadelphia) it is reported that higher 
prices are expected as production costs do 
not warrant reductions. Operating condi- 
tions are fairly satisfactory and the de- 
mand of labor for higher wages and shorter 
hours has abated. In District No. 4 (Cleve- 
land) the clothing trade and the cloak trade 
have canceled their orders very heavily dur- 
ing the past two months and many have 
closed their factories for a week at a time, 
while most are now operating on a three- 
day week basis. In drugs and chemicals 
much improvement is reported from the 
middle west. In a general way, orders for 
future delivery on manufacturers’ books are 
large and sufficient in most cases to insure 
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capacity operation for several months to 
come, but new business is coming in more 
slowly and there is a very general disposi- 
tion to cancel orders. 

The situation in the cotton textile field 
continues uncertain. The market for cotton 
yarns is unsettled. In the Philadelphia dis- 
trict surplus stocks are being sold at some 
sacrifice for practically whatever they will 
bring. The outlook when trading is resumed 
on a large scale is problematical, depending 
largely on the coming cotton crop. In cotton 
goods the public stand against high prices 
is having an important influence. Manufac- 
turers of cotton goods are in some cases 
closing their plants, although many concerns 
are continuing on old orders which should 
keep them running until late in the autumn. 
In knit goods the market is still in a con- 
dition of stagnation, while hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers report a total ab- 
sence of buying. Labor, nevertheless, con- 
tinues insistent upon high wages. There 
has been a slowing down of activity in Dis- 
trict No. 1 (Boston). This is reflected in 
decreasing consumption and _ spindleage. 
Consumption has fallen from about 212,000 
bales in March to 194,000 bales in May. 
Consequently mills have not been placing 
orders for raw cotton, except in sporadic 
cases. Export trade for the past two or 
three months has been very poor. 

Adjustment of the wool market is now 
in progress and during the past month there 
has been complete cessation of buying. No 
established price for raw wool exists. The 
situation in the woolen and worsted yarn in- 
dustry is causing grave apprehension to 
manufacturers. Lack of confidence is re- 
ported throughout the textile industry in 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia). Collections 
are poor and transportation is very unsatis- 
factory. District No. 1 (Boston), after 
noting that of the 674,000,000 pounds of 
wool purchased by the Government at the 
time we entered the war, there was left at 
the date of the armistice about 437,000,000 
pounds goes on to review the existing situa- 
tion as follows: 

All the best grades have been sold but 
the Government still has about 61,000,000 
pounds graded from mediums to the low 
cross-breds of which about 40,000,000 pounds 
is stored in Boston and vicinity and the 
balance scattered throughout the country, a 
considerable amount of this being in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. At the 
last auction of Government wool, held June 
10, when 7,000,000 pounds were offered, only 
about six per cent. was sold at upset prices 
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as at the previous month’s sale. The dealers, 
being well stocked with medium and lower 
grades, have not been in the market for 
several months past. At the last sale of 
British wools, held in Boston the latter part 
of May, there were practically no bidders 
and what was sold is said to have been 
bought at from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
less than previous sales, a condition which 
also prevailed in the London market. 

Boston dealers say there is evidence of 
the existence at this time of great quanti- 
ties of wool in the world. It is estimated 
that Great Britain owns 1,500,000 bales all 
paid for, and that Australasia, including 
New Zealand, has a considerably larger 
amount, including this year’s clip. This 
condition has been brought about by such 
countries as Germany, Austria, and Russia 
being out of the market for a long time 
past, while France and Belgium owr no 
wool, buying as they need it. The mills of 
the last two mentioned countries are said 
to be operating at from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent. of pre-war times. It is 
claimed that Great Britain is the only coun- 
try extending any large amount of credit 
to Germany, last month granting at least 
$75,000.000. 

Many New England mills are now, and for 
the past two or three weeks have been, 
operating three days a week, some are shut 
down entirely and it is said that others will 
close altogether or go on a three-day basis. 
Nearly all, if not all, the mills have had 
large cancellations of orders and have not 
therefore been in the market for wool dur- 
ing the past two months and it may be 
some time to come before they will place 
orders. Consequently, the wool dealers are 
doing no business and this condition prevails 
throughout the country. 

During the month an important confer- 
ence was held between the Federal Reserve 
Board and representatives of wool growers. 
At the close of the conference, the Board 
authorized the following statement with ref- 
erence to methods to be employed in financ- 
ing this year’s crop. 

A wool grower may ship his wool to one 
of the usual points of distribution, obtain- 
ing from the railroad a bill of lading for 
the shipment; the grower may then draw a 
draft against his bank, for such an amount 
as may be agreed upon by the grower and 
the bank, secured by the bill of lading. The 
Federal Reserve Act authorizes any member 
bank to accept a draft secured in this man- 
ner at the time of acceptance, provided that 
the draft matures in not more than six 
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months from the time of acceptance. After 
acceptance such a draft bearing the en- 
dorsement of a member bank is eligible for 
rediscount or purchase by a Federal Re- 
serve Bank, provided that it has a maturity 
of not more than three months from the 
date of rediscount, or purchase. 

One of the decisive factors in the business 
situation for the month has been the falling 
off in building activity as a result of very 
high prices of materials. This is all the more 
noticeable because the present is usually the 
time of greatest activity. Housing opera- 
tions have been particularly few in number, 
especially in some districts in the middle 
west. In the eastern districts the falling 
Philadelphia re- 
ports a total number of building permits in 
May amounting to 2,624, as against 2,999 for 
April. In the northwest the reduction has 
been about parallel to that in other parts of 
the country. Building permits reported 
from Minneapolis were 1,764 as compared 
with 2,008 in April. The slackening in build- 
ing activity has had a reflex influence upon 
lumber, a decline in lumber prices having 
heen in effect since February last. The trend 
of production in the southern pine district 
is now downward. Stocks have accumulated 
on account of inability to move them, and 


off has been equally severe. 


price recessions to the extent of about fifteen 
per cent. have been reported. 
lar situation exists practically throughout 
On the 


A very simi- 


the country. 


Pacific Coast night 
operations have ceased almost entirely. Un- 
filled orders have fallen off materially. 
Building operations on the Pacific Coast 
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were, however, more active during May than 
during April. 

Financially, the month of May has been 
a period of great interest. The advance in 
the rate on Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness to a maximum of six per cent., and 
the raising of rates of discount at various 
Federal Reserve Banks to a seven per cent. 
maximum have tended to assist materially in 
the control of credit. The reserve ratio at 
Federal Reserve banks improved by about 
two per cent. during the month. Conditions 
in the financial centers have shown com- 
paratively little modification. Call money 
rates in New York have gone as high as 
eleven per cent. and have continued at that 
figure for considerable periods. The impor- 
tation of gold on a small scale has been 
resumed and a larger movement from Great 
Britain is now confidently expected. Com- 
mercial paper and time money rates have 
continued high, with money supply scanty, 
while the pressure from the interior banks 
upon their city correspondents for accom- 
modations has become more intense as the 
cost of funds at local Reserve banks has 
increased. The opinion of bankers, not only 
in New York but in various other financial 
centers, is to the effect that the money situa- 
tion has shown a distinct improvement dur- 
ing the month, and this view is borne out 
by reports of various Federal Reserve 
Agents who state that the Federal Reserve 
Bank policy, aided by coéperation of mem- 
ber banks, in convincing would-be borrowers 
that there must be a revision of their appli- 
cations with a view to eliminating all un- 
necessary or unessential requirements. 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


June 24, 1920. 


Mr. Junius H. Stone, 
1400 Broadway, Attention: - Mr. G. P. Little, 
New York City. Acoustical Engineer 


Dear Sir: 


It gives us much pleasure to respond to 
your letter of the 15th, concerning the value of the 
*NO NOIS" ceiling treatment which you recently installed 
in our credit department. We should say that it has 
lessened the noise from 70 to 80% and brought about @ 
wonderful improvement in the working conditions. The 
operation of 30 ordinary typewriters is hardly notice- 
able. 

Altogether the result of installation 
is most gratifying. 


Write for Information 


JUNIUS H. STONE 
1400 Broadway, New York 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


EASTERN STATES 


HE OPINION that a period of indus- 

trial depression is about to begin ap- 
pears to be contrary to fact. The price re- 
cessions, especially in the retail trade, seem 
rather to be a temporary reaction from over- 
speculation rather than any permanent slump 
in the market. Periods of depression always 
follow periods of overproduction, a condi- 
tion which does not prevail at present. 
There is still a serious shortage of nearly 
all commodities and while the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply there can be no permanent 
slump. The opinion seems to prevail, how- 
ever, that prices have reached the top and 
will not go higher. 

Temporary lack of demand has restricted 
the output of the textile mills and clothing 
and boot and shoe manufacturers, and some 
smaller industries. Many woolen mills and 
silk mills are shut down or running only 
on part time and some cotton mills are go- 
ing ahead with greater caution. It is be- 
lieved, however, that this situation will only 
last until these industries get their bearings 
as there is sufficient need for their full prod- 
uct. Cancellations, presumably, signify an 
effort to get the same goods at a lower 
price rather than that the goods will not 
be wanted at all. 

The inadequate amount of residential 
buildings is a serious situation in this dis- 
trict. Contracts awarded for dwelling con- 
struction have decreased very materially. 
Materials are high and extremely hard to 
get. In New York City many private houses, 
hotels and tenements are being torn down to 
make room for business buildings. 

Crop prospects for this district are good 
owing to favorable weather conditions in 
May. The fruit crop will be good in both 
New York and New Jersey. For the entir 
Second Federal Reserve District a wheat 
vield of 11,423,000 bushels was forecast on 
June 8 by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
\ considerable increase in the oat crops is 
anticipated. 

Comparatively slight reductions in em- 
ployment in May are reported by the New 


York State Industrial Commission, but later 
reports show that inuch unemployment exists 
among workers in the clothing and textile 
industries. In some cloak and suit factories 
seventy per cent. of the operatives are not 
at work. Inactivity is usual at this season 
of the year, but it is now exceptionally se 
vere. During the past few years only thirty 
to forty per cent. have been laid off during 
the dullest season. Practically all the fur 
makers in New York City are on strike, 
and it is estimated that 10,000 are out. 
The long strike of truckmen and coastwise 
longshoremen in New York City has con- 
tinued, to the embarrassment of local trans- 
portation. 

According to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion the average weekly earnings of factory 
workers in New York State were $28.45 
during May, an increase of 65 cents over the 
average for April and the highest reported 
so far. The most marked increases were 
in metal work, machinery, railroad repair 
shops, shipbuilding and furniture. The 
greatest decreases were in men’s and 
women’s clothing and in fur and fur goods. 
It is probable that part of the increases 
were due to the laying off of the less com- 
petent workers, whose lower earnings re- 
duced the average. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—Washing- 
ton, D. C., week of October 18. 


RECENT DIVIDEND 
DECLARATIONS 


SOME 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of six per cent., 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 26. 

The Equitable Trust Company has paid 
a quarterly dividend of four per cent. to 
stockholders of record June 22. 

The Asia Banking Corporation recently 
announced what practically amounts to a 
dividend in favor of its employees, that extra 
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Gr smililS modern bank building, the home 
S54, of the Warren Institution for Savings 
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facing famous Boston Common and 
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good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 
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compensation, based upon ten per cent. of 
their salaries for the past six months, would 
be paid. 

The Italian Discount and Trust Company 
has declared a five per cent. dividend for the 
first six months of the year to stockholders 
of record June 20. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. has 
been declared by the Textile Banking Com- 
pany of 50 Union Square, New York City, 
payable to stockholders of record June 26. 

A semi-annual dividend to stockholders of 
record June 30, at the rate of five per cent., 
has been passed by the East River National 
Bank of New York. The January semi-an- 
nual dividend was at the rate of four and 
one-half per cent. 

Directors of the Empire Trust Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of three 
per cent. and an extra dividend of two per 
cent. 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER DECORATED 


James S. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
has been notified that King Victor Emmanuel 
III has conferred upon him the Cross of 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
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New York 
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Chevalier of the Crown of Italy, in recogni- 
tion of services rendered to Italy in con- 
nection with her finances during the war. 

This decoration is the third received by 
Mr. Alexander from foreign governments in 
recognition of his financial services during 
the World War period. In January, 1919, 
he was made by France a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and last April he was 
created a Knight Commander of the Or- 
der of Leopold II by King Albert of 
Belgium. 


NEW YORK BANKER HEADS FINAN- 
CIAL WORK OF LIBRARY 
CAMPAIGN 


James I. Clarke, second vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, has begun 
his duties as treasurer of the “Books for 
Everybody” appeal of the American Library 


J. I. CLARKE 
Vice-President National Bank of Commerce 


Association and the Immigrant Publication 
Society in New York. Donations thus far 
received were turned over to Mr. Clarke, who 
will be in active charge of finances in the 
movement here. 

Mr. Clarke began his career as a newspa- 
per man in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., his 
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birthplace. He resigned later to enter Cor- 
nell University, and upon graduation came 
to New York again to invade the journalistic 
field. He joined the staff of the Sun in 
1912. 

In 1917 he became advertising manager of 
the National Bank of Commerce, and he 
served throughout five Liberty Loan drives, 
to which he was loaned by the bank. He 
was in charge of War Savings Stamp pro- 
duction in Washington. 

In May, 1918, he returned to the bank as 
manager of the service department. He was 
appointed second vice-president in January 
of this year. 


MORE INSTITUTIONS JOIN 
YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 


NEW 


The Harriman National Bank and _ the 
Lawyers Title & Trust Company have been 
admitted to membership in the New York 
Community Trust. Frank J. Parsons, acting 
director of the trust, in announcing the addi- 
tions to membership, stated that the trustees 
now number fifteen trust companies, four 
national banks and one State bank. 

THE GUARANTY TRUST CO. 

Robert L. Livingston has been appointed 
an assistant vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. At the same 
directors’ meeting William LL. Kleitz was 
made assistant treasurer and C. O. Pancake 
was appointed assistant secretary. 

On June 24 the executive committee of 
the Guaranty’s board of directors met and 
appointed Sigmund Metz manager, Peter 
Solari assistant manager and _ Richard 
Schellens secretary of a new branch office 
to be opened in Constantinople about Sep- 
tember 1. 

Henry D. Quinby, formerly city treasurer 
and for three years city comptroller of 
Rochester, N. Y., has joined the staff of 
the Guaranty Trust Company as an invest- 
ment analyst in the trust department. In 
this capacity Mr. Quinby will assist in 
passing upon the standing of securities car- 
ried by the company in its trust and cus- 
tody accounts. 

The statement of this bank issued July 
7 in response to the latest state bank call 
shows deposits as of June 30 amounting to 
$674,525,852.27, and resources totaling $907,- 
169,457.62. On February 28, 1920, the date 
of the last previous call, deposits were 
$643,881,248.58 and resources were $877,678,- 
584.50. On June 30, 1919, deposits were 
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$661,914,893.78 and resources were $821,084,- 
399.78. 


JERSEY BANKS SHOW BIG GAIN 
IN DEPOSITS 


Financial statistics of the trust companies, 
savings banks and state banks of New Jer- 
sey for the year ended May 4, show tremen- 
dous increases in deposits for the year and 
indicate that the financial institutions are 
nvy enjoying the greatest prosperity in 
their history. ‘The unprecedented increase 
in deposits in savings banks is attributed to 
the increased earning capacity of the work- 
ing classes and shows that the workingman 
is saving money. 

The statistics were compiled 
Commissioner of Banking and 
Frank H. Smith. 

Since May 12, 1919, the deposits of the 
123 trust companies, twenty-seven savings 
hanks and twenty-six State banks increased 
%112,612,588, the grand total of deposits of 
the three classes of banking houses having 
reached $729,310,219 on May 4, 1920. The 
total resources of these banks amounted to 
S839,044,452, an increase of $105,639,759 for 
the year. 


by State 
Insurance 


ENLARGES ITS TRUST FUNCTIONS 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
‘h> Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo held 
June 29, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted empowering the company to accept 
trust bequests under what is known as the 
Buffalo Foundation plan. The Buffalo Foun- 
dation is a community trust, similar to that 
in a number of other cities, which uses the 
income from trusts left to it for the support 
of worthy scientific, educational, charitable 
or Civic purposes. 


FIDELITY TRUST CO. VOTES TO 
MERGE WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Fidelity Trust Company and the In- 
ternational Bank, both of New York City, 
are to be merged. Samuel S. Conover, 
president of the former, has announced that 
the directors of both institutions have unan- 
imously approved an agreement to combine 
both banks, and the Superintendent of Banks 
also has approved it. The stockholders of 
the Fidelity Trust and the International 
Bank will be asked, at special meetings set 
for July 19, to take similar action. 

If the stockholders give their sanction, 
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they also will be asked to authorize an in- 
crease in the capital of the Fidelity Trust 
Company from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and 
to make provision for surplus and undivided 
profits of the same amount, so that the 
the company will have capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $3,000,000. 

Until the legal steps necessary can be 
accomplished the merged institution will be 
known as the Fidelity Trust Company, but 
when these steps have been taken the style 
of the company will be Fidelity-International 
Trust Company. The Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany will continue its offices at the corner 
of Chambers and Hudson Streets and West 
Broadway, and until the merger is completed 
the International Bank will retain its offices 
at 17 Battery Place. Later this office will 
hecome a branch, and it is expected that a 
new branch will be established at the north- 
east corner of William and John Streets. 

The aggregate devosits of the consolidated 
institution will be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000.000 and total resources will exceed 
$23,000,000. The present active and sala- 
ried officers of both banks will be retained 
in their respective capacities in the merged 
institution. 

The Fidelity Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1907 by leading merchants in the 
lower West Side wholesale district, and the 
International was started in 1902, and does 
a foreign as well as a domestic business. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS DIES IN 
SANITARIUM A VICTIM OF 
OVERWORK 


George W. Perkins, financier, philan- 
thropist, and former partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan, died in Stamford Hall Sanitarium, 
Stamford, Conn., June 18, from acute in- 
flammation of the brain, brought on, accord- 
ing to physicians, by overwork in connec- 
tion with activities in the world war which 
he had undertaken voluntarily. 


The affection to which Mr. Perkins suc- 
cumbed is believed to have been the result 
of influenza and pneumonia contracted 
while serving with the Y. M. C. A. in France 
during the war. 

In 1900, when he was earning a salary of 
$75,000 a year, he attracted the attention of 
the elder J. P. Morgan, who offered him 
$100,000 a year in spite of the fact that 
he had no banking experience. He refused 
and shortly afterward received a still better 
offer from Morgan, including a partnership. 
He accepted and for ten years was a partner 
in the Morgan house. In this capacity he 
negotiated a number of important foreign 
loans. Meanwhile he had become a director 
in a number of corporations, including the 
Steel and Harvester companies. 

Mr. Perkins was reputed to have first 
suggested to and persuaded “big business” 
to adopt profit sharing, insurance, service 
bonuses, sick benefits and old age pensions. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY APPOINTMENTS 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York, John A. Hop- 
per, formerly assistant treasurer, was 
elected secretary of the company. George 
A. Jones, manager of the 125th street 
branch, was elected assistant treasurer, and 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, manager of the 
women’s department, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

The following appointments have also 
been announced: Henry C. Ottiwell as trust 
officer, Harold A. Whitten as assistant trust 
officer, George S. Little as manager, Broad- 
way and 73rd street branch; William A. 
Menzel as manager, Madison avenue and 
75th street branch; Harvey L. Street, 2d, 
as assistant manager, Madison avenue and 
75th street branch; Charles Diehl as manager 
125th street branch, and Arthur B. Collig- 
nan as_ assistant manager, 125th street 
branch. 


NEW PAMPHLET PUBLISHED BY 
BANKERS TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


“Europe’s War Problems and Labor” is 
the title of a pamphlet written by Fred I. 
Kent, vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, and now issued for 
the valuable information it contains. 

Mr.. Kent director of foreign ex- 
change for the Federal Reserve board dur- 
ing the war and he has just returned from 


was 
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Messrs. Babcock, Bush, Parker, and Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Co. Golf Team 


ten months in Europe, during which time 
he has been studying financial problems with 
the Reparation Commission. He has out- 
lined in this study the plan that is now 
developing by which the neutral nations, the 
Allies and the United States are expecting 
to advance credits, food and raw materials 
to the Central Empires, and undertake a 
program for the reconstruction of devastated 
France. 


NEW ASSISTANT CASHIERS FOR 
CHATHAM AND PHENIX 


Robert Roy, Jr., and William S. Wallace 
have been elected assistant cashiers of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New 
York. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK WINS BANKERS 
GOLF TOURNAMENT BY 
WIDE MARGIN 


In the annual Sabin Cup event of the 
New York banks and trust companies held 
recently on the long and sporty Greenwich 
Country Club course the team of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York over- 
whelmed its opponents, rolling up a total of 
919 points against a total of 324 points 


P. S. DURYEE 


Vice President Mercantile Trust Co., 


New York 
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F. B. CAMP oO. B. DAVIS 
National Bank of Commerce, New York Liberty National Bank, New York 


Cc. D. MAKEPEACE F. H. SISSON 
Vice-President. Mercantile Trust Co., New York Vice-President Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
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scored by the National City Bank, its near- 
est competitor. 

Twenty teams were entered in the contest 
and when the auditors and accountants had 
finished compiling the various points scored 
it was found that the Equitable team had 
won by a wide margin. The National City 
Bank finished second, the Guaranty Trust 
Company third, and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany fourth. 

The individual gross scores of the Iqui- 
table Trust Company team members were as 
follows: 


James Rhett 

David Rogers . 

Edwin Pfirmann .. 

John Kane 

Samuel Armstrong ............ 97 


W. W. Hoffman of the National City 
Bank turned in the lowest individual card 
at 81. 

Low gross scores were also made by D. 
H. Barrows, Federal Reserve Bank—84; J. 
R. Sloan, Farmers Loan & Trust Company 

$4. 

The cup will be engraved with the names 
f the winning team. 
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AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 

“Early New York and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company” is the title of an at- 
tractive and well printed booklet recently 
issued by the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. The many reproductions of old his- 
toric prints, and the interesting descrip- 
tions of New York in the previous century 
will make this. book of great value and 
interest to banker and public alike. 

Commenting on this booklet the New York 
Times stated in an editorial: 

In reading the history of the Manhattan 
and the Merchants’ banks, one cannot but be 
struck by the great number of names ap- 
pearing in it that also are familiar to every 
student of American chronicles. These 
bank presidents, directors and stockholders 
were more than men of money and dealers 
in money. They were men of action and 
achievement in many fields. There were 
statesmen among them, and soldiers, and 
by the dozens and scores they gained for 
themselves, in one way or another, places in 
the books that last. 

Somehow or other they were different 
from their banking successors of the present 
day—not better nor wiser, probably, but 
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more adventurous, though not more enter- 
prising; more widely famous, though not 
more respected and trusted. The sums of 
money that passed through their hands were 
trivial in comparison with the financial 
transactions of these and of many another 
metropolitan bank today, and yet—well, to 
put the case cautiously, not as many of to- 
day’s financiers are likely to get the same 
sort of historic and literary recognition as 
confers immortality on the men whose rela- 
tions with the Manhattan and the Merchants 
were but a small part of their busy lives. 


“PILL BOXES” TRAP FORGER 


“It’s a fine day,” said Jackson L. Kathon, 
24, an actor of 130 West Forty-ninth 
Street, as he presented a check for $25 to 
William M. Landres, paying teller at the 
Pacific Bank, Forty-ninth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Landres 
saw the name of Louis Albert, a tailor of 
131 West Forty-ninth Street, and recalled 
that other checks, bearing forged signatures 
of Albert, had been passed at the bank. 

“In new bills, please,’ added Kathon. 
Landres pressed a button under his seat and 
the bank’s doors closed. At the same time 
“pill boxes,” installed for protection against 
hold-up men, dropped from above, and re- 
volvers in the “pill boxes,” within reach of 
guards, pointed toward the door. Kathon 
threw up his hands. Special Officer Frank 
Williams arrested him. Kathon pleaded 
guilty to forgery, and is held for the Grand 
Jury. 


” 


STATE BANK’S GROWTH 
PHENOMENAL 


The statement of The State Bank of New 
York, 374-378 Grand Street, New York City, 
issued on the occasion of its thirtieth anni- 
versary July 9, shows a tremendous growth 
in deposits in the last eighteen months. 
From January, 1919, to July, 1920, the in- 
stitution’s deposits practically doubled, 
advancing from $36,718,000 on the former 
date to $72,751,000 on the latter date. 

The bank now has 112,000 accounts, said 
by its president, H. C. Richard, to be the 
largest number of individual accounts in any 
commercial bank in the United States. In- 
dividual accounts increased in the last 
eighteen months by 26,000. 

The tremendous increase in deposits be- 
gan with the assumption by younger officers 
of control of the institution. Mr. Richard 
became president at the age of 35, being 


probably the youngest bank president in 
New York City. 

“We instituted more modern methods of 
doing business,” was his explanation of the 
bank’s phenomenal growth. “We increased 
our officers to fourteen in order to take 
care of our business more adequately.” 

The State Bank has six branches, one hav- 
ing been installed recently in the Holland 
House, Fifth Avenue and 30th Street, and 
called the Madison Square branch. Other 
branches are: Fifth Avenue branch, Fifth 
Avenue and 115th Street; Clinton branch, 
100 Essex Street; Union Westchester 
branch, 158th Street and Westchester Ave- 
nue; Brownsville branch, Stone and Pitkin 
Avenues, Brooklyn; and the Williamsburg 
branch, Graham Avenue and Varet Street, 
Brooklyn. 


ANDREW MILLS, JR. 


Andrew Mills, Jr., has resigned as assist- 
ant cashier of the National City Bank of 
New York, to become first vice-president 
of the Dry Dock Savings Institution of New 
York. 


ARTHUR W. McCAY 


Arthur W. McCay, formerly manager of 
the securities department, has been appoint- 
ed assistant cashier of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York. 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
HAS NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert I. Curran has been elected a vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Company 
of New York to succeed Langley W. Wig- 
gin, who resigned to become a special part- 
ner in the firm of Evans, Stillman & Co. on 
July 1. At the same meeting the Columbia 
board elected Charles E. Wolff, controller; 
Arthur W. Hutchins, secretary; O. C. Wag- 
staff and F. C. Kelly, assistant secretaries, 
and W. M. Morgan and M. W. Terry as- 
sistant trust officers. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
APPOINTMENTS 


Ellery A. Baker has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. For the last three 
years he has been in charge of the bank’s 
industrial service activities. 

Sherman P. Allen and William W. Hoff- 
man are now serving the National City 
Bank as assistant trust officers. 
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MEDLEY SCOVIL IN EUROPE 


Medley Scovil, president of Medley Scovil, 
Inc., in New York City, recently sailed for 
Europe on the Olympic. The object of 
Mr. Scovil’s trip is to observe foreign trade 
conditions in England, Scotland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Portugal and Spain. He 
will be gone about two months, during which 
time he intends to gather much data about 
foreign business conditions for the benefit 
of his clients. 


HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST IN THE 
MARINE TRUST CO. OF BUFFALO 


George F. Rand, Jr., in charge of new 
business and advertising work since his re- 
turn from overseas early in 1919, has been 
appointed officer in charge of the department 
of branches; Mr. Rand succeeds Raymond E. 
Winfield, vice-president. 

Miss Amy Roettig, who has written much 
of the Marine Trust’s advertising copy and 
is the editor and founder of “The Marine 
Trust News,” is resigning to be married to 
S. Gordon Hyde of Chicago. 

“The Marine Trust News” has suspended 
publication as a monthly but beginning next 
fall, it will reappear as a quarterly publica- 
tion. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


At a special meeting of stockholders of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York held 
June 17, an increase in the bank’s capital 
was voted, bringing the capitalization up to 
$6,000,000. The new stock—$1,380,000 worth 
of it—has been taken up by stockholders of 
record July 1, at $100 a share, in the ratio 
of three shares of new stock to ten shares 
of old stock. 


IRVING NATIONAL’S CAPITAL 
INCREASE RATIFIED 


As expected, the plans to increase the 
capital of the Irving National Bank of New 
York from $9,000,000 to $12,500,000 have 
been carried out. 30,000 shares were allotted 
to present stockholders and the remaining 
5,000 have been sold to the bank’s employees 
at $100 per share. 


AMENDMENTS TO NEW YORK BANK- 
ING LAWS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


An interesting pamphlet, containing a 
brief summary of the principal amendments 
to New York State Banking Laws, made by 
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the New York State Legislature, has been 
prepared for distribution by the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York. Copies of this 
valuable reference work may be had upon 
application to the Equitable’s bond depart- 
ment. 


J.S. BAKER 


J. S. Baker, assistant cashier of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of 40 Wall 
Street, New York, has been appointed a vice- 
president. 

J. C. DE SOLA 

Having retired from the New York firm of 
De Sola Brothers & Pardo, J. C. De Sola 
brings to the Battery Park National Bank 
in his new capacity as vice-president, a 
world of valuable knowledge of South 
American affairs. The Battery Park Na- 
tional Bank is a strong factor in the pro- 
duce and shipping trade of the port of New 
York. 
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INSTALL MEZZANINE GALLERY 
Hoggson Brothers, New York, have re- 
cently completed extensive alterations in the 
banking rooms of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York, in- 
volving the erection of a balcony around 
three sides of the room. The problem was 
to provide additional space without detract- 
ing from the appearance of the marble 
and bronze banking room which today would 
require a half million dollars to duplicate. 
The design and placing of the balcony so 
harmonizes with the architectural treatment 
that it appears to be a part of the original 


room. 
NATIONAL CITY 
CONVERT NEW 
INTO OFFICE 


COMPANY WILL 
YORK HOTEL 
BUILDING 


The Hotel Manhattan, at Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York, has 
finally been taken over from the John McE. 
Bowman hotel interests by the National City 
Company. 

It is known that the National City Com- 
pany’s plans to install stores on the Madison 
Avenue and Forty-second Street frontages, 
utilizing a large space on the latter street 
as new quarters for its uptown branch now 
in the Ziegler Building, at the southwest 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street. The rest of the building will be 
used for offices. 

The Manhattan is fifteen stories in height 
and covers a plot fronting 121 feet on 
Forty-second Street, 200 feet on Madison 
Avenue and 117 feet on Forty-third Street. 


GOTHAM NATIONAL CLUB GOES 
IN FOR BOWLING 


Charles H. Banning, vice-president of the 
Gotham National Bank of New York, has 
not stated definitely that he stands ready 
all-comers on any bowling alley 
anywhere, but that is the belief in bank 
sporting circles. Mr. Banning, at least, is 
the undisputed champion bowler of the re- 
organized Gotham National Club, which re- 
cently held a most successful tournament. 


to meet 


MECHANICS & METALS—N. Y. PRO- 
DUCE EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
MERGER 


A merger of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank and the New York Produce 
Exchange National Bank, both of New York 
City, has received the Comptroller’s approval 
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and is now in effect. The latter named in- 
stitution loses its identity but gives the 
Mechanics and Metals National a total of 
nine branches in addition to the main office 
at 20 Nassau Street. The combined capital, 
surplus and_ profits now approximates 
$25,000,000 and the deposits exceed 
$200,000,000. 


BULLETS CANNOT BREAK NEW 
GLASS FOR BANKS 


A demonstration in the efficacy of bullet- 
proof glass for cashiers’ cages as a means 
of thwarting hold-up men, was held in the 
shooting gallery of New York’s Police Head- 
quarters recently. The demonstration, which 
was attended by representatives of twenty- 
four banks, was a great success. 

Experts of the police department, stand- 
ing three feet from the new glass, fired ten 
shots from a 38-calibre automatic pistol at 
it without one bullet going through the pane. 
Later a full clip from a 45-calibre automatic 
failed to penetrate the glass. All the leaden 
bullets were flattened, while the steel shells 
either were imbeded in the pane or fell to 
the floor. The glass was dented and cracked 
into fine hair lines, but did not fly. 

The glass is being put on the market by 
the Bankers’ Protective Appliance Corpora- 
tion. It consists of two pieces of plate glass 
between which is placed a sheet of pyralin. 
The glass is then welded together under high 
temperature and tremendous pressure. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

On June 30, 1920, this bank had total 
resources of $169,693,155.06. On the same 
date deposits were $106,425,021.05. The 
bank has a capital stock of $5,000,000 and 
surplus and net profits of $10,779,066.14. 

This bank is twelfth in point of age in 
the United States and sixteenth in point of 
size. 
FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 

Total resources of the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, were at close of 
business, June 30, 1920, $79,556,737.92. On 
the same date deposits were $56,330,785.47. 
This bank has a capital stock of $3,000,000 
and surplus and profits of $7,840,744.88. 

The officers of this bank are as follows: 
President, E. F. Shanbacker; vice-president 
and cashier, R. J. Clark; vice-presidents, W. 
K. Hardt and W. R. Humphreys; assistant 
cashiers, C. F. Shaw, Jr., G. E. Stauffer, 
W. A. Bulkley and A. MacNicholl. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE RADICAL readjustment of prices 
is strikingly evident in at least two of 
New England’s leading industries—shoes and 
wool. The great Boston shoe market, early 
in July, reached a point of stagnation that 
was almost unprecedented, and, naturally, 
that same condition existed all through 
the leather trade. The wool market 
slumped badly on the heels of the forced 
reductions of prices for clothing, and this 
same condition was felt throughout the whole 
textile industry. Much the same funda- 
mental causes governed the courses of both 
big industries—the calling of loans by the 
banks and the raising of rates shook out 
the stocks of finished and raw material 
which were being held by speculators, while 
the refusal of the public to buy shoes and 
clothes at the ridiculously high prices 
brought about hundreds and thousands of 
cancellations of orders by retailers. Shoe 
sales at prices fifty per cent. under those 
of a few months ago have been numerous 
in the Boston district, and yet even at the 
new prices buying has not been heavy. Much 
the same condition exists in clothing and 
general textile lines. Furthermore, it is 
confidently predicted that prices are going to 
stay down, if for no other reason than the 
plain and simple one that it has been defi- 
nitely established that the public will no 
longer stand for the high prices, even for 
such necessities as shoes and clothing. 
The banks have handled the advances in 
money rates admirably. They have in no 
small measure put the screws on the specu- 
lative borrowers, without at the same time 
placing any obstacles in the way of the 
actual production and marketing of needed 
goods. It was predicted in some quarters 
that there would be an easing up in the 
money market before the middle of July, but 
at this writing there are few signs of the 
prediction coming true, and in a few weeks 
the call for crop-moving funds will still 
further discount any tendency toward easier 
money. 
Generally speaking, business conditions 


are good throughout New England. The 
credit manager of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores told the writer that “people are 
paying their bills. They are buying more 
conservatively than formerly and are paying 
more and more attention to ‘wearing’ quali- 
ties. They are apparently buying within 
their means and are, as I say, paying their 
bills promptly.” 

The abnormal activity in real estate is 
still much in evidence, but the peak has been 
passed. This latter fact is due in large 
measure to the higher money rates and the 
heavy absorption of available mortgage 
funds. There is still a great shortage of 
rents, however, and almost any house that 
is habitable at all finds a ready sale. 

Business failures are comparatively few 
and relatively unimportant, indicating no 
special strain in any section or industry. 

The movement toward paying higher rates 
of interest on savings deposits—running all 
the way from 414 to 51% per cent—is bring- 
ing a great deal of money into the banks. 
Around Boston the competition is especially 
keen. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE WOOL INDUSTRY 
PUBLISHED BY FIRST NATION- 
AL OF BOSTON 


A very interesting booklet upon Wool and 
Wool Manufacture, written primarily for 
the layman, has been issued by the First 
National Bank of Boston. It is the work 
of James Paul Warburg of The First Na- 
tional’s staff and follows the wool industry 
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from the raising of the sheep to the market- 
ing of the finished products. 

According to the author the United 
States grows only about one-half of the 
wool consumed in this country and seventy 
per cent. of the wool imported comes into 
the United States through the port of Bos- 
ton. About one-half of this amount, or 
thirty-five per cent. of all the wool imported 
into the United States is financed by the 
First National Bank of Boston, which is 
evidence that Mr. Warburg speaks with au- 
thority concerning the industry. 

Part 1 of the booklet is devoted to the 
raw material and covers such subjects as 
sheep raising, shearing, and marketing of 
fleece wools and general classification of 
wools; part 2 covers the various processes of 
worsted manufacture; part 3 covers woolen 
manufacture; part 4 is devoted to the finan- 
cial aspect of the wool industry. This sec- 
tion gives in brief the methods of financing 
from the raisers of sheep to the distributors 
of the manufactured products. 

The booklet is written with as little tech- 
nicality as is possible and contains only such 
statistics as are necessary for the adequate 
understanding of the subject. It is gener- 
ously supplied with illustrations. 

This booklet will be found of great in- 
terest to those who are engaged in any 
branch of the wool industry and to those 
indirectly connected therewith. Any such 
persons may obtain a copy by addressing 
the commercial service department of the 
First National Bank of Boston. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF CAMBRIDGE 


Wilbur F. Beale, vice-president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Boston, and long 
identified with banking circles in Boston, 
has been elected president of the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank of Cambridge. The 
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rates. (Suce First National and 
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WILBUR F. BEALE 


President Manufacturers National Bank of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers’ National is a_ successful, 
rapidly-growing institution, well located in 
the Cambridge business district, and is cer- 
tain of continued success under Mr. Beale’s 
capable and experienced management. 


BOSTON BANKER WILL AID IN IN- 
VESTIGATION OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Charles G. Bancroft, president of the In- 
ternational Trust Company of Boston, has 
accepted a position on the advisory council 
of the Joint Commission on Postal Service, 
which is a strictly nonpartisan affair. He 
has done so with great reluctance, because 
of his own business responsibilities. 

So great, however, has been the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by Senator 
Charles E. Townsend of Michigan, the chair- 
man of the commission, and others promi- 
nent in business and public life, and so 
thoroughly has he come to realize the im- 
portance of the subject, that he feels that 
he must serve, as a patriotic duty. 

In a general way, the act creating the 
commission provides that it “shall investi- 
gate all present and prospective methods 
and systems of handling, despatching, trans- 
porting and delivering the mails and the 
facilities therefor, and especially all methods 
and systems which relate to the handling, 




















Deposit- Building Service 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 

which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
accounts. Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with us. 
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delivery and despatching of the mails in 
the large cities of the United States. On 
or before March 1, 1921, the commission 
shall make a report to Congress containing 
a summary of its findings and such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it may believe 
to be proper.” 


LARGE NEW PRINTING PLANT IN 
GREENWICH 


New York bankers who have been suffer- 
ing from the serious situation in the print- 
ing industry will be glad to learn of the 
completion of the new home of the Arbor 


Press in Greenwich, Conn. It will house 
the printing business of Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, a concern that does the printing for 
Columbia University, a majority of the work 
of the American Red Cross and also makes * 
a specialty of high-grade printing jobs for 
banks. The plans of the Arbor Press in- 
clude a training school to prepare workers 
for the skilled processes of ptinting and a 
housing plan for employees. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, president of the 
Arbor Press, is also president of the Fed- 
eration of Associations for Cripples. Mr. 
MecMurtrie, who studied at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, started in the 
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The Arbor Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SYsTEMS - 
FINANCIAL AND PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Every audit and investigation made by the com- 
pany is directly under the supervision of its executives, 
men of mature experience and financial judgment with 
every facility of method and personnel to immediately 
adapt their service to bankers own peculiar needs. 

Their reports are at all times trustworthy and reflect 
the utmost of modern efficiency in financial and commer- 
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DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 
President, The Arbor Press, Greenwich, Conn. 


printing business about six years ago with a 
capital of only a few hundred dollars. He 
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is greatly interested in the solution of diffi- 
cult printing problems and goes to no er ” 
of trouble and expense to secure rare types 
and to import new type faces. 

As a gifted writer, an eminent stylist, and 
a man of broad interests, he brings to his 
business a wealth of information and ex- 
The Arbor Press is a result of his 
initiative and confidence in his own ideas. 

One of Mr. McMurtrie’s chief interests is 
the problem of the physically handicapped. 
For the past decade he has held an impor- 
tant position among the authorities on the 
rehabilitation of the cripple. During the 
war he was an active publicist in behalf of 
the crippled soldier, and, as director of the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, he waged a vigorous campaign 
to win for the cripple the unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the public. Mr. McMurtrie 
studied the rehabilitation work of the for- 
eign experts so that, when America entered 
the war, he was able to give valuable ad- 


perience. 


vice to our own agencies that were preparing 
to return to economic independence the boys. 
who returned disabled. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By T. E. Dasney 


HE farm labor shortage, while not as 

acute in the South as in the North 
and West, is beginning to make itself 
felt in the South, according to the 
June survey by the Federal Reserve Bank 
for the Sixth District. Not only is 
the labor scarce, it is inefficient. This 
coupled with the high wages, has caused the 
abandonment of thousands of acres of food 
crops, and will unquestionably be reflected 
in higher prices later on. 

Lack of labor for adequate preparation, 
excessive rains, bad seed and a rush of the 
boll weevil have conspired against the cot- 
ton crop, the condition of which compares 
unfavorably with last year’s. Georgia is in 
the worst fix, with a crop only 55 per cent. 
of normal. This compares with 81 per cent. 
last year. Louisiana’s crop is the best—72 
per cent. of normal, but last year it reg- 
istered 78 per cent. Mississippi’s crop is 65 
per cent.—last year it was 73 per cent. And 
so on. 

What cotton there is, however, seems to 
be well cultivated, and for the most part is 
more heavily fertilized than usual. The cot- 
ton planters did not make the mistake of the 
general farmers in overcropping themselves, 
a very easy thing to do in view of the labor 
situation. 

In the centers, a surplus of labor in cer- 
tain lines—principally domestic service—is 
developing. But the labor shortage in 
skilled lines is increasing. This is due prin- 
cipally to the tremendous building activity. 

Strike troubles have aroused employers in 
several places to open-shop agitation. Such 
movements have been launched in New Or- 
leans, Mobile and Galveston. Other cities 
are watching developments eagerly. There 
have been no definite results except talk. 

After being out for three weeks, the car- 
penters in New Orleans settled their strike 
with a compromise in which employers did 

iost of the conceding. The metal trades 
strike was still in effect when this was writ- 


ten, for the employers were able to present 
a more united front in the open-shop matter. 
They have declared several times that under 
no consideration would they re-establish the 
former working system, by which the union 
was given the right to dictate who the em- 
ployees should be. 

Throughout the South generally, the re- 
trenchment policy insisted upon by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank has made itself felt. 
Many stores have put on sales, but the sales- 
prices are so much higher than normal that 
the people have held coyly off, according 
to the reports to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The volume of retail purchases is con- 
siderably above what it was this time last 
year, but not as great as it would have been 
if the Federal Reserve had not erected its 
stop-look-listen sign. Jacksonville showed 
the greatest restraint in buying, with only 
18.9 per cent. more retail purchases in May 
of this year, than during the same month last 
year. Birmingham on the other hand showed 
an increase of 62.6 per cent. New Orleans 
43.2 per cent. The average for the entire 
district was 23.3 per cent. 

The increase in stocks averaged 30.4 per 
cent greater in May than for the same month 
last year. But stocks showed an 8 per cent. 
decrease in May over April, 1920; indicat- 
ing that the retail business is close-reefed 
against the financial gale. 

Except in Tennessee, there is a great in- 
crease in building activities. The activity 
is greatest in New Orleans. 

Bank clearings show a general increase. 
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High Cost of Bank Building 
Reduced by the 
Higher Building Efficiency 
of the Underwood Plan 
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straight line. No one, not The Underwood Plan 
even you, disputes that. cuts down costs, before 

The less preliminaries | they begin to cost. It is a 
necessary to start any | plan that makes Mr. Un- 
building operation, lessens | derwood one of your build- 
that operation just that | ing committee, having the 
much. Likewise, lessens | intimate interest of your 
costs. bank at heart. 
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Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
The oldest National Bank in the 
Cotton States 
$1,000,000 
1,500,000 
24,000,000 


._ E. Block, Vice-Pres. 
Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
T. J. Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
J. §. Kennedy, Cashier. 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 











Nashville registers the greatest gain, with 
clearings 70 per cent. greater this year than 
last. The total for May is nearly $101,000,- 
000. Then comes Birmingham with a 66 
per cent. increase—total, $88,000,000; and 
Jacksonville, with 45 per cent. increase—to- 
tal, $55,000,000. The increase in New Or- 
leans is 9.5 per cent. and Atlanta 1.5 per 
cent., the clearing being, respectively, $271,- 
274,884 and $288,861,045. 

Outstanding crop conditions may be sum- 
marized as follows: Louisiana, season sev- 
eral weeks late, stands poor, labor scarce. 

Mississippi: Average 20 days late, fields 
grassy. 

Tennessee: Conditions very unsatisfactory 
with planting probably the latest on record. 
Livestock industry dropping. 

Georgia: Acreage planted only 89 per 
cent. of last year’s. Pastures in excellent 
condition. 

Apples better than the 10-year average. 

Oats, acreage generally less. 

Citrus fruit, about normal. 

Rice, greatest acreage on record, with in- 
dications that the heavy production will cut 
the price considerably. 
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NASHVILLE BANKS, SOON TO 
MERGE, ISSUE A COMBINED 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


In response to the Comptroller’s call of 
May 4, 1920, the American National Bank 
and the Cumberland Valley National Bank, 
both of Nashville, Tenn., issued a combined 
statement of condition as well as individual 
statements. The physical consolidation of 
these banks only awaits the completion of 
new quarters in the Stahlman building, 
Nashville’s largest office structure. 

The resources of the combined institutions 
approximate $30,000,000 and their deposits 
exceed $18,500,000. 
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BANK STATUTES OF VIRGINIA 
WITH 1920 AMENDMENTS PUB- 
LISHED IN PAMPHLET FORM 


A carefully indexed pamphlet of Vir- 
ginia’s banking laws, with 1920 amendments, 
has been compiled and published by the 
banking division of the State Corporation 
Commission. This work should prove of 
value to bank commissioners of other states 
and to all those interested in the framing 
of new banking laws. 


GUARANTY FUND MAINTAINED BY 
TEXAS BANKS SHOWS STEADY 
GROWTH 


Notwithstanding the demands made upon 
it by the failure of nineteen banks since 
1910, the Guaranty Fund of the State of 
Texas shows a steady growth. This fund 
was established by law ten years ago and 
is based on the belief that depositors of 
defunct banks are entitled to protection. 
The cost of this insurance has been $304,- 
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The Security National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


117.65 or .0026 per cent. of the principal. 
The fund’s total resources today are 
$2,100,849.40. 


MARWICK, MITCHELL AND CO. 


Marwick, Mitchell & Co., accountants and 
auditors have announced the opening of an 
office in Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
management of Mr. R. W. Barton, formerly 
of their St. Louis office. 


DALLAS BANK WILL 
BIG HOTEL 


REMODEL 


Additions to and remodeling of the South- 
land Hotel building, Dallas, Tex., by the 
Security National Bank, will give Dallas 
the largest office building in the southwest. 
Herbert M. Greene, of the Herbert M. 
Greene Company, architects and structural 
engineers, has been authorized by the 
bank’s building committee to draw up plans 


and specifications for the proposed improve- 
ments. The cost of the completed structure 
will approximate $1,000,000. Work will be 
begun on the rear portion of the hotel 
building when the present hotel lease expires 
Jan. 1. 

The building committee contemplates the 
addition of four stories to the present hotel 
building, converting it into a modern office 
building, also the construction of a twelve- 
story building on the lot adjoining, making 
the total ground space occupied by the build- 
ing 100x200 feet. When completed it will 
be equal in floor space capacity to a twenty- 
six-story building 100 feet square, exceeding 
in this respect any building in the South- 
west. There will be elevator entrances on 
Main and Commerce Streets in the new 
twenty-five-foot building. 

Full details have not been worked out as 
to the exact arrangement and equipment 
of the banking quarters. The following 
are the members of the building committee 
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D. E. WAGGONER 
President, Security National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


of the bank in charge of the operations: 
D. E. Waggoner, president; S. J. McFar- 
land, vice-president; W. F. Skillman, vice- 
president; Edwin Hobby, vice-president and 
cashier; R. B. Stichter, vice-president; R. 
E. L. Saner, vice-president; W. T. Henry, 
vice-president, and W. A. Green. 


FORT WORTH BANKS SHOW TWO 
MILLION JUMP IN SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


For six months the Fort Worth family 
has been dropping stray pennies and nickels 
and dimes in the tin savings bank. And so 
industriously has the family saved that 
banks are now carrying two million dol- 
lars in savings that they did not carry six 
months ago. 

And as a reward for the industry of the 
family, one hundred thousand dollars was 
paid out in interest July 1. 

The savings departments of seven Fort 
Worth banks report totals that reach well 
above the five million dollar mark. Of this, 
it is estimated that only a little more than 
three millions were in the banks six months 
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ERWIN HOBBY 


Vice-President and Cashier, Security National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas 


ago, showing a gain of two million dollars 
in round numbers. Six of these banks paid 
the semi-annual interest of two per cent. 
July 1. 

The First National Bank, with savings 
deposits of $2,010,000 leads. Other banks 
and their totals in round numbers are: Texas 
State Bank, $1,250,000; National Bank of 
Commerce, $276,000; Fort Worth State Bank, 
$272,000; Fort Worth National Bank, 
$1,57) 99M. ~ Farmers & Mechanics Bank, 
$501,000; Continental Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, $260,008. 





Atlantic Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Castes 
Seraiee and Undivided 
Profi 
papeaile over 
Henry Schachte, Pres. 
J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
Dag Williman, Cashier 
Cc. Koster, Assistant Cashier. 


3,698,000 














Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
Eatin 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 





RICHMOND BANKER ENTERS 
TOBACCO BUSINESS 
R. L. Gordon, vice-president of the 
Planters National Bank of Richmond, has 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. Mr. Gordon 
will have charge of the Universal’s inter- 
national financial affairs. 
NEW PUBLICITY MANAGER FOR 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL OF 
MACON 


The Fourth National Bank of Macon, 
Ga., announces the appointment of C. O. 
Carpenter as the head of its departments 
of publicity and new business. 





Opelousas National Bank 
OPELOUSAS, LA. 
Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
its 106,300 
E. B. Dubuisson, " 
Cc. L. Dupre, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
\. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 
M. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No, 6920. Began business October 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 








Mr. Carpenter was formerly farm agent 
for the Bank of Jonesboro, Arkansas, and a 
member of the editorial staff of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. In addition to his regular 
duties as manager of the department of 
publicity and new business, he will give con- 
siderable attention to co-operating with the 
various agencies working for the develop- 
ment of the agriculture of Middle Georgia. 

NEW DALLAS BANK OPENS 

Joseph E. Cockrell is president of the 
new Dallas National Bank which is now 
open for business with a capital of $500,000 
and a surplus of $100,000. J. D. Gillespie, 
and O. C. Bruce are the vice-presidents; J. 
C. Tenison, cashier and John C. Jester and 
I.. G. Glidden, assistant cashiers. 





W. R. Rison Banking Co. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Capital 


A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive prompt attention 
and be remitted for on day of payment. 
Established 1866, 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


LTHOUGH the demand for money and 

credit still continues very large, as is 
indicated by the high total of rediscounts 
and notes in circulation in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s statement, the strain on in- 
dividual banking institutions in this district 
appears to be lessening somewhat. This 
slight improvement is due more to the initia- 
tive taken by the banks themselves than to 
any other single factor. Customers are be- 
ing informed when they make application 
for credit that no loans will be granted that 
are not absolutely necessary. The specula- 
tive and non-essential usage of credit is 
taboo. Applications are scanned closely 
and every discrimination exerted in the ex- 
tension of new lines of credit. The banks 
are doing everything possible to bring about 
deflation in an orderly manner and at the 
same time put their customers on a healthy 
basis. 

The 7 per cent. discount rate imposed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago in 
the forepart of the month, generally was ac- 
cepted by bankers and business men as no- 
tice that the reserve officials deemed it neces- 
sary that operations be restricted and the 
pyramiding of credits brought to a_ halt. 
Most every one in either a financial or com- 
mercial enterprise recognized that credit was 
over-extended and that there must of neces- 
sity be a day of reckoning some time, but 
only the wisest of them took steps to antici- 
pate this settlement date, preferring to run 
along on a large scale and handle all the 
business possible and load up on stocks as 
long as they could, which meant as long 
as the banks would permit it. Seven per 
cent or even 8 and 9 per cent. is not a high 
rate to pay for money at the present time 
as long as the volume of business continues, 
but if endless credit facilities were granted 
it would only be a matter of time until 
there would be a violent shake-up made 
necessary by economic and monetary law. 

The reserve bank officials have been loath 


to unsettle business by an imposition of any 
severe restriction, but the pace had been too 
swift to warrant protracted leniency and 
the establishment of 7 per cent. as the dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
became advisable. As was stated above this 
action, generally is accepted by business men 
as a warning and they have set about to 
curtail borrowing wherever possible. 

Probably the most favorable development 
in this direction has been the liquidation of 
inventories, particularly on the part of dry 
goods merchants who have been carrying a 
considerable volume of merchandise on 
credit. These extraordinarily large inven- 
tories now are being liquidated in a satis- 
factory manner and this is bound to have 
a beneficial influence later as business gener- 
ally will be in a more healthy condition. 

It is believed that recent price reductions 
which were widely heralded as the beginning 
of the long awaited recessionary movement 
were the outgrowth of requests by banks 
that inventories be liquidated and a desire 
on the part of the merchants themselves 
to arrive at a sound foundation. The con- 
sensus of opinion among merchants is that 
there can be no permanent lowering of 
prices under present conditions and this is 
borne out, in part at least, by prices so 
far given out on goods for delivery during 
the last half of this year and the fore part 
of 1921. The situation in this regard is 
probably best presented by the head of a 
large mercantile organization doing a na- 
tional business, but with headquarters in 
Chicago. In discussing the price situation 
this man, who is in close touch with a large 
number and varied lines of trade, summarizes 
his views as follows: 





Alexander Co. Nat. Bank 


100,000 
D. S. Lansden, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cashier. 
Frank Spencer, Assistant Cashier. 
Send us your Cairo items. Satisfaction 
‘rharanteed, 





























To Bankers 


HE Moline Plow Company’s 
fi) Dealers’ Contract is an ex- 











=} pression of our earnest con- 
viction that our own success depends 
on our constructive development of the 
two chief elements of community ser- 
vice—Retailer and Bank. 


We seek, therefore, to attract the 
most progressive merchant and the 
best bank in each community, by a 
contract with one, and a policy toward 
the other, which offer to both an unpre- 
cedented opportunity and a mutuality 
of interest and profit. 


We shall be glad to answer the 
inquiries of any bank or merchant. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 















































“Speaking broadly, commodity prices will 
not be lower before the spring of 1921, 
even if then. Not a few goods will be higher 
this fall than they are now. For more than 
six months every wholesaler has been con- 
tracting for his fall supplies at advanced 
costs. In many cases these goods could be 
replaced today, if at all, only at still higher 
prices. 

“In certain lines, notably silks, prices had 
become inflated beyond reason. Reduced 
quotations in such lines are not symptomatic 
of the market as a whole. 

“In order to think clearly one must dis- 
criminate between seasonable and _ staple 
merchandise. The cut-price sales now run- 
ning over the country are confined mainly 
to spring ready-to-wear and kindred goods. 
As in every year when the coming of warm 
weather is late, retailers began cutting 
prices in May to avoid carrying the goods 
over. 

“On staple merchandise there is only one 
legitimate reason why any retail merchant 
should sharply reduce his prices and that 
is the need of liquidation, even at a loss, 
in order to meet bank obligations. The store 
which, without such compelling reason, can 
now afford to make deep cuts in its prices 
on staple goods, by that very fact make pub- 
lic confession that it has been charging an 
illegitimate profit for its wares. 

“Commodity prices in general are arti- 
ficially high. They must come down. . The 
sooner they come down the better for every- 
one. But nothing is gained by ignoring the 
plain fact that wholesale prices (and retail 
prices) depend on the cost of production. 
Until that comes down, talk about a lower 
level of prices is vain. 

“The factors which will. make for lower 
prices are undoubtedly gaining in momen- 
tum. The factors which make for higher 
prices are losing in momentum. But the 
latter are still in the ascendant, and no one 
can say when the price-cutting factors will 
vecome dominant. 

“With higher prices for foodstuffs in sight 
for this fall, wages can not come down. 
There is an absolute shortage of the more 
important raw materials. The tie-up in rail 
and water shipping is depriving many mills 
of the materials they need to keep at work. 
It is a certainty that in most lines produc- 
tion still lags behind demand. 

“We are in intimate and first-hand touch 
with all markets and it is our best judg- 
ment that the general level of commodity 
prices will rise somewhat before it starts 
on the inevitable decline. 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$415,000,000 























Trusts and Savings. 





COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST Co.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 























“One sign of returning health is that in 
the last sixty days we note a greatly in- 
creased demand for the less expensive grades 
of merchandise—dependable quality goods at 
moderate prices—and a relative falling off 
in the demand for the higher-priced, ‘fancy’ 
grades which have been in such feverish de- 
mand for several seasons. We gather from 
this, and from what many customers have 
told us, that the mind of the buying public 
is changing. The average person seems to 
‘2 returning to the habit of seeking a good 
article at a fair price rather than accepting 
the more expensive thing without question. 

“There is no doubt that one fruitful cause 
of high prices has been this very preference 
of the public for merchandise whose cost 
lay largely in trim and finish rather than 
in those qualities which make for service 
and good taste. As always, supply has fol- 
lowed demand. Makers and retailers have 
concentrated on the ‘fancy’ ends of their 
respective lines at the expense of the more 
moderate-priced goods which are normally 
in greatest demand. 
grades of merchandise have been very much 
more marked than on the medium-priced 
grades, on which competition is always 
keen. 


Advances in ‘fancy’* 


“In many retail stores the public has not 
been given a fair chance to buy moderate- 
priced merchandise. Either such goods have 
not been stocked or they have been kept in 
the background. This has served to give 
the public the idea that all goods have ad- 
vanced equally, which is not the case. 

“We think the policy of denying people 
the chance to buy medium-priced goods has 
been short-sighted. It certainly is wrong 
now when the public is again asking the 
price before it makes the purchase. 

“We are advising our customers to bring 
to the show places in their stores the 
moderate-priced goods which they have in 
stock and to make such goods prominent 
in their advertising and show windows as 
they have not been made prominent in sev- 
eral years. We know that even in this day 
of high-priced merchandise it is possible for 
the trade to buy goods of dependable qual- 
ity at moderate prices, for the very good 
reason that now, as always, we specialize 
in just such merchandise. 

“So long as everyone who wants to work 
has a job at good wages, retail trade cannot 
be but good. We advise our customers to 
keep their heads. If overstocked on season- 


able goods of “fancy” grades they will do 


























Credit | 


Inquiries 


Our location and facilities enable us to keep in 
close touch with the credit standing of Eastern and 
Middle Western corporations and individuals. 
invite your inquiry regarding Credit Service ren- 
dered our correspondents. 


The NATIONAL (ITY RANK 
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F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 
































well, as always, to liquidate—at a loss if 
necessary. 

“In staple merchandise, we distinctly 
recommend that prices be figured on the 
basis of actual value without respect to 
what individual overstocked or hysterical 
competitors may do.” 

Considered from a broad aspect the situa- 
tion in the middle west is fairly good. Busi- 
ness continues to run at a fairly large 
volume, except in a few lines, and much of 
the uncertainty that has prevailed during 
the last few months is passing, and some 
degree of confidence as to the future is re- 
turning. Here and there some unsettlement 
still is in evidence but nothing of a serious 
nature is likely to develop from any of these, 
in the near future at least. 

Cattle and wool interests are troubled with 
some grave problems but these too are now 
working out satisfactorily. The cattle men’s 
problems are the outgrowth of last sum- 
mer’s drought and a rather severe winter 
and spring, when cattle were fed with high- 
priced corn and the feeder had to suffer 
a severe loss in feeding operations. As the 
Chicago region is strictly a feeding territory, 
where most of the farmers purchase cattle 
for fattening and future sale, this meant a 


8 


rather mean blow in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The farmer’s credit was pretty 
badly shot as a result of heavy losses sus- 
tained in winter operations and the banks 
were forced to shut down on them at a time 
when the beef market was depressed and 
forced them to sell, incurring the large de- 
preciation. 

Three unusual factors combined against 
the wool people, these being the unparallel- 
ed dry spell of 1919, the doubling or 
trebling of the cost of wintering the flocks, 
and the unexpected collapse of the wool 
market at the moment of the gathering of 
the 1920 clip. The latter development car- 
ried prices far below the minimum necessary 
to liquidate existing sheep loans and cutting 
off further credits. As this article is being 
written this situation is in the hands of the 
banking interests who will, it can be con- 
fidently stated, devise a method of financing 
the industry until the wool market is 
stabilized and the usual financing facilities 
are opened. 

The railroad and coal situations are prob- 
ably the gravest problems on the horizon, 
either one of which might develop seriously 
later in the year, unless they are handled 
cautiously and wisely, The railroads are 
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, Faster— 
e Lightning 


What impression would your bank make if you were to return 
to the old methods of the time when adding machines, typewriters, etc., 
were not in universal use? Hard as it was then to demonstrate the 
labor and time-saving efhiciency of such modern equipment, it now would 
be well-nigh impossible for you to dispense with it, even temporarily. 


Labor and time saving is money saving. Handling 
coin—change making—is one of your teller’s important 
duties. Why have him use valuable time to do the work a machine will do for him? 





You use an adding machine to figure accur- 
bey 5 pool ately and quickly. You SHOULD use a Light- wena! 
| ning to make change accurately and quickly. 














The Lightning Coin Changer Co. 343° Wee Lake Street 




















short of equipment and constantly tied up 
by recurring strikes, and their service is way 
below normal. The sole hope in this direc- 
tion is the granting of substantial increases 
in rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, pending which the carriers and gen- 
eral business alike must worry along hoping 
for the best. 

As regards fuel, however, there must be 
some definite action taken soon. Although 
the railroads, as shown by car loading 
statistics, are moving more coal than they 
did last year, stocks in industrial plants are 
depleted and many plants are running 9n a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There have even been 
some instances of shut-downs owing to lack 
of fuel with which to operate factories. 
Spirited bidding by industrial organizations 
has forced the price of coal to almost pro- 
hibitive levels, and in consequence the re- 
tailer who is responsible for the household- 
er’s supply is unable to obtain coal in quan- 
tity, and it now appears that the public 
will suffer this winter, unless relief is af- 
forded soon, to say nothing of the effect on 
industry generally. The railroads, howeve*, 
are exerting every effort to relieve the situa- 
tion, and perhaps they will achieve maximum 
results before the fall, which is absolute'y 
necessary if business is to escape depression. 
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MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Michigan Bankers Association con- 
cluded its thirty-fourth annual convention 
by electing John W. Staley, president of 
the Peoples State Bank, Detroit, as presi- 
dent of the organization to succeed G. J. 
Diekema, of Holland. It recommended De- 
troit as its choice for the 1921 convention. 

Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, E. S. Bice, Marquette; second 
vice-president, H. H. Sangor, Detroit; 
treasurer, B. P. Sherwood, Grand Haven; 
members of the executive council, H. L. 
Baer, Hancock; H. A. Morrie, Muskegon 
Heights; T. C. Yates, Negaunee; E. J. Fos- 
ter, Grass Lake; M. S. Resch, Benton Har- 
bor; J. M. Rankin, Bad Axe. 

Gus Hill, of Port Huron, was elected by 
members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as a member of the executive council. 
The council named G. J. Diekema, of Hol- 
land, as a vice-president for Michigan. 

The various sectional meetings of the 
American Bankers Association elected vice- 
presidents for Michigan as follows: Charles 
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in the 
Northwest 


BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section — 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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H. Adams, Detroit; Charles H. Ayres, De- 
troit; Paul J. Ulrick, Mt. Clemens; E. N. 
Smith, Adrian. 

In its resolutions, the association “ap- 
proved of all proper regulation of any pri- 
vate business which affects in any way pub- 
lic welfare. But private property and the 
rights of private contract must be kept 
secure and inviolate.” It contended that 
nationalization of the railroads, legislative 
control of prices in times of peace, govern- 
ment management of private business are 
opposed to our institutions and we condemn 
them. 

The bankers, through their resolutions, 
also expressed a desire to codperate with 
any movement tending to improve the busi- 
ness conditions which surround any Michi- 
gan industry and expressed an interest in 
the efforts to establish the Michigan Farm 
Bureau. 


GEORGE K. REED JOINS STAFF OF 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, INC. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., of New York 
City and Chicago, announces that George K. 
Reed, who has been for a number of years 





GEORGE K. REED 
Manager Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., Chicago, III. 


manager of the Rand McNally Bankers Di- 
rectory (Blue Book), has joined the Wilson 
organization and will take charge of the 
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Bank Manager Wanted 


Good live man who can qualify for 
Branch Manager in large Detroit 
Bank. Good salary. Address X, 
Bankers Magazine, New York. 














Chicago office and territory in the middle 
west. 

Mr. Reed’s first banking experience was 
with the bank of T. Mellon and Sons, now 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
He left the Mellon Bank to become assist- 
ant secretary of the Colonial Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, and at the time of the merger 
of the Colonial Trust Company, the Colum- 
bia National Bank, and the Germania Savy- 
ings Bank, now the Citizens Savings Bank, 
Mr. Reed was made advertising manager 
of the allied institutions, in which position 
he remained until he accepted an offer from 
Rand McNally to handle their Blue Book. 

About ten years ago Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Wilson, president of the company, were con- 
nected with banking institutions in Pitts- 
burgh, whose buildings almost adjoined. 
Together they organized the Bankers Ad 
Association of Pittsburgh, which is now 
known as the Bankers Club. Both of them 
are graduates of Princeton University, hav- 
ing attended that institution at the same 
time. 

Mr. Reed comes to Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., with a large acquaintance among the 
bankers of the United States and with broad 
training in financial advertising, in which 
the company specializes. 


NEW PRESIDENT MISSOURI 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Raymond F. McNally, vice-president and 
cashier of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, was recently elected president 
of the Missouri Bankers Association. In ad- 
dition to the presidency of the Missouri 
Bankers Association, Mr. McNally is presi- 
dent of the clearing house section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. McNally was born and reared in Chil- 
licothe, Mo., receiving his primary educa- 
tion in that city. At the age of thirteen he 
entered the Christian Brothers College in 
St. Louis, and was graduated in 1898 with 
the A. B. degree. Mr. McNally’s father 
was the organizer and first president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Chillicothe, now 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 
to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
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one of the largest banks in the northern part 
of Missouri. After his death, which oc- 
curred shortly after Raymond left college, 
the latter was elected cashier of the bank and 
held this position for fourteen years. In 
January, 1916, he left Chillicothe to become 
vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, which position he resigned 
in February, 1918, to become vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis. Shortly afterward he assumed also 
the title and duties of cashier. 

Mr. McNally has always been more than 
merely a “desk banker.” His activities are 
broad along educational, religious, and civic 
lines. He conducts a class in practical 
banking in the School of Commerce and 
Finance at St. Louis University, and is a 
warm friend and supporter of the American 
Institute of Banking. For two years he 
served as State Deputy for the Knights of 
Columbus. 

It was but recently Mr. McNally cele- 
brated his fortieth birthday. Notwithstand- 
ing the high banking position already at- 
tained, he is still a young man in physique 
and forward-looking mentality. 


























R. F. McNALLY 
President of the Missouri Bankers Association 
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MICHIGAN BANKS THRIVING 


Five hundred and_ twenty-three state 
banks, two industrial banks and ten trust 
companies doing business in the State of 
Michigan have reported as of May 4, 1920, 
and their showing is most gratifying. 

A feature of “Bulletin No. 56” issued by 
Frank W. Merrick, the state banking com- 
missioner, is the lengthy list of bankers 
exhibiting no overdrafts the day of the call. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


Through the generosity of Benjamin 
Gratz, a director of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, the first anniversary of the 
institution (evolved from a consolidation of 
the St. Louis Union Bank, the Third National 
Bank, and the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank) was fittingly celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day on a country estate dedicated 
to the use of the First National Bank Club. 

Mr. Gratz has placed a beautiful four- 
teen-room house, located on a farm of 120 
acres overlooking the Meramec River at 
Glencoe, Mo., entirely at the club’s dis- 
posal, and it was here that the families and 
friends of the First National’s employees 
gathered for a royal good time on July 4. 


SOME NEWS ITEMS FROM THE 
COMMERCE BANKS OF KANSAS 
CITY 


At the June board meeting of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, W. A. Pickering, 
vice-president of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Company, was elected a director. He 
is also on the board of the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

Townley Colbertson, vice-presidert of the 
Commerce Trust Company is the newly- 
elected treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, Mo. 

R. C. Mernefee, a vice-president of the 
Commerce Trust Company, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Cowgill as a member of 
the hospital and health board of Kansas 
City. 

The Commerce Trust Company has _ be- 
come the exclusive agent in Kansas City 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York for making first mort- 
gage loans under a plan to relieve housing 
conditions. In many respects the plan is 
unique. They give preference to small loans 
and will consider none over $6,000. Loans 
are made only on new property or that not 
over one year old. They will lend fifty per 
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cent. of the cost of the building plus half 
the value of the land. Fifteen years is the 
time and the borrower is required to pay 
only five per cent. of the principal each six 
months, although he is given the privilege 
of paying any multiple thereof or after 
three years he may pay the whole loan. 
The interest rate is six and one-half per 
cent. without commission. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO PAYS 
DIVIDEND AND INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Directors of the State Bank of Chicago 
have voted a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent. on the new capitalization of the bank, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 30. On June 15 the capital was in- 
creased to $2,500,000. 


FRANK H. GAY 


Frank H. Gay, for several years assistant 
secretary of the Detroit Trust Company, has 
recently become associated with the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, as 
assistant trust officer of its trust department. 


RAILROAD BANK CHARTERED 


A charter for the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Co-operative National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The bank is 
capitalized at $1,000,000. Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief of the brotherhood, made the 
application for the charter. 


PREDICTS CONTINUED HIGH 
PRICES FOR MEATS AND 
LOWERED INCOMES 


Gates A. Ryther, vice-president of the 
Drovers National Bank of Chicago, says: 
“In my opinion the prices of beef will re- 
main high for some time to come owing to 
the present shortage of cattle and the con- 
tinued high price of corn. A great many 
farmers have recently sold-their cattle after 
feeding them six months or more, and find 
the result to be a loss of $20 to $75 a head. 
It usually takes the farmer, that is the man 
who feeds from one to three loads, some 
little time to forget his experience and as 
a result he will not again enter the feeding 
field for a year or two. This of course will 
tend greatly to make higher prices. 

“The corn crop will be less than last year 
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Directors with Broad Business Experience 


N.A.McMILLAN WALKER HILL 


EUGENE H. ANGERT, Attorney at Law 

W. C. ARTHURS, Mt.Vernon Car Mfg.Co, 

JAMES F. BALLARD, Manufacturer 
Proprietary Medicines 

JOSEPH D. BASCOM, Broderick & Bas- 


com Rope Co. 
JOHN I. BEGGS, St. Louis Car Co. 
WILLIAM K. BIXBY 
ROBERT 8. BROOKINGS, 
University 
GEO.WARREN BROWN, Brown Shoe Co. 
AUGUST A. BUSCH, Anheuser-Busch 
L. RAY CARTER, Carter Commission Co, 
EPHRON CATLIN 
B. B, CULVER, Wrought Iron Range Co, 
W. H. DANFORTH, Ralston Purina Co. 
JOHN T. DAVIS 
F. B. EISEMAN, Rice-Stix Dry Gouds Co. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, American Mrg. Co. 
PHILIP B. FOUKE, International Fur 
Exchange 
JOHN FOWLER 
S. H. FULLERTON, Chicago Lumber & 


Coal Co. 
WARREN GODDARD, Wholesale Grocery 
BENJ. GRATZ, Warren, Jones & Gratz. 
JOHN L. GREEN, Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co. 
NORRIS B. GREGG, National Lead Co. 
E. W. GROVE, Paris Medicine Co. 


Capital & Surplus $15,000,000 


Wyse uacnangeansernyate 


Washington 


HONUCLUNNTE ECO NaN NNEC 


THOS, H. WEST 


F. 0. WATTS, President 


JACKSON JOHNSON, Internat’! Shoe Co. 
ROBERT McK. JONES, Dry Geods Com- 


mission 

JOHN B. KENNARD, J. Kennard & Sons 
Carpet 5 

H. H. LANGENBERG, Langenberg Brus. 
Grain Co. 

W. A, LAYMAN, Wagner Electric Mfg.Co. 

J. Y. LOCKWOOD, Southern Coal, Coke 
& Mining Co. 

E. K. LUDINGTON, Chase Bag Co. 

EDW. MALLINCKRODT, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Co. 

E. D. NIMS, Southwestern Bell Telepbone 
System 

H.L.PARKER, Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 

JOHN F. SHEPLEY, St. Louis Union 
Trust Co. 

MOSES SHOENBERG, May Department 
Stores Co., Sydney M. Shoenberg Securi- 


ties Co. 
A. J. SIEGEL, Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
G. W. SIMMONS, Simmons Hardware Co. 
W. D. SIMMONS, Simmons Hardware (Co. 
M, E. SINGLETON, Missouri State Life 
Insurance . 
JAMES B. SMITH 
J. CLARK STREETT, J. D. Streett & Co. 
M. B. WALLACE, Cupples Company, 
Union Bag & Paper Co 


Total Resources $170,000,000 
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owing to the difficulty of farmers obtaining 
labor and the decrease in acreage planted. 

“It is a source of wonder that more single 
or married men do not desert the cities 
where they make a bare living and take a 
position offered by farmers at good wages 
and practically no expense. There is every 
inducement for the married man to locate on 
the farm where rent, garden, cow, pigs, 
chickens, etc., are allowed in addition to 
wages. These same people who are now 
enjoying the temporary high salaries in the 
city will be paying high prices for their 
meat in the future and will perhaps expe- 
rience a reduction in income.” 


WILSON, OF WILSON & CO., OBTAINS 
CONTROL OF A CHICAGO BANK 


By the purchase from P. J. Harmon of 
1,200 of the 2,000 shares of capital stock of 
the Stockmen’s Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., packers, and his associates 
have obtained control of that bank. Mr. 


Harmon has retired as president and is suc- 
ceeded by E. J. A. Gold, who has been 
cashier for several years. Wellington 
Leavitt, Jr., becomes cashier. The negotia- 
tions for Mr. Wilson were conducted by 
Thomas F. Chamberlain, vice-president of 
the Depositors’ State Bank who will be- 
come one of three additional directors of the 
Stockmen’s institution representing the new 
interests. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO IN- 
CREASES CAPITAL FROM 
$10,000,000 TO $12,500,000 


The stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Chicago have ratified the directors’ 
proposal to increase the capital stock from 
$10,000,000 to $12,500,000, the additional 
stock to be sold to stockholders at $100 a 
share. The proposal to issue $1,250,000 ad- 
ditional stock of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, all of whose stock is held in trust 
for stockholders of the national bank, also 
has been ratified, and such additional stock 
will be declared as a stock dividend. 
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“The Elements of Foreign Exchange” 
A FOREIGN EXCHANGE PRIMER 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


is the simple explanation of exchange and the exchange mar- 
ket you have long been looking for. It is a practical treat- 
ment of the subject for the Banker, the Business Man and 
the Student. 

Mr. Escher is one of the best known writers on finan- 
cial subjects, combining a thorough, practical training in 
foreign exchange with long experience in lecturing on the 
subject at New York University. He has written his 
book so as to make it of great value both to the practical 
business man and the student. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be 
read from its movements and how merchants and bankers 
take advantage of them, the effect that these movements 
exert on the other markets—these and like questions are 
taken up in the first part of the book. The second part 
describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and 
the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on ar- 
bitrage, international] trading in securities, the financing of 
exports and imports, gold shipments, and other important 
phases of the subject. 


ORDER FORM 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
2583 Broadway, New York. 


Please find enclosed $1.60, for which send me 
prepaid, one copy of “Elements of Foreign Exchange,” by 
Franklin Escher. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 
By Samvet Sostanp 


RATIFYING improvement in the condi- 
tion of crops and pastures is not over- 
shadowing entirely the restraining influence 
of tight money and shortage of cars in the 
business of the Western states. The harvest 
of wheat in the winter wheat states, which 
has extended into Nebraska, together with 
the progress of other crops, is imparting a 
more cheerful feeling, but credit and trans- 
portation handicaps are too great to permit 
the development of general buoyancy. 
With banks heavily loaned up on the whole 
and with marketing of new crops already 
garnered impeded by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit and cars, business cannot move 
forward with any momentum. This is the 
situation in the Western States. Wool fur- 
nishes an interesting example of the discour- 
agement prevailing in many districts even 
with good crops. The Western States, 
notably Wyoming, Montana and New Mex- 
ico, are seriously affected by the depression 
prevailing in the trade in wool. Having 
sheared millions of pounds of the fleece, the 
Western States ought to be enjoying a flow 
of money representing the proceeds of the 
Sale of the clip. Loans made by flockmas- 
ters in the past year should now be in the 
process of liquidation from the sale of wool, 
the production of which in Wyoming alone 
last year amounted to 34,026,000 pounds. 
But it is difficult to sell wool at almost 
any price, growers have been meeting with 
hankers to obtain assistance in holding the 
fleece for a better market and there is in 
consequence no flow of new crop wool money 
of any volume into this territory. The West 
is becoming reconciled to a lower mavixet 
for wool, but it does not want to sell iis 
clip at less than half the prices which pre- 
iiled a year ago. In the meanwhile, busi- 
ness over the immense areas interested in 
sheep and wool is almost at a standstill. 
Of course, the market for wool is mor« 
seriously depressed than the trade in any 
other commodity, but the Western States 
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are experiencing difficulty in realizing with 
normal promptness on other crops. Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma are crying for cers 
to move old and new wheat. The state of 
Kansas is entering the new wheat crop year 
with 25,000,000 bushels of the 1919 harvest 
still awaiting sale, the largest carry-over in 
history. Large supplies of hay and sorghum 
grains of the 1919 harvest are also unsold, 
and the movement of the first cuttings of 
alfalfa is being held in check by the lack 
of cars. The unsold 1919 harvests and the 
heavy yields already garnered or in prospect 
for this season mean much new wealth and 
will strengthen the purchasing power of pro- 
ducers. So long as the sale of the crops is 
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55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
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slow, however, and so long as banks cannot 
extend new credit on a liberal scale, the 
Western States will find it necessary to lim- 
it trade. If railroads provide more cars, 
business will improve to that degree. 

It is obvious that, in the event railroads 
enable the Western States to their 
crops to markets in large volume, wnich 
does not appear highly probable just now, 
bankers will continue to counsel caution in 
the use of credit. Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma bankers in particular are eager to 
enlarge their reserves: and to avoid a repe- 
tition of the strain which they have been 
experiencing for some months. The attitude 
of bankers in the northern portion of the 
West is practically the same. 

In the winter wheat states, campaigns to 
insure the safe storing and stacking of 
wheat on farms are being pushed by bank- 
ers, millers, dealers and state and federal 
agricultural workers. It is felt that farm- 
ers will be unable to dispose of their grain 
as rapidly as usual, hence the efforts to re- 
duce damage and deterioration to a mini- 
mum, 

Almost ideal weather has prevailed for the 
harvest of winter wheat. The yield in Kan- 
sas probably will exceed 115,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. The first sales of the new grain 
in Texas and Oklahoma have revealed a 
high quality. The berries have been filling 
out well in Kansas. New oats are moving, 
but the yield is not heavy. In the Dakotas 
and Montana spring wheat is making excel- 
lent progress. The acreage is smaller than 
last year. A year ago Montana and Wyoming 
were suffering from drought; today these 
states are amply supplied with moisture. 
Corn in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
needs more rain, but dry weather is prefer- 
red for the present in order to enable farm- 
ers to put their wheat away safely. Corn 
has made a fine start in the Northwest. 
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Colorado has an abundance of water in ir- 
rigation ditches. Cotton is improving in 
Oklahoma, which reports a higher condition 
for that crop than any other state. 

Pasture conditions are uniformly good. 
This is of great importance throughout this 
territory. It means that cattle and sheep 
will carry more meat when marketed. Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma are shipping grass-fat 
cattle to markets a month earlier than last 
year as a result of the abundance of pas- 
turage. Cattle and sheep in Montana and 
Wyoming will be rather late, however, ow- 
ing to the drought of last year and the 
severe winter and spring of recent months. 
The Northwest lamb crop is lighter than last 
year, but production in New Mexico and 
neighboring states shows an increase. 

So far as markets are concerned, the 
brightest condition prevails in wheat. There 
is confidence in a huge European demand for 
the bread grain, and while prices eased off 
moderately the past month, the market was 
never before so high at this season. Bank- 
ers are urging the early restoration of wheat 
future transactions to provide hedging fa- 
cilities to increase the safety of wheat loans. 
Bids of $2.60 a bushel for No. 1 hard or red 
winter wheat are being sent from Kansas 
City for shipment any time within the next 
sixty days. Exporters are paying a higher 
figure, and some dealers hold contracts with 
foreign buyers for the delivery of new wheat 
up to the close of September at prices av- 
eraging more than $3 a bushel. Predictions 
are heard that the bread grain will advance 
to $4 a bushel before the end of the crop 
year which opens with July. The first car 
of new oats sold at Kansas City at $1.12 a 
bushel, the highest price in history. Corn 
is abnormally high, owing to the shortage of 
Hay prices are exceptionally high for 
this season. 

In live stock markets prices are moving 


cars. 
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Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 








irregularly. Sheep and lambs are $1 to $4 
lower than a year ago, owing in part to the 
depression in wool. Farm sheep raisers have 
been liquidating holdings because of dis- 
couragement over the outlet for wool. Grass 
cattle display an easy tone, despite the fact 
that corn-fed offerings, which are scarce, are 
about $4 higher than a month ago. Cattle 
hides are weak. Hogs are tending upward, 
with increased export business reported. 
Recent advances in foreign exchange rates 
have helped the export trade in provisions. 
Horses and mules are weak. Prices of cat- 
tle and sheep depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the ability of banks to finance pur- 
chasing for feeding the coming fall and win- 
ter. The credit situation promises to force 
some liquidation of this stock by rangemen, 
especially in the Northwest, where the losses 
of the past year have created rather an un- 
healthy condition in live stock financing. 
Industrial and mercantile enterprises are 
experiencing spotted conditions. Retail 
trade is less active, but the laboring classes 
are still free spenders. The lumber busi- 
ness is dull, with sharp declines in prices. 
New building operations are slowing up 


everywhere. Unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing in the copper mining districts. The 
movement of coal from mines is seriously 
restricted by the lack of cars. Automobile 
dealers are experiencing a serious contrac- 
tion in sales. The oil industry has enjoyed 
some improvement the past month through 
advances in prices of gasoline and other re- 
fined products. Crude oil held steady, with 
production showing a further increase. The 
income from oil in the Western States was 
never so great as at present. Oklahoma has 
advanced to first rank in production of oil. 
Flour mills have not made the usual volume 
of contracts for new crop flour, owing to 
uncertainty over prices. 

Demands for funds to finance the winter 
wheat harvest, which entails the use of hands 
receiving $6 to $7 a day, and the added 
strain resulting from the depression in wool 
have prevented improvement in the position 
of banks. By discouraging buying of new 
crops from producers for the purpose of 
making accumulations at terminals, the new 
crop financing requirements will be reduced 
sharply by bankers. 
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and complete service here. 
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Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00 


Scandinavian American Bank 


Pacife Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma. 
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OLIVER W. BELDEN 


Effective June 4, 1920, Oliver W. Belden 
was elected president of the Bank of Fergus 
County, Lewistown, Montana, succeeding 
James E. Woodward. Mr. Woodward is re- 
tained on the board of directors. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST CO. OF 
DENVER HAS NEW VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


The trustees of the Central Union Trust 
Company of Denver have elected Theodore 
Gardner Smith a vice-president of that 
company, thereby filling the vacancy in the 
senior vice-presidency which has _ existed 
since George W. Davison succeeded the late 
James N. Wallace as president. 

In order to accept the new position Mr. 
Smith has resigned his position as president 
of the International Trust Company of Den- 


ver. He has been identified with the bank- 


ing business in the West for the last thirty 
years. During the years 1915 and 1916, Mr. 
Smith was president of the Colorado Bank- 
ers Association, and he is at present an 
active member of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


The Daly Bank & Trust Company of 
Butte, Mont., will henceforth be known as 
the Metals Bank and Trust Company. 

The capital will be increased and the offi- 
cers will be C. J. Kelly, chairman of the 
board; J. E. Woodward, president, and John 
D. Ryan, vice-president. 

Mr. Woodward, the new president, has 
been president of the Fergus Bank of Lewis- 
town for the last four years. He was for- 
merly a resident of Butte and has been in 
Montana for the last fifteen years. Mr. 
Woodward has resigned his office with the 
Lewistown Bank. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. Donnetian 


HROUGHOUT the Paciffe Coast states 

conditions are fairly satisfactory from 
most points of view. The most important 
feature of wholesale trade is the gradual 
clearing up of the transportation situation 
and less difficulty is being experienced in 
getting goods. Business is active and col- 
lections excellent. 

Bankers in the Northwest are preparing 
to finance a wheat crop of more than eighty 
million bushels. In California field crops are 
spotted, and in some sections will not even 
be harvested. Winter wheat was about 
sixty-five per cent. of normal the first of 
the month. Fruit crops have also suffered 
from unfavorable weather conditions. 
Greater acreage is being planted to rice this 
year in spite of the fact that difficulty is 
expected in securing a sufficient quantity of 
water for irrigation. The supply of water 
in the ranges is lower than for several years 
and power companies are urging conserva- 
tion of water. 

The crop situation in Montana, which has 
suffered considerably from drouth during 
the past two years, is more promising this 
year. Coast lumber business is active and 
profitable; prices, however, have showed 
some decline. 

Growers are somewhat concerned about 
the scarcity and cost of labor and the short- 
age of cars. Concerning transportation fa- 
cilities, the Southern Pacific Company says 
that “though a car shortage is inevitable and 
property will not be handled perhaps as 
promptly as desired, practically all the per- 
ishable and seasonable goods will be got 
through, and the non-seasonal cared for in 
due course.” 

During the past few weeks there has been 
some decline in the real estate market. The 
demand for houses is also not so insistent, 
which may be ascribed to some extent, how- 
ever, to summer vacations which are taking 
many people out of the cities. 


BANK OF ITALY SHOWS INCREASED 
RESOURCES 


The Bank of Italy of San Francisco, Cal., 
in its statement of conditions as at close of 
business June 29, 1920, shows an increase in 
total resources of over thirty-six millions in 
the year from June, 1919, te June, 1920. 
The increase in the half year from Decem- 
ber, 1919, to June, 1920, was in round fig- 
ures six millions of dollars. The total figure 
on June 29 was $143,838,457.52, and the total 
number of depositors was 205,149. On the 
same date the total resources of the various 
affiliated banks of the Bank of Italy, the 
stock of which is owned and controlled by 
the Auxiliary Corporation, amounted to 
$37,032,441.18, which gave the Bank of Italy 
with its affiliations total resources of over 
$180,000,000. Deposits on the same date 
amounted to $129,599,593.18. 


INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles have voted 
an increase of stock amounting to $250,000. 
The Union Bank and Trust Company is now 
capitalized for $1,000,000. 


SEATTLE BANKS GROWING 
RAPIDLY 


According to a statement prepared by 
John E. Price & Co., dealers in municipal 
and corporation bonds in Seattle, the banks 
and trust companies in that city have gained 
net deposits of $2,485,717 since March 1, 
1920. 
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Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The Banking Law Journal 


DIGEST 


(Second Edition) 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919—thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. ll decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, alphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with “* Acceptances ’’ and ending with ‘‘ Warehouse Receipts ”’ 


If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


QE” This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison’s Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


‘HE GROWING interest of Canadian 

banks in foreign fields has again been 
indicated by the announcement that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the opening 
of a branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
55 Old Broad street, London. This makes 
the second Canadian bank to open in the 
great international banking centre since the 
end of the war, and there are now seven 
of the country’s big chartered institutions 
directly represented in and about the great 
Threadneedle Street—the Bank of Montreal, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, the Royal 
Bank of Canada, the Union Bank of Can- 
ada, the Dominion Bank and the Merchants 
Bank of Canada besides the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

The missionary work being done by these 
banks in international fields has largely to 
do with the expansion of Canadian trade. 
The new association of the Bank of Montreal 
with the Colonial Bank, owned and con- 
trolled by Barclay’s Bank, London, and the 
opening of the Havana branch of the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, have been other 
events of the current year indicating the 
trend of development of Canada’s banks in 
opening up or developing foreign markets. 

The policy of the Bank of Montreal, as 
indicated by association with the Colonial 
Bank, has been to get a connection in the 
West Indies, without establishing branches 
far afield. On the other hand the Royal 
Bank and the Bank of Nova Scotia are very 
active in the West Indies and Central and 
South America. The argument that these 
activities would result in taking capital out 
of Canada has been met by E. L. Pease, 
general manager of the Royal Bank, who 
points out that deposits at these foreign 
points are in excess of commercial loans. 

This contention with regard to foreign 
expansion is emphatically borne out by the 
last bank statement which shows that during 
the month of May foreign deposits increased 
by $17,860,000, while commercial loans 


abroad were actually reduced by over 
$1,000,000. As compared with a year ago 
foreign deposits have increased by $123,500,- 
000 while the loans have only increased by 
$56,500,000. In fact, the total foreign de- 
posits of $345,000,000, as compared with 
loans of $185,000,000, would indicate that the 
foreign branches have made available to the 
Canadian borrower over $160,000,000. 


7 * * * * 


The tendency on the part of the Canadian 
banks to curtail commercial credits, particu- 
larly for speculative purposes, is indicated 
in the fact that during May there was a 
contraction of over $1,800,000 in current 
loans but when it is pointed out that the 
advances to trade and industry were still 
over $277,000,000 greater than a year before 
and that during May of 1919 there was a 
contraction of over $36,000,000 it seems 
clearly established that the statements by 
the banks that agriculture would be well 
cared for and legitimate trade and industry 
would not suffer have been well substan- 
tiated. 

But perhaps still more significant in re- 
gard to Canada’s banking position is the 
fact that there was a contraction of ap- 
proaching $3,000,000 in gross assets and of 
nearly $8,000,000 in gross liabilities during 
the month. These amounts are not large 
but when it is stated that the totals in both 
cases are approximating $500,000,000 larger 
than a year ago the significance of the new 
trend is evident. The change has been 
brought about largely by the reduction of 
liabilities to the Dominion Government by 
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nearly $45,000,000 in the month, this repre- 
senting the cancellation of advances under 
the war measures act. This account, total- 
ling $216,000,000 at the end of May, was still 
$102,000,000 larger than a year before, but 
the material reduction made in one month 
must be regarded as encouraging and was 
no doubt enabled through the curtailing of 
current loans and an increase of $12,500,000 
in deposits in Canada in addition to the in- 
crease of $17,860,000 in foreign deposits. It 
is also significant that balances in banks of 


the United Kingdom were reduced by 
$5,788,000, loans on public securities by 


$9,638,000, loans on railway securities by 
$2,789,000, and Canadian call loans’ by 
$6,530,000, in addition to lesser reductions in 
provincial loans and commercial credits 
abroad. Call loans abroad were, however, 
increased by $7,734,000 and were $56,787,000 
larger than a year before. 


To the writer the general manager of 
one of the big Canadian banks expressed 
the opinion that the banks are opening alto- 
gether too many new branches. He is in- 
clined to the view that competition is being 
overdone and that it is largely responsible 
for the fact that it is unnecessarily difficult 
to get efficient staff organization. Support- 
ing this theory is the fact that over 900 
new vranches were opened through Canada 
during 1919 and the total can be made 1,000 
from the signing of the armistice to the be- 
ginning of the present year. Five months of 
the current year show an additional 243 
offices opened and only 17 closed and the 
fact that there were 49 of these opened in 
May, up to the average of the five months, 
would indicate that there is no weakening 
in the competitive race for business. 

From time to time the argument has been 
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used that bank consolidations in Canada 
have tended to restrict service to the pub- 
lic but this has little weight in the face 
of such actual figures. 


An agitation in the Canadian Senate to 
advance the rate of interest on deposits in 
government savings banks to four per cent. 
has not been very seriously considered in 
banking circles, although it is recognized 
that such a step would probably force simi- 
lar action by the banks. Politicians who 
have raised the point emphasize that while 
depositors only receive three per cent. on 
their deposits the government pays five per 
cent. and more on its bond borrowings. In 
reply to the Senate it was pointed out that 
in France and England no interest is paid 
on deposits and in the United States the 
rate is not as high as that prevailing in 
Canada. 

What is of more practical importance, 
however, is the argument of the bankers that 
an advance in the rate would undoubtedly 
be followed by increased charges for bank- 
ing service on loans and discounts. This, it 
is argued, is a factor in the cost of doing 
business and would be just another spoke to 
strengthen the wheel of advancing prices. 
The great bulk of the people would un- 
doubtedly suffer more in the long run by in- 
direct effects than they would benefit from 
the higher interest income. 

An advance in interest rates is of course 
not an impossibility, but it is more likely to 
come about as a financial development rather 
than by act of parliament. If investment 
possibilities become such that bank deposits 
are drawn upon heavily then the banks 
might be forced to consider a higher rate 
to secure desired capital. For the present, 
however, there is little indication of this. 
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The experiment of the government of 
Manitoba in accepting deposits as a means 
of securing funds for agricultural loans and 
the application for a charter for the Bank 
of Alberta has been followed by the issuing 
of a charter to the Great West Bank which 
is backed by a number of prominent business 
men of Saskatchewan. These developments 
are being followed with interest by students 
of the banking situation in Canada who have 
noted the general tendency in Western Can- 
ada to test the strength of the Eastern bank- 
ing connections. 

Although the high prices which have pre- 
vailed for agricultural products during the 
past few years have meant prosperity in the 
West and have enabled many farmers to dis- 
charge their obligations and become deposi- 
tors rather than borrowers, bankers have 
little apprehension as to the Western banks 
proving a material factor in the situation. 
They point out that even to-day Western 
deposits provide little if any margin over 
Western borrowings and that, in fact, loans 
could not be made on _ such a large 


scale, particularly during the crop season, 
without the larger resources represented by 





Eastern money. They are firmly convinced 
that in a country of such great area and 
with such varied interests as Canada the 
national banks, with branches in all parts 
of the country, are best able to maintain the 
mobility of the country’s finances and to 
provide the Western farmers with necessary 
funds when they are most needed as well 
as employ surplus deposits to advantage 
after harvest. 

Although there is a more or less general 
feeling in Western Canada that the banks 
serve Eastern manufacturing interests first, 
there appears to be little evidence of this 
and recently when there was a tendency to 
curtail commercial credits every effort was 
still made to help the farmer increase pro- 
duction; in fact General Manager Bell of 
the Bank of Hamilton recently made the 
statement that so far as his bank was con- 
cerned farm loans were more than double 
what they were at the same time last year 
and were still being extended. Bankers gen- 
erally recognize that the crop is the greatest 
factor in Canada’s prosperity and that it 
would be a very short-sighted policy which 
would discourage farmers in any way. 
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CANADIAN BANKS MAKE GAIN 
IN DEPOSITS 


The May Canadian bank statement shows 
that savings deposits in Canadian chartered 
banks continue to increase, being $19,498,000 
greater than those for April and nearly 
123,000,000 greater than those for May, 1919. 
Deposits in branches outside of Canada also 
increased about $18,000,000 during the 
month. 

BANK OF HAMILTON ISSUES 10,000 
NEW SHARES OF STOCK 


One million dollars of new capital has 
been raised by the Bank of Hamilton 
through the issuance of 10,000 new shares of 
$100 each, which have been allotted to pres- 
ent shareholders at $150 per share in the 
proportion of one new share for every four 
held. 


CANADIAN SAVINGS 


The approximate amount of savings de- 
posits in Canadian banks, loan associations, 
credit unions, etc., as compiled by L. D. 
Woodworth, secretary of the savings bank 
section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, from unofficial sources, is as follows: 
Post office savings banks, $43,000,000; gov- 
ernment savings banks, $13,600,000; Quebec 
savings banks, $50,000,000; loan and savings 
companies, $65,000,000; provincial — rural 
credit associations, $1,700,000; trust deposits 
with trust companies, $30,000,000; chartered 
banks. $1,300,000,000. Total, $1,503,300,600. 


THIRTY-SIX BRANCHES OPENED IN 
MONTH OF JUNE 


Returns from the various Canadian char- 
tered banks indicate that during the month 
of June there were thirty-six new branches 
opened and only one branch closed, which 
makes a net gain of thirty-five new branches. 
The Royal Bank was the most active, open- 
ing six branches, while the National, Mon- 
treal and Provincial opened five each, the 
Commerce, Merchants and Nova Scotia three 
each; Hochelaga and Sterling two each and 
the Hamilton and Union one each. Follow- 
ing is a list of the branches opened: 


Commerce—Princess and Clergy streets, 
Kingston; Kingston, N. S. (formerly a sub- 
agency, now a branch); Stafford street and 
Grosvenor avenue, Winnipeg. 

Hamilton—Enderby, B. C. 
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Hochelaga—St. Que.; 
Hemmingford, Que. 

Montreal—Listowel, Ont.; City Hall 
Square, Hull, Que.; Stock Yards, Calgary; 
Granville and Nelson streets, Vancouver; 
Douglas street, Victoria. 

Merchants—Toronto, Broadview and Dan- 
forth Kagawong, Ont. (sub-agency); Cal- 
gary Stock Yards. 

Nationale—Montreal, Cherrier and St. 
Hubert, Que.; Port Alfred, Que.; Howick 
Station, Que.; St. Eugene-de-Guiges, Que.; 
L’Anse-St.-Jean, Que. 

Nova Scotia—Port Carling, Ont.; Sheet 
Harbor, N. S.; Linstead, Jamaica. 

Provincial—St. Eusebe de Temiscouata, 
Que. (sub to St. Pascal): Lac Megantie, 
Que.; St. Faustin, Que. (sub. to Ste. Agathe 
des Monts); St. Ignace de Lac (sub. to St. 
Barnabe); Paquetteville, N. B. (sub. to 
Bathurst). 

Royal—St. Catharines, East End; Wal- 
kerville, Ont.; Sherbrooke, King and Wil- 
lington; Sherbrooke, Belvidere and Drum- 
mond; Winnipeg, Portage avenue Centre; 
Alice Arm, B. C. 

Sterling—Wilno, Ont.; Aurora, Ont. 

Union—Oshawa, Ont. 


Elzear-de-Laval, 


The figures following show the number of 
branches opened since the beginning of the 
year: 
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February 
March 
April 
May 


Since the signing of the armistice the 
number of new branches opened was 1,398. 
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December 
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